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SIR, . A 

I FELL the higheſt ſatisfiQtion in "1 1 
honour of dedicating theſe Biogygphic © 

Memoirs to you, whoſe carky diſcernment 
of the real tendency, and uniform oppoſi- 
tion to the progreſs of French Principles, 
have entitled you to the gratitude of your 
Country, and to the admiration of Europe. 


„ 
* 
* 


I have the honor to be, 
SIR, | 
Your moſt obedient, humble Seryant, 


__ JOHN ADOLPHUSS 
Wannan-bromr, : | 


Jan. 44 1799. * 
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ducin events which ha Mt wor 


aſtoniſhment, and for w 
Er the object 


ſought in vain; It 1 — 
Memoirs to age 5 ſpirit, and tend 
thoſe es pre contributed to. the 


ſanguine innovators, who, under a pretence of — 
rating the condition of mankingy meditated the ſub» 
verſion of ſocial order. 

I was 1 ced to undertake this Work from 


oblerving ſyſtem 
which has — — _ 


8 of 
thoſe who — ated — ery parts in the 
French Revolution. Writers friendly to the cauſe 
— to- juſtify-the promoters of it, not 
— — demonſtrating the purity or — ay 

but by an unlimited cenſure of ts. 
Succeeding factions have adopted the ſame line of 
conduct eds their predeceſſors. Language and 


invention have been exhauſted in terms of. abuſe 


and modes of crimination. 
On the other hand, ſome have aſſumed the taſk 


of being their own Biographers; and, „ 
diſregard of truth and decency, have lavi 
themſelves and on their co-operators all the eulogies 
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dio year, they have ſeldom preſented true motives 
+ of action, or faithfull 

I be biographical — which have ap} 
__ courſe 6 | 

to be implicitly depended on, but can only obtain 
a partial are b N ee e 
narratives and wi * 
And yet it is from theſe ſources that moſt of the 
Writers who have def 
drawn their materials, implicitly crediting all the un- 


diſplayed their ultimate views. 
ed in the 


the French Revolution are, therefore, not 


the hiſtory of the times. 


ed the Revolution have 


juſk aſperſions which the ęnemies of Monarchy have 


Nn on the King and Queen, and on their adherents, 


apd we on the intereſted and partial accounts 
which t Regicde have given of their own conduct 
and party. They have alſo frequently exaggerated 


what they found; and as they ſeldom preciſely quote 


their authorities, they have m_—_— en many, whom 
want of leiſure or facility of dif 


tion have 


vented from purſuing the proper means of detection. 


I have made it oy buſineſs faithfully and dill. 
ently to examine bot 
ect, combine, and compare the difoordant accounts 


of t 


ſides of the queſtion ; to ſe- 


fame tranſa&tion ; to weigh the motives which 


various parties have aſſigned far thelr own conduct 
and that of thelr opponents; and to draw ſuch pro» 
_ _ as were warranted by circumſtances and 
authorities. 


'To 


avoid every imputation of Intended error, I 


have made it an invariable rule to advance no affer- 


tlon for which 1 have not produced 
Without this precaution my work wo 
no claim to a different eſtimation from thoſe 


uthoritles, 
have had 
political 


romances which are daily obtruded on the world 
under the names of hiſtory and biography, 
It is a ſingularity in the times which have engaged 


n 


Attention, that the lapſe of a few years has diſ- 
| "y | | 


cloſed 


8 


oY 


ETA ON 3 5 . 
cloſed ſo many Prings of action, that what has 
uſually 'formied de reſearch of ſubſequent genera- 
tions, and hgefi. lowly produced under the name of. 
ſecret hiſtory, now ſtands unveiled, and the dili 
— be gratified with a full diſcloſure of the - 
private motives, as well as the youre conduct of 

thoſe who, during a moſt intereſting period of the 
French Revolution, directed the helm of affairs, and 
engaged the attention of mankind. 
he nature of the information thus to be obtained 
has formed, with reſpe& to time, the limit of my 
preſent undertaking. During the early periods of ß 
the Revolution, and until the latter end of the year 4 


1794, the aſperity of crimination and the zeal of 
2 — bawncitie publications, in which 
the authors, vindicating themſelves and ſtigmatig 
ing their adverſaries, revealed thoſe important facts 
which, in times of more tem diſcuſſion, would 
have been ſtudiouſly ſecreted from the public eye. 
After the fall g Robeſpierre, the French Govern? 
ment gradually Toſt its appearance of open violence, 
to aſſume the charaQeriſtic of myſterious tyranny, 
Violent factions were no longer ſuffered to inſult 
and defy each other in the halls of legiſlature, in 
clubs, and in abuſive journals z but the prevailing 
party, by means of ſpies, military terror, and the 
ppreſſion of all publications that did not extol thelr 
conduct in every particular, ſucceeded in _— u 
vell over thelr motives of ation, which, while Im- 
punity can be ſecured, and till ſome, perhaps not far 
diſtant, Revolution ſhall expoſe the myſteries of thelr 
iniquity, will effe&ually baffle the reſearch of the blo» 
grapher. To the hl „ taſk leſs difficult re- 
mains z he may, without deſcribing the preciſe line 
of conduct purſued by every individual, ſpeak in 
terms of appropriate abhorrence of the tyranny and 
hypocriſy of the Government: he = pourtray 
with the energy of indignant virtue, the fraud, — 
| » city _- 
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lications of the beſt informed and moſt impartial 
hiſtorians, from the reluQant confeſſions of his ad- 
verſaries, and from the evidence of authentic facts, 
I ſhall endeavour to controvert this opinion, and to 
repreſent Louis the friend and model of virtue, the 
victim of intrigue and perſecution, Several well- 
informed hiſtorians have borne teſtimony to the vir- 
tues of this unfortunate monarch, and have diſ- 
played his motives in their proper light; but I have 
- Not relied entirely on their narratives; I have ſur- 
veyed the contrary ſide, and, in order to eſtabliſh 
truth, have explored the ſource of calumny, and 
inveſtigated, as accurately as poſſible, the origin of 
A 5. ; 
Parents The father of Louis XVI.“, who never came to 
XVi, the throne, was a prince remarkable for his virtue, 
knowledge, and conjugal fidelity. His - life and 
manners were; at once a reproot and counterpoiſe 
to the profligacy of the court of Louis XV. By 
his firſt wife, Maria Thereſa, Infanta of Spain, whom 
he tenderly. loved, he had but one daughter, who 
died two years after her mother. By his ſecond 
wife, Marie Joſephe, daughter of Frederic Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony, and king of Poland, he had two 
ſons before the birth of Louis; one of whom, the 
duke of Aquitaine, lived but five months, and the 
other, whoſe title was duke of Burgundy, died at 
a very early age. 0 rd 
Sbortly after the duke of Aquitaine's death, the 
court being at Choifi, and the dauphineſs left al- 
moſt alone at Verſailles, ſhe was Redly ſeized 
with labour-pains, and delivered. e only wit- 
neſſes of the birth were the chancellor, the keeper 


This account of the early life of Louis XVI. is principally 
taken from ** Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI.“ Paris 1791. 
vie du Dauphin, Pere de Louis XVI. ;“ and . hiſtorique et 
funebre de Louis XVI. par M. Montjoye. To this laſt publication I 

* have been much indebted, and in the courſe of this narrative, where 
no other authority is given, I have drawn wy information from 


of 
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df the ſeals, the comptroller-general, and the marquis 


de Puyſieux, None of the princes of the blood 
were preſent, and many of the officers of ſtate, who 
ought to atteſt the nativity of a royal infant, were not 
there ; thus the birth, the death of Louis, was 
premature, and deprived of its due honours and 


cer emonies, 


The young prince was baptized Lovis-AUGUsTE, Education, 


and received the title of duke of Berri, He was 
educated with the utmoſt care ; his preceptor was 
the biſhop of Limoges, and his governor the duke 


de la Vauguyon. In theſe appointments his parents 


ſhewed no leſs judgment than affection, and were 
ſingularly aſſiduous in the inſtruction of the young 
princes, and ſtrict in the enforcement of proper 
diſcipline. Louis manifeſted, in his infancy, an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition; he was fond of inſtruction, 
tractable, ſubmiſſive, reſpectful, and acute; but he 
evinced that backwafdneſs in diſplaying his acqui- 
ſitions, by which he was always afterwards charac- 
terized. (The death of the duke of — —— 
which might have been expected to operate 
vourably, tended to the advancement of his educa- 
tion. His father and mother, now conſidering him 
heir-apparent of the crown, redoubled their care 
and. divided between them the taſk of inſtrufting 
him. Wich theſe of tuition, beſides 
thoſe derived from his maſters, the young prince 
could not fail to make conſiderable progreſs; he 
took great delight in ſtudy, and was heard to ſay, 
when a child, that the time which he employed in 
receiving inſtruction always appeared to him ſhorter 
than any other. He was ſo eager to gain informs 
ation, that he ſaid one day to his tutors, How 
„happy ſhould I be to learn ſomething my 
* does not know,” Such was: the prince 
malice and prejudice have repreſented as i 
and incapable of application; yet the liſt of his ac- 
quirements would put to ſhame moſt af thoſe who 
+ repeat 


\ 


Amuſe - 
ments. 
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ſuch reproaches with alt the confidence of 
—— He underſtood Latin remark- 
ably well, and Engliſh was familiar to him. He 


was well verſed in hiſtory, mathematics, the 
 Belles-Lettres, and politics; and his knowledge of 


geography was fo extenſive, that he is acknow. 
ledged by madame Roland, who, though her judg- 
ment may be queſtioned, cannot be ſuſpected of par- 
tiality, to have been the beſt geographer in his king 


dom. He had a ready and tenacious memory; 


and conſtan made notes or extracts of 
or uſeful paſſages. 

The modeſty, or * timidity, which marked 
his: youth was contraſted, ſo unfavourably for him, 
by the frankneis and ood humoured gaiety of his 
brothers, the count de Provence (now Louis XVIII.) 
and the count d'Artois, that he was much leſs be- 
loved: by the courtiers than he had a right to ex- 
pect; and from the manner in which they reported 
and commented on his words and actions, he was 
compelled to adopt a reſerve which even amounted 
to a hefitation in his delivery, that ſeemed to an- 
nounce fear and fuſpicion. 

In his amuſements Louis diſplayed that love of 
the uſeful and agreeable, which in the eye of can- 
dour would appear —_— the brighteſt preſages of 
his youth. He was 1 had 
a reſpect even ſor thoſe who ed manually in 
that uſeful occupation. He underſtood, and judi- 
ciouſty promoted the mechanic arts. He, i in com- 

mon with moſt other perſons of high rank in 
France, had a lathe, and amuſed — ff in turns 
ing; he is ſaid to have excelled in making locks, 
and to have been 22 inquiſitive about 
every mechanical invention. eſe, it muſt be re- 


JH CZ LMI OY 7 
Appel 8 Hümpertiale Poſtcrits, vol, ii. p. 6. 
Ie s 1 * Memoirs, yh ii. 88 2. Life of Dumourier 
| collected, 


was extremely aſſiduous; read flowly and carefully, 
ſtriking 
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collected, were his relaxations, and as ſuch, were 
not merely juſtifiable by compariſon with other pur- 
ſuits in themſelves criminal or immoral, but were 
in the higheſt degree laudable. They ennobled, by 
example, thoſe emp which teach patience 
and perſeverance ; they took off the contempt which 
haughty ignorance had applied to them ; and they 
inſpired an honeſt pride and patriotic emulation in 
thoſe whom neceſſity compelled to follow thoſe 
valuable arts. | 

When Louis had attained his eleventh year, he 
was deprived, by death, of the benefit of his father's 
inſtructions. The brilliant proſpe& opened by this 
event had no charms for the young prince; his 
filial affection rendered him inſenſible to the views 
of deur, and for ſome time he felt a renewal 
of hs grief at bing dſlinguihed by the title of 

uphin. We | 

The habits of Louis XV. correſponded ſo ill with 
the ſentiments inſpired by education in his ſucceſſor 
in expectancy, and the perſons who formed the 
court of the monarch were ſo little agreeable to the 
taſte of the prince, that he was content to veil his 
diſguſt under the ſemblance of apathy. He was 
willing to appear dull and ignorant to thoſe with 
whom vice was the only proof of wit, profligacy the 
only teſt of knowledge. This reſtraint, ſo early 
practiſed, and ſo rigidly adhered to, gave to its 
poſſeſſor an appearance of increaſed embarraſſment 
and ſuſpicion, and prevented his obtaining credit 
for that candour and integrity which were 15 real 


C8. 

The perſon of Louis has been no leſs miſrepre- 
ſented than his mind. A female author, who began 
a pretended hiſtory of the revolution, has deſcribed 
the king as ſufficiently ugly to diſguſt his conſort, 
and almoſt excuſe thoſe exceſſes which ſhe ſo copi 
ouſly and falſely attributes to the queen“. The 


«4 Mrs, Wollſtonecraft's Hiſtory of the Revolution, p. 133. 
B 3 corr 
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eorrectneſs of her report might be fairly queſtioned 
from the tenor of her whole performance, which is 
a mere rhapſody of libellous declamations, in which 
the facts are admitted without examination, and put 
together without conſiſtency; but a better refuta- 
tion ariſes from the reports of thoſe who well knew 
-the late king, and from the portraits of him pub- 
liſhed under the beſt authorities. The following 
_ deſcription of him by M. Montjoye, I have every 
reaſon to think, is in general correct: „ Louis 
* was endowed with a good conſtitution, and with 
4 an extraordinary ſhare of corporeal ſtrength. His 
height was five feet five inches . He carried his 
c head with dignity. His forehead was large, and his 
* features ſtrongly marked; he had rather a down- 
© caſt, though a ſteady look. His eyes were blue and 
6 large; he had full cheeks, a well-proportioned 
& mouth, and regular teeth; his lips were ſomewhat 
& thick, like thoſe of moſt of the Bourbons, and his 
e ſkin remarkably white. In the latter years of his life 
he grew rather corpulent; but this embonpoint be. 
„ came him, and gave to his gait a degree of firm. 
„ neſs equally remote from aukwardneſs and ne- 
„ pligence. Though naturally lively, he ſeldom 
* laughed aloud, and thoſe who were not admitted 
“ on a footing of familiarity, thought him ſerious 
« and reſerved. Even at the time when he ad- 
& difted himſelf to violent exerciſe, which his con- 
5 ſtitution rendered neceſſary, he was always ſober, 
Till his acceſſion to the throne he drank nothing 
but water ; he afterwards mixed it, but never 
« drank wine alone, except now and then, after 
„* meals, when he ſopped a bit of bread in foreign 
«© wine.“ I have been more particular in ſtating 


© See, particularly, one in Bertrand's Memoirs publiſhed from an 
original portrait. | 

Eloge, p. 324+ 
French meaſure equal to upwards of five feet ten inches En - 
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theſe facts, becauſe amongſt the vices with which 


ſlander ſullied the name and memory of this un- 


fortunate prince, gluttony and the love of drink- 
ing ſtand conſpicuous. Even Dumouriez, the pre- 
tended royaliſt, aſſerts that the corrupters of his 
youth, in order to degrade his character, © inſpired 
& him with factitious vices, ſuch as anger and the 
& love of wine.“ On the former point Dumou- 


riez, with his uſual diſregard of truth and conſiſt. 


ency, confutes himſelf in the very fame volume, 
where he uſes the following expreſſions : The 
c world is much deceived in reſpect to the charac- 
ce ter of this prince, who has been deſcribed as a 
& violent and choleric man, who ſwore frequently, 
c and was accuſtomed to treat his miniſters with 
much roughneſs. Dumouriez, on the contrary, 
« ought to 4 


and that too in very difficult ſituations, he always 
found him polite, mild, affable; and very pa- 
<« tient. With reſpect to the love of wine, which 
Dumouriez is not aſhamed to impute to him, with- 
out vouching a ſingle inſtance in ſupport of it, and 
which has been alleged againſt the king by fo 
many ſhameleſs libellers, till a general belief of it 
has - prevailed ; it is ſo totally deſtitute of found- 
ation, ſo — — of ſanction from thoſe au- 
thors who either the king or had any regard 
for veracity, that little heſitation. is neceſſary in 
placing this among thoſe efforts of calumny, by 
which the paraſites of the Palais Royal endeavoured 
to aſſimilate the character of the virtuous monarch 
with that of the duke of Orleans. do 


At the age of fifteen, Louis eſpouſed Marie An- we 


toinette Joſephe Jeanne of Auſtria, a ſiſter of the em - 
peror Joſeph II., of the queen of Naples, and the 


Life of Dumouries, vol. ii. p. 8: 1 Thid, P. 179. 


ducheſs 


h 
* See Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. ii, p · 233» 
5 | 34 | 


o him juſtice by obſerving, that during 
cc the three months he was accuſtomed to ſee him, 


riage 


* 
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dacheſs of Parma; daughter of the emperor Francis 


I. by the celebrated Maria Thereſa, queen of Hun- 


gary and Bohemia. This marriage was conſidered 
as the moſt prudent and auſpicious for France which 
could poſſibly have been contrafted. It ſeemed the 
harbinger o! once and felicity, It was ſcarcely 
5 poſhible,”” ſays an elegant author, © that France 


ever again ſhould be engaged in a continental 


| # war, , Beſides the dowry of her beauty and 


Perſon of 


the dau · 
phineſs, 


bility, and avail myſelf of the ſim 


6 virtues, ſhe brought to the kingdom the fair por- 
5 tion of al peace with that formidable and 
$6. hoſtile power, betwixt which and France an ani- 
& moſity, kindled centuries before, and frequently 
te maintained with bitterneſs and rancour, had drain» 
te ed the beſt blood of both countries, and deformed 
& the face of all Europe, This violence was now 
* to expire for ever upon the lips of beauty, and 
© this fortunate woman was to compoſe the tumult 
6 of the nations with her ſmile ',” 
heaps of the 1 was uſed —— as 

to ju ele prepoſſeſſions. Envy and mendaci 
— not dared to deny her — though —. 
have made them the foundation of the groſſeſt ca - 
lumnies. I forbear to quote thoſe ſublime efforts 
which deſcribe her perſon with all the glow of ſen- 
le tribute of 

friendſhip to give a faint ſketch of the perſon 


and manners of this unfortunate princeſs. - < Na · 


. charms; they were embel 


cc ture had formed Marie Antoinette to ſit on a 
* throne, A majeſtic height, a dignified beauty, 


„ manner of holding her head, which is difficult 


6 to deſcribe, combined to inſpire reſpect. On thoſe 
« days which were ſet apart to receive the hom 
&« of the count, ſhe appeared queen of the univerſe, 
« Her features, without being — were full of 


« plexion, which ſpread over her face a dazzling 


1 Wilde's Addreſs to the Friends of the People, p. 9. | 
“ brilliancy, 


ed by her com- 
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4 brilliancy. The moſt engaging manners accom. 
#* panied theſe charms. Nobody knew the art of 
4 obliging like this princeſs. The moſt unimport- 
4 ant favour conferred by her, became doubly va» 
+ luable, and penetrated the mind with the moſt 
* lively gratitude, from the winning graces with | 
$ which it was accompanied “.“ | 
This nuptial celebration, ſo auſpicious in its po- 


itical reſults, was attended with an accident which i Por 


embittered enjoyment, and gave riſe, in the minds of 
the ſuperſtitious, to doleful preſages, which time too 
fatally verified. A ſuperb firework was prepared in 
the Place de Louis XV. and the concourſe ol ſpefty 
tors was ſo prodigious, that, in one of the adjacent 
' ſtreets, a great number of perſons were ſqueezed 

and — to death. The city was filled with 
| — 2 and mourning ſucceeded to the ge- 
| Jo 


.of the innocent cauſe of theſe misfortunes, were ad- 
yantageoufly diſplayed. He ſent to the lieutenant de 
police ſix thouſand livres (262 J. 10 f.), the ſym al- 
lotted for his private expences, accompanied with 
the 1 _ 2 have heard of the 2 
.« whi iſen from my marriage, and am 

“ netrated with grief, I — juſt received Ho” 
„ the king my monthly allowance of pocket mo- 
* ney; no more is at my diſpoſal: I tranſmit jt 
64 to you—diſtribute it among the moſt unfortu- 
cc nate.” This intereſting action made charity fa- 
ſhionable; a liberal ſubſcription was ſpeedily 
raiſed Ya; 2 a | 

n Memoires de la Ducheſſe de Polignac, par la Comteſſe Diane de 


Polignac, 45 7. 5 W. eK 
n A tri vr, a — ſhews the diſpoſition of the French at the 
time. Much blame was imputed'to the police of Paris ; the pv dex 
merchands was named Jerome Armand Bignon, and his negle& was ſtig- 


matiſed by the following anagram : IB non rem damna gers. 


On thi occaſion, the ſympathy and benevolence Bene» 


* 
' 


Popular. 
Py» | 
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The beauty and benevolence of the young couple 
rendered them ſo extremely popular, that the enthu · 
fiaſm of loyalty amounted almoſt to idolatry. On 
their firſt appearance in Paris, the en of the 
Tuilleries was filled with an immenſe crowd, who 


beheld them with inſatiate eyes, who exhauſted 


themſelves in benedictions, and when wearinefs 
compelled the royal viſitants to retire, deplored their 
abſence as a privation of felicity. Their behaviour 
on this and every other occaſion of appearing in 
public, increaſed the popular predilection. Nor 
were the more ſolid virtues wanting to complete 
their title to admiration : Their charitable and be- 
nevolent diſpoſition 5 itſelf in numerous acts, 
which obtained general applauſe. 

Vet, though open to every impreſſion of tender- 
neſs, his mind was not deficient in firmneſs, or in- 
capable of ſtrenuous exertion in the cauſe of virtue 
and good morals. His conduct towards the counteſs 
du Barry, the miſtreſs of Louis XV., then all- power- 


ful at court, is a ſtriking 2 of this aſſertion. 


From her recommendation flowed all honours, dig- 
nities, and preferments; for her the eſtabliſhed rules 
of etiquette and ancient laws of honour were diſ- 
ed with; and to her the whole court bowed the 

ee with ſuch unconditional proſtration, that ſub. 
miſſion ſeemed natural, and dominion appeared her's 
by inalienable right. The young dauphin alone 
was exempt from this meanneſs. Strong in virtuous 
principles, and ſcorning to _— his character by 
compliances which he juſtly eſteemed diſhonourable, 
he reſiſted every advance of the counteſs to obtain 
his notice, and was inflexible in his reſolution not to 
countenance her, or to permit any of her relations 
or creatures to be about his perſon, or that of his 
— Her nephew = ſolicited 7 * — 
verry ta the young prince, who, in» 

cenſed at his preſumption, informed the —_— 
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in ſtrong terms of contempt and indignation, that 
if her relation -obtained the place, he muſt not at- 
tempt to approach his perſon, on pain of corporeal 
chaſtiſement. At Compeigne, du Barry preſented 
one of her female relations at court. After having 
ſeen the king, they went to the apartments of the 
dauphin, who, at the moment they were announced, 
was talking to a gentleman near a window. Re- 
ſolved publicly to diſplay his diſguſt againſt vice, he 
hardly noticed the ladies on their entrance, did not 
ſalute them as was cuſtomary on ſimilar occafions, 
but continued his diſcourſe till their departure, 
playing with his fingers on the panes of glaſs, like 
the keys of a harpſichord, 


The one gn gave another inſtance, equally Wine. 


2 inflexible adherence to the rules of | 
propriety. The kin woe Bae ged a ſupper, at ef. 
$ mi 


ſtriking, of 


which the dauphineſs and reſs were to be 
preſent, the dauphin declared in perſon to the king, 
that, though he was ready to ſhew every mark of 
ce re ſubmiſſion to his ſovereign, yet his in- 
& reſt as well as his duty commanded him to preſerve 
<« his wife from the approach of diſhonour.”* With 
theſe inſtances of juvenile virtue and courageous 
reſolution, is it poſſible to credit thoſe accounts 
which depict Louis XVI. as a paſſive witneſs of his 
wife's — — . oppoſing them with tem · 
— * ence, or conniving at them with uxorious 
upidity ? | | 


poſed on the prince the neceſſity of more than uſual 
eireumſpection. He was obliged, in order not to 
appear the head of a party, to affect an indif. 
ference to public affairs, to conceal his acquirements 
in literature and the arts, and to veil his in» 


telligence and love of ſcience under an appear» 
But 


ance of levity. 


to the 


is difference of ſentiment between the monarch His cn · 
and the heir-apparent being generally known, im- . 
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| HatredoF But notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, his bene. 

Aanery. volent and amiable qualities obtained general eſteem, 
The reſerve and even roughneſs of his manner werg 
imputed by ay to a virtuous ſource, and met with 
proportionate r — Some courtiers, endeavouri 
to recommend themſelves by the uſual means o 
adulation, mentioning the different titles borne by 
his anceſtors, as /e grand, le bien aim#, aſked what 
epithet he would wiſh to be added to his name 
indignant at their flatteries, and ſenſible of the 
Indelicacy of ſuch a queſtion, he anſwered, le / 


' VEre. g 
10th Mey, The death of Louis XV. placed his dſon on 
1774 oc. the throne before he had completed his twentieth 


fu, year. The public, diſguſted with the weakneſs, 
0 — ey, and extravagance which had character- 
t 


e coneluding years of the late reign, knew 
no bounds to their joy ; w* hailed his acceſſion 
as the golden moment reviving 22 
and the word Reſurrexit was placed on the pes 
deſtal of the ſtatue of their idoliſed monarch 
Henry IV. 

Chenge of The firſt meaſures of his reign were calculated ta 

mivitly, juſtify and increaſe this llection. He recalled 
the parliaments whom his grandfather had ba- 
niſhed*, He removed from the miniſtry the duke 
d' Aiguillon, and the whole faction of the counteſk 
du Barry, and repoſed his confidence on the count 
de Maurepas, a man whoſe age pointed him out as a 
fit mentor for ſo young a monarch, But this mea» 


© During the laſt illneſs of the old king, his ſucceſſor exhibited 

"0 — A inſtance of piety and charity, The following n 
which he wrote to the abbe Terrai, explains and illuſtrates the tranſ- 
ation without à comment. Mr. Comptroller-general, I beg you 
« will immediately diſtribute two hun thouſand livres (8750 l.) 
« amongſt the poor of Paris, to pray to God for the king, it you 
« think this too large a ſum, deduR it from the allowance of the 
% dauphineſs and myſelf.” Anecdotes, &c, vol. i, p. 25. 


Ne Impartial Hiſtory, P» 19, &c, 
fure, 
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fare, though founded in the moſt laudable mo- 
tives, was not well judged; it is diſapproved by 
writers of the beſt information *, and the ſubſequent 
misfortunes of the monarch are aſcribed to this un- 
fortunate choice. Maurepas was above ſeventy 
having been miniſter at the age of fifteen, he had 
been diſmiſſed and baniſhed in the prime and vigour 
of life, and was now, in his old age, to direct a 
monarch, and govern a kingdom. He was entirel 
unfit for his ſituation, but at the fame time mild, 
fable, and complying. He employed under him 
men by no means qualified for their office, remark- 
þ _ — _ than talents 3 and ſome of 

k u Turgot, extremely dangerous 
from adlpoflton to den 1e ſyſtems 1 


13 


In the firſt council which he aſſembled after his Te kg 
acceſſion, Louis XVI. uſed theſe words: y economy, 
* 


« greateſt deſire is to render my people happy *. 
This expreſſion denoted his genuine ſentiments, and 
ſeems to have formed the grand principle of his con · 
duct. He was early informed of the wretched ſtate 
In which the finances had been left by his predeceffor, 
and made it his grent buſineſs to reſtore them to 
order by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of economy. He 
began, a virtuous prince, by acts of ſelf denial 
and privation, He refuſed on his acceſſion the 
tribute called Joyeux avenement ; and ſhewed how 
much he preferred the proſperity of the people to 
the ſplendor of the throne, by ſuppreſſing the mouſ- 
uetaires, a guard. ſelected from the beſt families in 
the country. In this meaſure the king liſtened to 
the dictates of benevolence, rather thoſe of 


prudence. In ſuppreſſing this honourable guard, 


4 Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 15. 

Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 6. 

* Boville's Memoirs, p. 16. dee alſo Life of Dumourier, vol. ii. p. 6. 
t Anecdotes, &e. vol. i. Þ+ 9 

« Id. p. 31. 


\ | he 
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he weakened the throne, and took from the nobility 
one motive of perſonal attachment“. He revoked 
penſions which were not given in reward of ſome 
actual ſervice, and laboured to reduce the profit of 
contracts. In the eſtabliſhed troops, beſides the 
mouſquetaires, he ſuppreſſed the Gendarmes de la 
garde, the light horſe, and the horſe grenadiers. He 
afterwards aboliſhed torture, the droit d' Aubaine, and 
the corwes, and gave freedom to the ſale of proviſions, 
He carried his economy to a very ſevere extent in his. 
houſehold; he ſuppreſſed one hundred and ſix do- 
meſtic officers. He reduced to one half the number of 
perſons E in his chamber, diſcontinued the 
tables of all the great officers of the crown, aboliſhed 
the poſts of equerries, kept only one ſtable, and a 
finall 1 number of pages, and ſuppreſſed the grand 
falconry, the /ouveterie and vautrait (wolf-hunt and 
boar-hunt). The queen entering into the views of 
her huſband, exerciſed a ſtrift economy in her own 
eſtabliſhment, ſuppreſſing places to the amount of 
nine hundred thouſand livres (39,37 5/.) a-year *. 
The progreſs of economy, however, did not ex- 
tend to the excluſion of great national objects. The 
aim of the monarch was to eſtabliſh order in the 


finances, and to eaſe the burdens of the people ; but 


he extended his patronage to all thoſe works which 
tended to aggrandize and give ſplendor to the na- 
tion, and to many individuals of merit. He encou- 
raged every undertaking which conduced to the em- 
belliſhment of the capital, and tothe happineſs of its in- 
habitants. He built a new and beautiful bridge over 
the Seine, and had his reign been prolonged, inſtead 
of that unwholeſome hoſpital, where the dying and the 
dead are heaped together, four aſylums would have 
been built, where every proper aſſiſtance would have 
been afforded to indigent infirmity. Of his patron» 


* Hiſtories, : * Anecdotes, Ke. vol, i. p. 1133s 
| + age 


age of men of letters many inſtances are given, fa · 
vourable no leſs to his diſcernment than munifi- 
cence “. His g ſity to Leonard Euler, diſplays 
at once his love of merit and zeal for his country, 
The formation of a powerful navy was ever a prin- 
cipal object of the king's ſolicitude ; Euler had 
written a book on the conſtruction and manceuvrin 
of ſhips, a copy of which was preſented to Louis, 
He read it with avidity, and declared that the au- 
thor deſerved the gratitude of every governor of a 
nation, He immediately ordered him a gratuity, 
2 he accompanied with the moſt gracious com- 
P ents. | | | „ Jaft 
Contemplating the ſpirit of economy and pru- . Catumnies 

dential — — which directed the Whole 2 refuted, 
duct of Louis; conſidering his voluntary facrifices 
of ſplendor to the good of his people, and the ef- 
fects of his retrenchments, in what light are we to 
conſider the aſſertion of a pretended hiſtorian, that 
« the court of Louis XIV. and even thoſe of the 
« regent and Louis XV. were parſimonious com- 
« pared to that of Louis XVI. *?” W 

| ty 


Among innumerable inſtances of the king's benevolence to men 
of letters in every claſs, may be ſelected the penſion he heſtowed on 
Chamtort, his ſpontaneous kindneſs to de Belloi, author of the Slege de 
Calait, a tragedy, and his encouragement of the drama called Nene 4 la 
Cour, Lovis XV, had prohibited the repreſentation of this piece, be- 
cauſe the moraliſt reflected on a munarch addicted to the diſgraceful 
vice of drinking. Louis XVI. commanded the performance, approved 
its. moral tendency, and ordered its frequent repetition z a plain proof 
of the fa\ſehood of thoſe who accuſe him of being infected with a pro- 
penſity ſo degrading. See Anecdotes, &c, vol. i, p. 24+ 11. 

» Page, vol. i, p. 69. It is curious to trace this abſurd aſſertion to 


its ſource, Rabaud, with that inattention to truth which diſtinguiſhes 

his hiſtory, ſays« © The pump of the court of Louis XIV. was par- 

« ſimony, when compared to the prodigality of Louis XV. and his 

« ſucceſſor,” (Hiſtory of the Revolution, p. 31.) Thus he conceals a - 
rancorous fallehoud by advancing u ſpecious poſition, of which on! 

one half is true, The expences of Louis W. did perhaps exc 

thoſe of Louis XIV. though even that is doubtful, conſidering the 

altered value of money. But the expences of Louis XVI. were lo far 

from exceeding what was requiſite to ſupport the decent exterior of 

royalty, that even malice itſelt, furniſhed with all the means of proof, 
could never ſubſtantiate the charge. The author of the Impartial 


orys 


not give utterance to truth, yet is reſtrained by fear from advanein 
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facility with which he reſigned all thoſe guards. and 
officers who formed a rampart round the throne, 
what credit is due to an author who advances, '* that 
* Louis was tenacious of power, and never parted 
« with it but with extreme reluctance, and that the 
«© misfortunes of his —_— years appear to 
« have been greatly aggravated, if not in a meaſure 
&« created, by this circumſtance *?” That the king 
was not willing to give up, unconditionally, all-the 
retrogatives inherited from his anceſtors, or to re- 
utſh the pittance of authority reſerved by the 
conſtitution, can hardly be imputed as a crime; and 
if thoſe parts of the conduct of any individual, 
which are not criminal, are nevertheleſs attended 
with ſiniſter conſequences, it appears a daring effort 
of malignity to affert that he occaſioned thoſe miſ- 
fortunes which obviouſly reſult from the eneſy 
of others. But waving the incorrectneſs of the in- 


ference, the allegation is contrary to fact. A perſon, 


who had much better means of information, and 
offeffed 2 greater fund of candour than the author 
Fe quoted, ſpeaks thus of the king : « While 


every body was buſted in acquiring, he paſſed in 


Hiſtory, though obviouſly aware of the untruth of Rabaud's 
his bat. only ſo mach of it. as applies to Louie XV. (fee Im- 
rtial Hiſtory, vol, i. p. 10.) Was not candour enough to inveſti 
and diſplay its falfty. On the contrary, in ſpite of conviction, te 
does not hefitate to advance, that * 4 rigid economy was not a cha- 
« raRteriftic of the court, even of Louis XVI“ and that * the en- 
% penſive pleaſures of the queen, and the onconnen plendir of the court, 
« ferved rather to PROMOTY thanto DIMINISH the general .* (Ibid, 
p. 11.) Thus he tells bis Rory in the faint Ryle of a man who will 


unqualified falſehood. He ſopporte his Ratement by an inapplicable 
wotation from that very author, of whoſe want of veracity he before 
med convineed, relating to taxes, patents, and monopolies, Laſt of 
all, the republican Pag6s comes forward to ſhock truth, and outrage 
common lenſe and decency, by an uſfertion ſv replete with falſph 

that it ſeems intended only as u burleſque parody on Rabaud, and 
js exaftly purallel with the ſtatement in the next chapter, that 
Claudius was revived in the king, and Meſfallua in the queen, Lebe, 


vol. J. p. 71. 
* ie. Hiſtory, vol. l. p. 8, 


« review 
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« review thoſe — — he might re- 
« nounce withou — the a far —_— 
© to government; and 

« pain, to make the ſacrifice .“ 

At the acceſſion of Louis XVI. the queen was ex- ConduR 
tremel The French nation, ee = of the 
at the domination of the counteſs duBarry, 
joy the name of queen, which ſeemed to 
importance and dignity, the want of 

ed. he King, the endearing 
— of the hn ans. — 
1 
ublic lead wi ede promped todd > 
ce of every Frenchman, 
1 of his em, and the ſplendour of the 
royal family, ſeemed to find his own. The manners 
of the queen were calculated to increaſe this pre- 
poſſeſſion. Conſcious of internal dignity, and ſecure 
of her own ſuperiority, ſhe ſought no aid from ex- 
trancous reſources ; never doubting of her power to 
command reſpe&, ſhe diveſted majeſty of all its 
formalities, and ſolicited eſteem. To her it belon 
to win t the hearts of individuals without enſla 


„ Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. 

b- One of the greateſt inſtances of this, wes the manner In which 
the king beſtowed on his conſort the ſeat called Trianon, While 
dayphineſs, ſhe had often expreſſed a deſire to poſſeſs u country-»ſeat 
of het own. After his acceſſion, the king recollefting the cireum« 
ſtance, offered her the two ſeats called le — and le petit Trianon, ſuy- 
ing, „ That as thoſe * 1 receſſes had always been appropriated 
4 to the regal _ —_—_— could now, with propriety, be oy only 
* to her. Tran, with a con itlon made in 
laughter, that he hould — „ come there when invited, The firſt 
uſt ſhe made of her new acquiſition was to invite her huſband to au 
— there z and ſhe afterwarde ſhewed great taſth, and flat- 
tered him in the moſt ſenſible point, by laying out the gardens in the 
Euglith fyle; and by building twel 

idhed as many poor families, Aneedetee, 4, vol: i, 


— Geo alſo Arthur Young's Travels, p. 65. | 
vol 1, 0 mation, 


ve 1 in the park, in which 


' the accuſations conveyed in them will be found in 
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mation, by the uſe of that condeſcending expreſſion, 
Jam no longer queen, I am myſelf*,” She was 
the patroneſs of mirth and gaiety; and if the plea- 
ſures ſhe ſanctioned occaſionally tranſgreſſed the 
limits of ſtri& prudence, or violated the gravity of 
court decorum, by permitting deep play, and en- 
couraging ſome flight indiſcretions, ſuch as the re- 
preſentation of dramatic pieces, it muſt not be for- 
otten that theſe were the extreme bounds to which 


the cenſure of the moſt rigid can extend. I am aware 
that this opinion has many prejudices to encounter 
among thoſe whoſe minds have been poiſoned by 
malignant publications, which I forbear to ſpecify * ; 
and among thoſe who rely indolently on a generally 
nccredlted report, and who do not calculate the 
force of ſlander confidently and audaclouſly repeated, 


but think that no opinion enn become current with- 


out ſome foundation in truth. I ſhall not, in future 
Interrupt the courſe of narration to refute gener 
calumnles, or to repel unfounded inflnuations z4 but 
I intreat the reader to diſeard from his mind the 
gerlmonious accuſations of her enemies, and the 
feeble extenuatlons of pretended lmpartlaliſts, and 
purſue attentively the courſe of the queen's con- 
duct. Let him ſurvey her fulfilling, with seal and 
exemplary propriety, the moſt arduous dutles of 
wife and mother, In clreumſtances the moſt trying 

let him contemplate the unabated affectlon whic 

conſtantly ſubſiſted between her and her huſband, 
which no ſufferings could enfeeble or allenate z let 
him conſider the reſolution with which ſhe bore up 
againſt inſult, the dignity with which ſhe ſubmltted 
to misfortune z let him then examine the ſource of 
theſe calumnies, ſee how they are deſtitute of proof; 


* Memolrs de la Ducheſſe de Pollgnae, p. 19+ 
4 Theſe Infamous and obſcene — the reader of taſte or de- 
llesey will have little inclination uſe, A complete —_—y 


and 


* 


eraſt's Hiſtory of the Revolution, 5. 33-138. 
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and then j * whether ſuch conduct can be pro. 
duced in the mind with ſuch atrocious guilt, 
and whether the cauſe of theſe ſlanders is not ſuffi- 
ciently evident to prove that they are not entitled to 
ag 1 * bellef. 
| you s of economy — Speedy te 
Ps t evolent heart of mw monarch An 
with the moſt encouraging h n al his views 
wete deranged; and all the effetzof his ſolicitude 
ſuperſeded by the part he was perſuaded to take in 
the war between England and America, Without 
expreſſing any opinion reſpecting the juſtice of this 
conteſt, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that every principle 
of ſound policy ſhould have united to deter the "g 
of France from engaging in It. He himſelf was 
ſenſible of this in his latter with as » declare 
that advantage had; been taken of outh *, 
The queen avowed herſelf 4 decided ulla of 
the Amerleans, und her — rendered thelr 
eauſe faſhlonable', The young nobles of Fratice 
conſidered Amerlea as the t — of B ry, and — 
ened thither to learn the art of wur '. returned 
fluſhed with ſueceſy, and replete with — theorles 
of government. Ihe polſtſeal writers and = 
In France had already learned to reduce thelr 
ments reſpecting America to « dilemma . 
7 — the patron of inſurre@{on, or the nder 
right, on abſtract prinelple 1 If che patron of In-. 
re on, he was a mere tyrant, who Ferificed his 
people to ſupport an unwarrantable under 
— —— of right, how could he ſhed the blood 
_ d the treaſure of his people to ſupport thoſe 
eb Inn which they themſelves ineffeQually 
C m «4, ; $1] 


It is not my Intention to recite all the elreum- 
ſtances which ed to the French revolution, but 


Y Import Taper Mag, 20. 5. . 1 Playfalr's Hiſtory of Jacobin» 
1 para Hiſtory, wbifupr 


C 2 merely, 


; if 


a—_ 


Cauſhs of 
the French 
revolt. 


to review the ſtate of the countr 
1 the ſtate ; to fix the proportion which pop 


aut! ns 
1 views, an | ſpl lay 
— 2 0 ch tech cific cauſe, would — the 
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merely P this place, to advert to ſuch as perſpnall 


he monarch, and yo he himſelf mig 
e of ing wor It is forelgn to 


_ 
Ti 


to induſtry and revenue; and to py whether 

ative war, and the diſuſe of monaſtle 

* or not to an excels 0 { Fopnlhyion 

which ba I Tg ee nite 

8 1 e labours of thoſe writers, ca 

Lil gr 239 O09, riſe 11 deluſiye hopes of 

—.— in exagg erated com: 

laints, fear es, who 55 public 
gn hole nation nig 

— cal ngr ſhall, [. attack the Jabours of ef the fn 

l, who iouſly broached new doc- 

2 75 ion —— litics, who weakened the 

2wers of faith, and looſened the bonds of allegiance : 


rights and encroachments of the Ae order 


the want if 


not attempt Aa wi the flutuations of 
ublic opinion, 1 how far policy might have 
| ed with force to reſtore — — 


and give denk to za _ 


precile 


8 ö 


nds and iran/grels the intentions of a work like 
i: ir in the tak of Hiſtory, 

he, reforms already ſtated which ny the 

inen of the crown, and droye from the court 


hay whom intereſt, if not duty, would otherwiſe 


eng ed vigil vi lat gout the monarch ; the ſup- 
Pony, e idol of the multitude ; and . 
Tok of all, the American war, which impoveriſhed 
treaſury, and gave energy to factious ſpeculation, 


; 1 as the principal cauſes of the revolution. 


— not the only cauſes; thoſe above 
melden certainly had their ſhare ; and I have, in 
the courſe of this Sek adverted to others which 


were no leſs efficient. OT: 6 ihe enentions 
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and artifices of a ſecret confederacy, formed In the 
receſſes of darkneſs and guilt, and extending It 
baneful Influence over the greater part of Europe !) 
I have defcanted on the writings and ſiniſter efforts 
of an ambltlous miniſter, who was content to Inflame 
the people and diſorgunize the 8 to favour 
his own private views": and 1 have not omitted to 
notice the uſlty ambition of a prince of the blood, 
who aſplred, without knowing the preciſe limits of his 
views, ay became the tool and prey of 7 
without havin ng. aſcertained to what exact point their 
* tend 

o the character of the duke of Orleans are 
cipally to be aſcribed the violence and Au 4 
d the revolution, That nk Fey 
contempt, and immerſed in * N was not in 
ſenſible to the voice of ambition; but while the 
queen exhibited no > fign of pregnan bY awaited, 
without emotio e events which might raife 
himſelf or his d Lendabd to the drehe, and realiſe 
thoſe hopes in which' his anceſtors had 
pointed *, The'ſelfiſh views which he affected 
render illuſtrious by miſcalling them ambition, ow 
by this event, expoſed to almoſt certain diſa oe 
ment. It deftroyed all thoſe hopes which beer — 
ſo fondly cheriſhed, and left no reſource but ſeeret 
calumny * open Violence. dun 
The 5 progtancy cy of the queen did not ale 177. 
till ſhe had been iniarried 8 s and a half; it queen's 
was then annouticet! to the inhabitants of Paris by an” pregnan 
act of beneficence truly pious and royal, and which * 
Marie Antoinette often repeated in the courſe of her 
reign. She ſent to the director of the office for wet- 
nurſes, a ſum of three thouſand livres (1314. 54) 
to be employed in proc nn y of unfor- 

r 


tunate — impriſoned den, of the 


t See Mia Ang Au. = See Necnrn, | 1 Yee unn 
}, ence in France, edited by John Gifford, vol. i. p. 384. 
oY debts 
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_ debts contracted for their children. Prayers for 


1 gth _ 
78. 
Birth of 


madame 
royale, 


the queen were offered up in all parts of the king- 
dom; and ſeveral * ae. military, religious, aud 
municipal, diſplayed their loyalty in acts o devotion 
and benevolence . 

At length the queen was delivered of 'a daughter, 
who was immediately baptized by the name of Marie 
Thereſe Charlotte, and received the title of Madame, 


fille du Roi, though the | OS cuſtom has been 


to call her Madame Roy The municipal officers 
of Paris imitated their y ll „by delivering from 


| 8 a great many fathers of amilies ; 3 and the queen 


to purchaſe a 


erſelf diſplayed her charity in a manner no leſs in- 
tereſtin engaging. She cauſed to be ſelected 
A a Ah young women, poor, and of good cha- 
racter, from the different pariſhes in Paris, to each of 
whom ſhe gave five handed livres (214. 175. 6 d.) 
as a marriag Aru two hundred livres (8 J. 155.) 
t of clothes for their huſbands; and 

twelve livres (105. 6d.) for a wedding dinner. 
But while the queen was thus diſplaying the good- 
neſs of her diſpoſition, the engines of calumny were 

already employed in undermining her reputation, in 

damping the public joy, and in depreciating the acts 
of benevolence which charmed the people. Theſe 
efforts were more deſperately renewed when the 
| wiſhes of the royal family were crowned by the birth 
of a prince. On that occaſion the public feſtivi 
was unbounded, and the royal munificence no leſs 


* conſpicuous than on the former occaſion. The 


king granted an exemption from the e or 


1 It * be neceſſary to inform the 1 that 3 in Perl ane was 
an office, where women from the country came to «fer their ſervice ”s 
nurſes z they were retained by the Bourgeoiſes, and if the ſti ons 

wages were not dyly paid, the nurſet had a remedy againſt 4 
bande of their emplo yers, by impriſonment in a ſummary ways an 
thout the a incident to ordinary proceſſes. 
= Anecdotes, &c. vol. i. p. 282. 296. 
» Id. p. 303. ny . a 


c 


. poll- 


? 
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poll-tax for a year to the claſs of his ſubjeQs 
reſiding in the capital; liberated great numbers of 
priſoners for debt in the provinces ; reſtored to their 
ts all thoſe legitimate children whom diſtreſs 
com them to leave at the foundling-hoſ 
pital ; paid the debts of priſoners in Paris to the 
amount of four hundred and fixty-four thouſand 
livres, (20,300 ho Ms diſcharged many who were 
impriſoned for . — — propoſed an act 
of charity of the moſt extenſive and beneficent de» 
ſcription, but the treaſury would not authoriſe its 
being carried into execution, Her project way to 
redeem and reſtore to the owners all clothes and ne- 
ceſſaries which the poor had been obliged to pawn 
at the Mont de Pizt#*, The prince, who was the 
ſubje& of theſe rejoicings and charities, fortunately 
died at an early period of the revolution. His fiſter 
and 3 brother were reſerved to participate the 
diſaſters of their family. 5 | 
The progreſs of the war, the freedom of political Calumnies 
diſcuſſion, the exertions of the economiſts, and the dun. 
arts of a reſolute faction, had now produced a ſtate 
of anxiety and turbulence in the public mind, which 
promiſed to forward thoſe views which a more rigid 
government, and a more proſperous ſtate of finances 
would have reſtrained. e tongue of ſlander now 
moved without reſtraint agai e queen, who be» 
fore had been the theme of applauſe and admiration. 
Her honour was affailed by the moſt virulent and 
unfounded defamations; the national animoſity, which 
her union with France was ſuppoſed to have extin- 
guiſhed for ever, was revived in order to load her 
with imaginary crimes. She was accuſed of plunder- 
ing the treaſury of France to make remittances to 
her brother; as an additional inſult, ſhe was often 
mentioned by the odious title of P Autrichienne, 
and her ſeat, Trianon, was nick-named Le petit 


24 Vienne. 
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Vienne. The expences to which ſhe ſubj the 


nation, and the liberality of her preſents to her fa- 


vourites, were topics of unbounded, reprobation z 


in a word, every want felt by the people was im- 
2 her aſcendaney, while the king was repre- 
ented as a man-immerſed in ſenſuality, indolent, 
and little better than an idiot, The falſity of theſe 
accuſations is obvious. The queen never did, and 
never could ſquander the public money in the manner 
alleged. Her expences were by no means enormous, 
they were far inferior to thoſe of madame du Barry ; 
and her whole donations did not equal what Louis 
XIV. allowed to one of his ſeveral miſtreſſes, ma- 
demoiſelle Fontanges, who had three hundred thou- 
ſand livres (13,1251.) a month. It was impoſſible 
that ſhe ſhould have drawn money from the treaſ 
to remit to her brother, as ſuch a tranſaction m 
neceflarily have been known to a great number of 
perſons, and entries muſt haye been made in various 


forms which would have afcertained the fact. Yet 


when the moſt ſtrict ſcrutinies were afterwards made, 
when wealth, honour, and applauſe would have 


deen the meed of diſcovery, no ſuch tranſaction 


Ani 
ſtration of 
Calonne. 


was diſcloſed; nor could the hardineſs of thoſe 
who, by the aid of forgery, affected to ſupply ſuch 
documents as truth did not afford, ever venture? 
to bring forward the ſlighteſt written proof on the 


ject, 
| The ublic mind was in this ſtate when peace 
was made with * Necker ſays, that, in 
« 1781, he had left the finances in perfect equili- 
* brium, but the impoſts were conſiderable. The 
„ king had prevented their increaſe, by providing 
from his ſavings an intereſt for loans, become in- 


e diſpenſable to meet the extraordinary expences 


« of the war.“ Perhaps ſo much of this obſerv- 


ation as relates to Necker himſelf is queſtionable. 


4 Anecdotes, vol. i. „. +26, 
He 
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He continues thus: The approaching return of 
6 peace would have opened a new career to hope, 
c had not the king entruſted the auſtere functions 
« of adminiſtration to a man more worthy of being 
e the hero of courtiers, than the miniſter of a king. 
« The reputation of M. de Calonne was in con- 
<« traſt with the morals of Louis XVI.; and I know 
c not by what reaſonings, or by what aſcendant, 
<« this prince was engaged to give a place in his 
council to an — magiſtrate, diſtinguiſhed as 
« an amiable man in the moſt elegant ſocieties of 
« Paris, but whoſe levity and principles were 
« dreaded by all France. How often muſt ſuch a 
“ determination have been repented of? Money 
« was laviſhed, largeſſes multiplied, no inſtance of 
facility and complaiſance was refuſed, economy 
„ was even made a ſubje& of deriſion; and to 
„give a ſyſtematic air to this inconſiderate con- 
duct, for the firſt time, the aſſertion was hazard. 
ed, that the immenſity of expence, by animating 
circulation, was the true principle of credit; a 
4 maxim applauded by all thoſe who found them- 
4“ ſelves fitted to ſecond the miniſter in this mode of 
« ſerving the ſtate.” 
It is to be recollected, that this character of M. de 
Calonne is given by his avowed opponent; many 
other authors have concurred in decrying his 


niſtration *, but it is praiſed by others of equal judg- 


ment and veracity *. 
of a port at Cherbourg, which 


The grand 
was proſecuted at a vaſt expence during his admi- 


© On the Revolution, vol. i. p. 14. I am apprehenſive, that ſome 
phraſes in this quotation are not correctly tran{lated, particularly as 
avewed magiſftrate z but not having a copy of the work in French I 
cannot correct them. 

0 Impartial Hiſt , vol. i, P. 21. de, vol. i. p · 60. Rabaud, 
p. 36. Hiſtorical Sketch, 5 33. Life of Dumouries, vol. ii. p. 13. 
Chriſtie's Letters, p. 67. Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 73, 

t See Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p, 4% Bouille's Memoirs, 


Þ; 47. Wilde's Addreſs, p. 319» | 
þ g it ti n, 
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niſtration, would have given little umbrage to the 
people, but the general ſpirit of falſe economy ren- 
dered every expence a matter of complaint. The 
purchaſe of ' St. Cloud, and payment of the count 
d'Artois's debts, excited conſiderable clamour, and 
diſcontent was hourly increaſing. | 

The conſtruction of a in the channel was a 
national object of the firſt importance. If ſueceſſ- 
ful, it would have done more towards the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the French navy, than any other project in 
which the public * could have been expended. 
The king had ever had its completion at heart, and 
was ſo ſtruck with the utility of the ſcheme, that 
for ſeveral years his cloſet was hung with draw- 
ings on the ſubje&t*, The cones firſt ſunk had 
been deſtroyed by tempeſts, ten new cones were 
prepared, and the king reſolved to pay a viſit. to 
Cherbourg to ſee one of them navigated and ſunk. 
His apart was a progreſs of benevolence *, every 
thing which could endear a monarch to his people 
— his conduct. He ſpent four days at Cher- 
bouts not like a man who leaves home to gratify 
an idle curioſity, but examining, inveſtigating, and 
comparing the objects preſented to his notice. The 
people, yet uncorrupted by the efforts of ſedition, 
received him with acclamations and benedictions. 
He diſtributed ſome favours, and had intended 


more, but was prevented by the ſelfiſhneſs of the 


marſhal de Caſtries, miniſter of marine, who had. 
left at Paris his port-folio of intended promotions ?. 
On his return he was hailed with tranſports of joy ; 
triumphal arches were erected, ſolemn ſervices were 


» Life of Dumovriez, vol. i. p. 480. 

* One inſtance of his tenderneſs muſt not be omitted: a woman 
wife to the jailor at Havre, threw herſelf at bis feet, and craved parden 
for three deſerters then in cuſtody. The king reed her up, ſaying, 
Wich all my heart, good woman; I wiſh you had interceded tor 


« four.” Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 156. 
Life of Dumouriez, vol. i. p. 488. 1 | 
performed 
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8 in the churches, and the keys of towns, 
ought by the citizens in proceſſion, were ſurren- 
dered to the ſovereign. The king was ſo delighted 
with theſe — of loyalty, that he de- 
clared, next to his conſecration at Rheims, the day 
of his arrival at Cherbourg was the happieſt of his 
life. The people were no leſs pleaſed, and gloried 
in repeating the words of their ſovereign, who to 
their repeated acclamations of Vive le Roi! con- 
22 replied, Vive mon Peuple Vive mon bon 
Peuple* / Yet this journey, ſo laudable in its ob- 
ject, ſo ſatisfactory in its reſult, did not eſcape 
ſevere animadverſion. Mirabeau mentions it in diſ- 
 reſpe&ful terms of cenſure : © A king oppreſſes his 
“ ſubjects with taxes badly organiſed ; the day of 
“ his acceſſion is conſecrated to feſtivity; he makes 
an uſeleſs and expenſive journey; on his return 
“ he paſſes under triumphal arches *.”? 


The virtue, the religion, the benevolence, and Attacks on 


a7 


morals of the king, preſented ſo few vulnerable queen 


ints, that ſlander was at a loſs on what part of 

is character to make an attack. The queen, equally 
upright in her ſentiments, was leſs guarded in her 
conduct. In her calumny found an eaſy prey; and 
afterwards, being united with ſedition, made a joint 
attack, with a view not only to injure her, but to 
debaſe the king, and vilify —— itſelf . One 


principal engine of this projected nab, was 
the affair of the necklace, in which the cardinal de — 


Rohan was made the dupe of two intriguing adven- 
turers, and the queen implicated, though ſhe had 
not the ſlighteſt Frey me in the tranſaction. 
Had ſhe wanted ſuch a necklace, ſhe would have 
bought and worn it publicly; had ſhe required money, 
there was no need to recur to a ſecret and diſgrace» 


2 For a very minute and intereſting account of this journey, ſee 
necdotes, &. vol. i. p. 183. 
* Eſſai ſur la Secte des Illumin&s. Iutrod. p. 16. 
» Moore's View, vol. i. p. 34+ 


ful 
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ful negociation, the court bankers would have gladly 


ſupplied her. But, at all events, ſhe would never have 
applied to the cardinal, whom ſhe was known to 
hate; or have affociated with a worthleſs adventurer, 
and a woman of low birth and education, and diſ- 
ſting manners. —_— thoſe parts of this 
ory, which tended to inculpate the queen, were 
never currently believed, yet they had the effect of 
making her conduct the topic of public examin- 
ation, an event always degradi 7 generally danyer- 
ous. The people received, with increaſing avidity, 
account of her profuſion, and having been 

led to believe, that they were miſerable beyond all 
former example, were eaſily induced to impute that 
to her. That I may not return to this ſub- 


and futility of ſuch complaints. The taſte and 
legance which accompanied every act of the queen 
excited much admiration ; and as ſhe had a ſingular 
grace in giving, her predilection was a ſource of 
envy, her bounty of admiration, though the one 
was conferred without reproach, the other without 
profuſion. In the courſe of a reign of eighteen years, 
her expences amounted in the whole to about ten 
millions of livres (437,500 J.); of this about half a 


- miſe 
je, et me once for all expoſe the extreme ma- 
ce 
el 


million (21, 87 5 J.) was expended in buildings and 


decorations at Trianon, and in the purchaſe of St. 
Cloud. If from this ſum we deduct ſix millions, 
(262,500 J.) produced by the ſale of Chateau Trom- 
tte, an eſtate belonging to the crown, which the 
ing made over to her uſe*; the remainder, four mil- 


© Anecdotes, &c. vol; i. p. 338 to 418. It is further obſerved on 
this ſubject, that the Memoirs of the Counteſs de la Motte are « 


ö re web of fables, totallv deſtitute of all proof, written or oral 
What Fadi of. The 


is worſe, the woman is continually contradiing herſ 
romance of the ſecond Memeire is totally different from that of the 
fiſt; and the romance of the third having no reſemblance to either 
firſt or ſecond. This is the oblervation of M. Montjoye, which I 
can neither corroborate nor controvert, having read the ' Mauren in 
queſtion long ago, and without much attention. See Eloge, &c. 

111.8. 5 

if 4 Anecdotes, &. vol. i. p. 34. 


) 
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lions (175,000/7.) is too inconſiderable to deſerve 
notice. In fact, the leaders of faction had eſta» 
bliſhed many falſe points which led to endleſs in- 
conſiſtencies; they made a trifling deficit an evil of 
the firſt magnitude; they charged it all to the ac- 
count of the royal family, whoſe expences were ſa 
| as to defy cenſure, and at laſt were res» 
duced to the pitiful neceſſity of publiſhing the red - 
book, to make good by clamour againſt individuals 
what was wanting in proof of criminality, ſufficiently 
important to intereſt the public, | 

While the public mind was agitated by panic fears Catonne 
and inflamed by calumny, an oppoſition was com- 9ilmiſled, 
menced in the parliament of Paris to the grant of ſup- 
plies. Calonne was obliged to acknowledge a deficit 
of one hundred and twenty millions (5,250,000 J.); 
the king, unacquainted with the ſtate of public opinion, 
and actuated only by his deſire to relieye the diſtreſſes 
of his people, declared that he would have no more 
loans or new taxes. The miniſter was obliged to 
conyene the Notables, for whom he had prepared a 
plan at once dignified, conſtitutional, . and expe- 
dient *; but the death of Vergennes occaſioned de- 
lay, and weakened the influence of Calonne ; an 
oppoſition againſt him was formed in the cloſet, 
where advantage was taken of the queen's diſlike, 
and in the Notables, where an oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures promiſed both popularity and favour. His 
plans were rejected, he was obliged to quit the helm, 
and retire from France, after having been deprived of 
the order du Saint Eſprit. 

De Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, who ſuc- Admini. 
ceeded Calonne, after trying in vain to break the ton | 
phalanx formed by faction, and to raiſe the neceſſary Brieane. 
ſupplies, after encountering oppoſition from all quar- 
ters, and embarraſling government with almoſt inſur- 
mountable difficulties, abandoned a ſituation he was no 


* Rabaud's Hiſtory, p. 38. t Bovill6's Memoirs. 
longer 
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longer able to hold, * the convocation 
of the three eſtates, and the recal of Necker, the 
popular idol . This miniſter, with a raſhneſs,- pre- 
fomption, and ambitious ſelfiſhneſs which eclipſe his 
merits in other reſpects, convoked the Notables only 
to rejeC their deciſions, courted the populace and the 

Orleans faction by the moſt ſiniſter and diſhoneſt 
means, organiſed the convocation of the three eſtates 
at a time and place which rendered an open war be- 


| tween the three orders inevitable, and by allowing 


Meeting 

4 the 
ates- ge. 

neral. 


the tiers. etat a double repreſentation, inſured their 
conqueſt, and prepared for the ſuperior orders an 
abje& degradation and inevitable extinction. | 
At the meeting of the three eſtates the king was 
laced in a ſituation entirely new, and more em- 
raſſing than that of any monarch before him. 
He had, in compliance with the wiſh of his people, 
called theStates-General, yet the credit was attributed 
to a miniſter who had been obtruded on him in con- 
tradition to his own will. He was alarmed by re- 
rts of a deficit which, though unimportant in 
elf, was magnified into an unlimited evil, and 
which he could acquire no popularity by annihilat- 
ing, as its exiſtence was falſely imputed to him. 
The turbulence of the tiers-etat, their factious pro- 
ceedings againſt the other ſtates, and their unremit- 
ting endeavours to embarraſs government and uſurp 
all authority ; the rebellious diſpoſitions of the Pa- 
riſians; and the famine, which though in 
occaſioned by artful and unprincipled conſpiracy, 
was converted into an article of accuſation agai 
the king, added to his diſtreſs, and rendered his 
ſituation ſtill more critical, His authority was not 
diminiſhed by any a& formally announced, yet every 
exertion of it was attended with difficulty and danger. 
If the declaration of his will announced a popular 


| See the various hiſtories, the Lives of de BaizNNR and Neck, 
and the authorities there quoted, 
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att, the monarch acquired but a momentary applauſe; ; 
he was deprived of the affection which ought to have 

' reſulted from it, by a reſolute band of detractors, who . 
attributed it to the — of Necker, to unavoĩd- 

able neceſſity, or to hypocriſy: but if the act an- 

nounced happened to be unpopular, which the party 

in oppoſition could at any time occaſion, it was o 

probriouſly reviled and contumaciouſly reſiſted. 

The tiers-etat comported themſelves with all the Turbu- 
vulgar licentiouſneſs of men unuſed to power, who — uk 
were reſolved to maintain their poſts by inſolence, «ac. 
and to extend their authorities by tyranny. They 
were, —— but too much en by the \ 
perverted populace of the capital, 'who, guided by a 
gang of daring conſpirators, ſanctioned every 
of uſurpation, every ebullition of petulance. 
them they were ſupported in thoſe inſolent attacks 
on the king, which not only retrenched his autho- 
rity in the adminiſtration of affairs, but purſued him 
in the hour of dejeCtion, and to thegeceſſes of pater- 
nal ſenſibility, with clamorous defiance and brutal 
pertinacity. Thus was applauſe, inſtead of con- f June. 
tempt, enſured to the treacherous pantomime of the 
Tennis- court; thus were the benevolent intentions of 23d June. 
the monarch reſiſted with undiſguiſed contumely, 
and ſtigmatized with unqualified rancour. The 
miniſter, who had adviſed the meaſure which brought 
the conteſt to its firſt criſis, and deſerted his maſter 
when his ſervices were moſt neceſſary, was idolized, 
while the confiding monarch became a victim to his 
ſuggeſtions, and devoted to popular odium. This 
ſtate of conſtraint extorted from him that pathetic 
expreſſion, Je n'ai eu, depuis 1 annbet, que 
&« des inftans de bonbeur, “ For ſome years 
I have only felt a few moments of happineſs *,” 


* Moore's View, vol. i. pe 1549. For details of the other fats 5 
above flated, ſee the Lives of Nrekta, Miaazzav, ORLEANS, and 
BAILLY, and the authorities there quoted, 


* 


The 
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The moſt material point to the tiers-etat was the 


the orders. verification of powers and tranſaction of buſineſs in 


a common aſſembly. This the other two orders re- 
ſiſted with the reſolution of men who were conſcious 
that their exiſtence depended on the reſult of the 
conteſt. The tide of popularity ran violently agai 
them, and ſome treacherous individuals exhibited 
intentions of defection. The king, ever anxious to 
comply with what he conſid the wiſh of his 
people, favoured the union of the orders, which he 
was now brought to conſider as the only means of 
giving peace and reſtoring tranquillity. Some of the 
nobility who were molt in his confidence, particularly 
the duc de Luxembourg, remonſtrated againſt the 
meaſure, as ant with the moſt fatal conſe» 
_ The „ however, perſevered in his 
etermination, and diſclaimed every project of re- 
ſiſtance with that truly patriotic exclamation, « I will 
* not ſuffer a ſingle lite to be loſt in my cauſe ',”? Ac. 
cordingly a meſſage was ſent to the nobility, requir. 
ing them to > Joln e tiert etat, which, notwithſtand. 


ing a very vigorous plea wi from the viſcount de 
this 


Mirabeau, was com with *, Before we blame 
the king's conduQ particular, it is 
not only to appreciate the virtues by which it was 
aQuated, but duly to weigh the difficulties of his 
ſituation, and the uncertain reſult, under all cireum · 
ſtances, of a contrary mode of proceeding. It is 
neceſſary to conlider the total impoſſibility of re- 
ſtoring propriety and decorum to a legiſlature, one 


1 Fogg apr de d'Orleans, vol. i. p. 363. Moore's View, vol, i, 
p. 264, Kc. &c. This ſingular clemency and averſion to bloodſhed was 
the king's __, - charaQtriftic, and doubtleſs the cauſe of moſt of hi 
misfortunes. The reſolute detractors of Lovis, fearful of the impreſ- 
gon this fact muſt make to the prejudice of their cauſe, have advanced 
ridiculous ſtories about his cruelty to animals, One gives an aceount 
of his ſhooting a cat z to which another has added ſome vague aſſertions 
about torturing reptiles, and killing an aſs || See Pages, vol. i, p. 131. 
Mrs. Wollſtonecraft's Hiſtory, p. 237. | 
* Moore's View, vol. i. p. 266, &c. &. | I&T of 


of the members of which-aftet warts declaredy that 


tt had Henry IV. or Louis XII. reigned at the be- 
6 I nin of the Revolution, it would not have 
a? iminiſhed the neceſüt) of throwing off the royal 
Copies fi oo oo gle „erahnen Nom dl 
_ While the king was thus labouring by-conceſſion, 
to conciliate eſteem, the — . — whom 
every acquiſition of power rendered more eager in 
the. purſuit of their ultimate odject, exerted their 
efforts to undermine. and deſtroy the ſmall ſhare of 


D power yet remaining to the royal 
bis 
and t 


ſoldiers were ſeduced from their, dut 

lace inflamed and encouraged to 

acts of violence and rebellion ", The moſt atrocious 
calumnies and abſurd ts were raiſed againſt the 
king and queen, and circulated, not only in Paris, 
but throughout the kingdom. The moſt audacious 
libels were openly vended, and every means reſorted 
to which could complete the perverſion of the / way 
mind, In the ſeditious groups at the Palais Royal, 
proſc s were iſſued againſt every one who. was 
reputed - a court favourite, particularly the count 
d'Artois, the prince de Conde and his family, and 
the ducheſs de nac. This lady incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the faction, not only as a favourite of 
the king and queen, but from a generally believed 
aſſertion that anti-patriotic aſſociations were formed, 
and that her houſe was their place of rendezvous. 
This is poſitively denied by the biogra of the 
ducheſs, who lage that the houſe of relation 
was open to all the deputies”. Thoſe of a particular 
deſcription would, of courſe, abſent themſelves z 
they had their meetings elſewhere, but none were 


I Defenſeur de la Conſtitution par Maximilien Robeſpierre, p. 185. 

® Sec ORLEANS, , | 

a Memoires de la Ducbefſe de Polignac, par la Comteſſe Diane de 
Polignar, p. 28, 
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Exertiont 
of the fac« 


* 
tious. 


excluded. In the provinces as well as in Paris, the 


Arm 


round Pa- 


ris. 


Dom bun em 
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with the moſt atrocious «Qs and 
intentions. The chain of communication 
conſpirators in the capital, and the diſ- 
the country, was ſo regularly maintained, 
oft inconſi erable villages in the kingdom 


with tht opin 
I Et 
defended, and threatened with à total 
Under theſe eireumſtances, 
his mode of proteeding, 
to repreſs licentiouſneſs ere it ac ulred tho an 
aſcendancy, and to ſecure the ſafety of the kingdom 
timely exertion. He teſolyed. to remove from 
thoſe troops who were diſpoſed to relinquiſh 
all obedience, and to replace them with others who 
ight at once protect the city, and teftrain the 
ulent. For this purpoſe an army was collected 
— bourhood of Paris under the command 
of m Brogliv. The violent members of the 
aſſembly exerted themſelves in the moſt ſtrenuous 
manner againſt this act of tive, and en- 
deavoured to miſtepreſent the king's whole conduct 
and intentions by the moſt flanderous reports ; but 
ned fo poſit ——_— 2 here de- 
nied tively ſpontan by 
himſelf, that irhpartisl Judgment the gel 


Arthur Young's Tra * + 16s. ay —_— 
2 . 2 dark 1 > 


hes Mo 1. — ont oper la 1 * 1 11, t®. what an hae 
is gi jetter written wy the — to moan, 


8 _ the Baſtille, and of my IR wiit which wete theſe 
111 li will be that when I ll walk my 
a — in 


6nd 


LOUIS XVI.--THE QUEEN, &c. 
and improbable fallacy . Whatever might 

views of the monarch, | | 

feated by | 

crouded his infantry into three or four little camps 


cheer, 


women of the town, to the temptatio:: of 
— —— of the glow — 
ü ery were in a manner 
— juin, and his whole poſition was 
| lated to defeat the purpoſes of encamp- 
ment“. The court, however, unacquainted with 


theſe diſadvantages, announced a change of miniſters, Change of 
and miniſtry. 

. occaſioned the capture of the Baſtille, and the other Revolu- 

events which are generally confidered as the com- 


which accelerated the plans of the inf 


mencement of the revolution. 


in the vicinity of Paris, expoſed to the ſeduQtion of 
His ca» 


a5 


When the king was informed of theſe fatal tranſ- ConduRof 
actions, he took, without delay, ſuch meaſures as he ** "8+ 


- conſidered moſt judicious for allaying the popular 
ferment. He delivered himſelf, without heſitation, 
to the ion of that aſſembly which had yet 
only to degrade, brave, and inſult him. He ap- 
peared among them without ceremony or attendance, 
addreſſed them in terms of conciliation and tender- 
neſs; he convinced them how innocent he was of 
any hoſtile deſigns, and immediately ordered the 
to be withdrawn. The next day he con- 

ſented to the recal of Necker ; and the triumph of the 
factious was complete. Say, detraQors of this un- 
— was it fear, was it the baſe deſire 
preſ a degraded and precarious exiſtence, or 
was it that dread of occaſioning the blood - ſhed of his 
. ungrateful ſubjects, from which all his ſufferin 
proceeded, that now actuated his condut ? That 


. Þ Memoire de Lally Tollendal, p. 75. quoted in Hiſtorical Sketch 
of the French Revolut on, p. 183. | 
4 Life of Dumouries, vol, ii. p,4t+ 
r See ORL RANG, 
6 Impartial Hiſtory, yol, i, P+ 135» &e, &e, 
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was not fear is manifeſt from the refolution he 
adopted, in deſpite of every remonſtrance, to viſit the 
capital, the very den of his ferocious enemies, in 
perſon; and to expoſe, without defence, à life 
which he could never be induced to ſecure by en- 
dangering the life of another. But that fear which 


he was incapable of feeling for himſelf, he exprefled 
in the moſt benignant manner for his friends whoſe 


lives were threatened. He preferred diveſting him- 


. ſelf of the aſſiſtance and ſociety of his moſt affec- 


youth ul 0 
Kin A J. 
ſit to Paris. 


tionate adherents, to the act of retaining them at the 
riſk of thoſe horrible events which had already 


ſtained Paris with blood, and to which the pro- 


ſcriptions of the Palais Royal obviouſly pointed. He 
inſiſted on the departure of the count d' Artois, the 
duke and ducheſs of Polignac, and ſeveral other 
perſons whoſe ſervices and fidelity had endeared them 
to him and the queen. He added his commands to 
her entreaties, and finally prevailed on them to aban- 
don a country which, they conſidered only under the 
influence'of a temporary phrenzy, and to which they 
hoped ſpeedily to return in ſafety and peace... 
Cheerleſs and dreary was the king's progreſs from 
Verſailles to Paris; uncomfortable the aſpect of every 
object on his approach. The journey was under- 
taken in contradiction to the ſuggeſtions of pru- 
dential advice, and the pleadings of connubial ten- 
derneſs. Ihe recent events, the confirmed domination 
of a party who wiſhed his deſtruction, the abſence 
of his friends, and the triumph of his enemies, ſhed 
over the mind of the king that dejeCtion which 
diſplayed itſelf in ſpite of every effort, Paleneſs 
altered his countenance, ſorrow caſt a ſhade over 
luis features, melancholy marked the brow of ſuffer- 
ing majeſty, He ſurveyed the ſpectators with an 
eager gaze, and ſmiled at thoſe he recollected; but 


© Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 142, &c, &c, Conjuration de d' Or- 
leans, vol. ii. p. 7 


1 
* Memoires de la Ducheſſe de Polignac, p. 33, 33. 
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with a ſmile which ill concealed the anguiſh of his 


ſoul*. The unuſual ery of vive la nation while 
that of vive le roi / was ſuppreſſed by order of la 
Fayette ; the refuſal to permit the gardes-du-corps 
to enter the city, and the delivery of the king to the 
national guard, who formed a triple row on each 
ſide his carriage, were inauſpicious circumſtances. 
His paſſage to the hotel de ville, under a long arch 
of pikes and naked ſwords”, the inſolent ſpeech 
of Bailly, and the compelled aſſumption of the 
national cockade, were mortifications equally new 
and degrading *. Yet the ſincere patriotiſm of 
the king, his ove for the people, and the genuine 
candour and goodneſs of his diſpoſition, at length 
vanquiſhed enmity, and melted ſullenneſs. The 
pathetic emotion with which he pronounced the 
words, „ My people may always rely upon my 
« affection,“ and his appearance at the window of 
the hotel de ville, adorned with the newly adopted 
badge of patriotiſm, diffuſed general joy; the cry of 
vive le roi! could be no longer reſtrained. "The 
returning love and confidence of his people, reſtored 
tranquillity and joy to the monarch,” and ſent him 
to Verſailles with every appearance of content and 
ſatisfaQtion *, | 

The afſembly, now freed from all reſtraint, and 
influenced by a faction which had views the moſt 
hoſtile to the perſon and dignity of the monarch, no 
longer preſerved any decency or reſpect in their pro- 
ceedings. They made the moſt wanton attacks on 
property of every kind; and while they were in- 
ceſlantly clamorous about the miſeries of the king- 
dom, and the inſubordination of the people, took 
no ſtep to repreſs licentiouſneſs or ſtrengthen the 


* Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 143, &c. &c. Conjuration de d'Or- 
leans, vol. ii. p. $r. 

Pages, vol, i. p. 167. 

* See BAILLY and ORLEANS, h 

a Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 145+ Rabaud's Hiſtory, p. 114, &c. 
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ſcinded Us projoled advantages — all | 
failed for want of ſubſcribers ; they ſhewed, in 
their debates, a marked diſtruſt and contempt for 
the king; and when complaints were made of the 
murders committed, a * member, Barnave, 
aſked, with a ſneer, If the blood which had been 
“ ſhed was ſo remarkably pure??? | 
Yet theſe violences, while unreſiſted, failed of 
producing the effects expected by the conſpirators ; 
they felt the neceſſity of creating an oppoſition real 
or fictitious, and uſing it to aid their calumnies and 
treaſonable machinations. For this purpoſe they 
paſſed, without deliberation, a ſeries of decrees by 
which all the property in the kingdom, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, was invaded, and preſſed the king to 
ſanftion them without delay; which, after ſome re- 
monſtrance, he did; and thus their firſt attack was 
parried *. After this, the aſſembly paſſed a declar- 
ation of the rights of man, and ſome few articles of a 
new conſtitution, which the king, conſidering them 
only as parts of a larger work, declined ſanctioning, 
till he ſaw their application to ſome conſiſtent, uni- 
form whole, and retained them in his poſſeſſion, 
without expreſſing his decided approbation or dif. 
approbation, This was immediately converted into 
a ground of oppoſition and virulent abuſe. Myſterious 
reports were circulated of the moſt alarming ten- 
dency, of a project to carry off the king, diſſolve the 
aſſembly, and enſlave the nation. Such ſchemes are de. 


monſtrated to have been impoſſible, from the invin- 


b See particularly the debates on the declaration of the rights of 
man, on the vero, on the king's inviolability, and on the ſucceſſion to 
the erown;” | | 

£ Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Ambition and Conqueſts of France, p. 252, 
where the fate of this incendiary is thus deſcribed : ** BARNAVE was 
1% perſecuted for a long time, driven from place to place, and at laſt 
6 ſeized _ . . —＋ 5 gn 140 his own No that 
& cruel anſwer he made to Lally, when exclaiming againſt the 
„ murders of Bertbier and Foulon.“ M oro ; 

cidle 


s Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i, p. 227. Debates, 


die obſtacles which on 
flight from Verſailles, and from his 
money, which h he could only have drawn from 
Paris *. 2 — N 
reports ot t E garqtsaucorpa, the 
threats of immediate famine, in 5 ny raiſe the 
mob of Paris, ol] packers the conqueſt and debaſes 
ment of the king. 


king's 


want of 


as” 


r the cauſes which led to the 5th og. 


uk ue deſcribed under another head.. It js 
N he king, uy 
royal family. The king, tot 
14 of what was paſſing at Paris, w 
ubtedly was not the caſe Sith the leading = 
ſpi ons fn the afombly had been preſſed to — 
ſe decrees which be had before reſerved 
ſideration; and, on that day, returned an — 
expreſſed in the moſt prudent and moderate terms . 
It produced a great emotion; and the im 
public, if its yoice had not been forcibly ſup 
would have approved it*. The aſſembly, — 
received it with inſolence and diſdain, and inſiſted on 
the immediate and unqualified ſanction. The king, in 
the mean time, went to Meudon, to enjoy the diyer- 
ſion of hunting, in which he was engaged, when an 
expreſs came do inform him of the arrival of the mob 
from Paris to demand bread. © Alas !” he exclaim- 
ed, if I had it I ſhould not wait to be aſked.” 
He reſolved imm to return; when a chevalier 
de St. Louis, aware of the danger of his ſituation, 
exhorted him not to fear. I never was afraid in 
© my life,”” was the monarch's reply. rt 
there is little reaſon to doubt that the infigators of 
horrible ſcene had in contemplation the murder of 


* Sur Adminiſtration de M. Necker, par lui mẽ me, pe» 196. 
f Seo ORLEANS, | | 

s APPENDIX, No. I. 

» Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 255, 
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the king, Mill the ſpirit of loyalty was not yet 
ſo entirely extinct that they Pew ple profeſs it. 


But the arts of calumny had been ſo ſucceſsful that 


they were under no ſuch reſtraint with reſpect to the 


queen. Her they reviled with the moſt opprobrious 


appellations, and ſtigmatized with 'the moſt odion 
erimes. Againſt her they vented threats which woul d 


make the heart of humanity ſhudder, in terms which 


to repeat would inſult the ear of modeſty. When 
the king returned to Verſailles, he found the pofition 
of affairs much more alarming than he had been 
taught to expect. He found the city inundated 
with a clamorous and ſanguinary mob, the court 
under the agitation of terror, and the council par- 
taking in the general alarm. It was propoſed, in 
council, that the royal family ſnould be removed; 
but that propoſition being over- ruled, the queen 


. 1 Much has been ſaid by thoſe writers who inſiſt on the king's in- 

ſincerity reſpecting his carriages heing brought out, from which an ig- 
tended elcape is ſtrongly inferred. In . of this tranſaction, 
I ſhall cite the words of an intelligent cabinet mmiſter and: eye - Wit. 
neſs: The king's private opinion was to await the ſtorm ;; and 
« if it had been intended to conceal this truth, the officers on duty 
% with the king ought to have been forbidden repeatedly to affert, that 
4% they heard him. pacing acroſs his apartment, and ſeveral times ex- 
« claiming, with a ſentiment of repugnance and indignation, A fugi- 
« tive king! A fugitive king !—He determined, however, to order his 
* carriages; but the traces having been cut or taken away by the 
« people of Verſailles, who wiſhed at all hazards to oppoſe: the de- 
« parture of the court, freſh doubts aroſe, and a ſecond conſultation 
%s reſolved upon, Within the palace there was a general agitation 
« and the queen, in the ſpace of a few. hours, held two directly con- 
4% trary opinions. The king, ſurrounded and preceded by his guards, 
% would, I think, have overcome any reſiſtance from the people; but 
© the excellent diſpoſition of the prince would not allow him to be 
« the occaſion and witneſs of a tumult where the effuſion of blood 
% would probably be inevitable. However, at a time and in circum- 
1 ſtances where even the king's perſon might be expoſed, it is evident 


<4. that he mult neceſſarily decide tor him ſelt, and be reſolved:to remain 


« at Verſailles.” Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 261. From this 
narrative it appears, that though the king would not impede the depar- 
ture of his family, and would even have departed himſelf, had the pre- 
vailing opinion of the cabinet directed the meaſure ; yet he conſidered 
the propoſal with horror, and was ſo firm in his diſpoſition ta-metcy, 
that not even the advice of his miniſters could have induced him ta adopt 


a mode of conduct which might have occaſioned the effulion of blood. 


LOUIS XVI.—THE QUEEN, &e. 


was informed, that as the fury and malice of the in- 

ſurgents were peculiarly pointed againſt her, it would 
be highly proper to withdraw, for ſome time at 
leaſt, from Verſailles. Her "anſwer was truly con- 
ſiſtent with the magnanimity ſhe had always dif- 
played. I am determined never to forſake my 
* huſband: if the Pariſians are bent on murdering 
4 me, I will die at the feet of the king.“ 

Meanwhile the aſſembly were inſulted leſs 


1 


of the aſ- 


the licentious proceedings of the mob, who dif- ſ*=bly. 


claimed every appearance of reſpect, than by the 
open triumph of thoſe members of their own body 
who were known to inſtigate | ſuch proceedings. 
From them the inſurgents received a new impulle, 
and from clamouring for bread, and venting execra- 
tions againſt the gardes-du-corps, began to demand 
a ſimple and unconditional aſſent to the decrees pre- 
ſented to the king; and twelve of them inſiſted on 
accompanying Mounier, the preſident, and the reſt 
of the deputation into his preſence. The king received 
them with ſo much dignity and graciouſneſs as in- 
ſtantly overcame all their prejudices; he convinced 
them that no effort of his was wanting, or ſhould ever 
be wanting, to procure them ſupplies of proviſions, 
complied with their requeſt! of a written order; 
though he knew it mult be inefteQtual, and ſent them 
from his preſence mollified, weeping, and even 
fainting. Mounier and his fix colleagues,. however, 
did not abandon their purſuit ; they perſevered in 
preſſing his acceptance of the preliminary articles of 
the conſtitution, pretending that public tranquillity 
would reſult from the conceſſion. Againſt this ar- 
gument the king was never obdurate : he yielded, 
after a ſtruggle protracted till eleven o' clock at 
night, which demonſtrates that what fear for him- 
ſelf or ſolicitude for his family could not effect, was 
inſtantaneouſly produced by a ſuggeſtion of ſparin 

the blood of his people. Such was the conduct of 
the king; but poſterity will never forget the mo- 
1 6c ment 
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et ment choſen by the aſſembly to conſecrate the 
4 theory of the rights of man, and to lay the corner 
5 ſtone of the temple of liberty *.” 
Magnani - I paſs over intermediate tranſactions, till la Fayette, 
miy of the haying arrived and bad an interview with the king, 
tocxk the reſponſibility of all further events on him- 
ſelf, and adviſed Mounier to adjourn the aſſembly. 
The king appears to have been tranquillized by the 
promiſes of the general, and to have confided in the 
effect of his exertions; but the queen informed of 
the inv of the Pariſian mob againſt her, ac- 
uainted with the criminal views of the Orleans 
fation, and perhaps, perſonally ſuſpicious of Ia 
Fayette, retired to her cloſet, prepared to expect 
ſome dreadful event. Yet ſhe did not give way 
to apprehenſion, or exhibit 2 of fear. She 
replied to thoſe who ſugg their thoughts on 
her danger, I know that the le come to de · 
« mand my life; I have learned from my mother 
« not to fear death, and I will await it with courage.” 
It is aſſerted, that at a late hour of the night, ſhe 
received a letter from one of the miniſtry, in — 
her, that at ſix o'clock in the morning ſhe would 
be murdered that ſhe read it without emotion, dife 
miſſed her attendants without Imparting Its contents, 
retired to bed and enjoyed & few hours x 
which enabled her to undergo the fatigues 
horrors of the enſulng day |, 
6h ON, At fix o'clock in the morning, an immenſe mul - 
Further titude preſented themſelves at the gates of the 
alen,“ which were feebly defended or rather baſely betray 
by the gardes * to whoſe care la Fayette 
had intruſted them. They ran through the various 


apartments, breathing blood, and ſhouting obloquies, 
which to repeat wo cauſe a bluſh on the 


of impudicity. The garden du. cor, ſome of whom 


* Furl“ Admin M. Necker, p. 408. Iſo th 
from Lally Tlleon, L ae BEN Gris, ole p- * 


Mas 0 Copjuration de Orleans, vol. U. p. 536. 
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had remained in the palace, and who had not gone 
to bed; though not immediately on duty, hear- 
ing this d uproar, reſolved to devote thizir 
utmoſt efforts to ſave their unfortunate ſove- 
reigns. Twelve of them, headed by Luillier, com- 
mander of the Scotch company, oppoſed the mob 
on the ſtair caſe. © Wretches,” cried the brave com- 
mander, © reſpeQ the retreat of your king.” The 
populace, however, ruſhed on, and the guards re- 
ſolved fo favor the retreat of the intended victims, 
diſputed the paſſage with the aſſailants foot by foot. 

ey barricaded the queen's anti- chamber, and 
ſome of them ran to the door of her room, entreat- 
her to fly. The mob forced the entrance, and 
ruſhed with redoubled wy 27 deſire of 

10 


blood towards her w chamber. She 
ever preſerving that | preſence of mind 
which was her characteriſtic, had retired by a private 


under the room called the a/ de b, into the 
chamber, attended only by the marquiſe de 
Toutzel, holding the princeſs by the hand, and 
the count de St. Aulaite I the dauphin, 
When ſhe arrived the was not there he, no leſh 
alartned for the ſafety of the partner of his heart and 


crown, had gone to her room by another 
What muſt have been the —_— dada to 


theſe perſecuted perf! $s at the moment | Hi 
or dion. can. hardly prod — 


* a ſituation equally 
critical and —_ 


king regaining his own 
apartment, rejoined his conſort and children, 
Meanwhile the aſſaſſins proceeded in their work 
of blood; they had overpowered the garder-du-corpr, 
and after murdering two of them in the anti-cham- 
ber, and ſeveral more in nou td had taken 
cou priſoners, reſerving 
them for the — The Pariſian not 
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emotions of pity The unfortunate garder-dntorpe 
performed prodigies of valor in the defence of the 
roy _ ard of themſelves, A putty of eight had 
fought their way out of the palace, and concealed 
therſelves itt & houſe in the town; but were diſeo« 
vered by the mob, who prepared to put them to 
death under the king's windows, One of them 
venerable by his age, his White hairs and dignified 
military appearance, exclaimed, “ Our lives are in 
« your power 4 you may murder us our exiſt. 
« ence Will be ſhortened by n few moments, but we 
« will not dle diſhonored,” This affecting addreſs 
was loſt en the mob of Paris and the natfonul guard 
of Verſallles; but the national guard of Paris exelaim» 
ed, „ No, we will not kill brave fellows like you,” and 
ruſhing between them and the murderers, ſaved thelr 
lives, The king, learning the danger of his faithful 
adherents, thoughtleſs of peril, ran into the bal» 
cony, and ſhewed himſelf to the people; crying, 
« Quarter! ſpare my garderadu-corps,” The impreſ- 
ſion of tenderneſs was begun amongſt the grenadlers; 
this generous ſolicitude — it, and it was 
completed by the action of the gardes-du-corps them- 
ſelves who had remained in the apartment with the 
royal family: "They too came into the balcony, 
threw awny their arms and waving their hats, in 
which they had mounted the tri-coloured cockade, 
eried vive la nation / The Pariſians completely ſub- 
dued, anſwered, vive /e roi, and every effort was 
uſed to ſave the garder-du-corps, of whom all that 
could be found were paraded under the window with 
acclamations, | 

During theſe tranſactions la Fayette had made 
his appearance on horſeback, and having collected a 
body of grenadiers, aſſiſted in reſcuing ſeveral parties 
of 'gardes-du-corps from the aſſaſſins, and in clearing 
the palace from the mob; who having in the mo- 
ments of rage at the queen's eſcape cut her bed 
9 0) 18980. bf 0499 P en . ahb ονο Ad oe 
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in various places, with {words-and ſcythes intended 

for her perſon, were direfting their attention to the 

more [profitable employ of carrying off the furniture, 

Aided by -eaptaln Gondrun of the Paris national 

guard, la Fayette effected his purpoſe 3 aud hopes of 
- trunguiliity Began to be entertained, 

"This appearatice- wks deſtructive to the views of 
the factiony they ſaw all thelr labour fruſtrated by abel - 
dent, unexpetted herlolin, and Irreſiſtible ſympathy. 
10 counterutt this, they In(tigated the mob to de: 
mand the queen's appearance in the balcony, hoping 
thus to revive the popular fury, She obeyed the 
ſummons without heſitation, holding her two chil» 
dren, one in euch hand, This puthetic, though 
ſilent appeal to the feelings of all the ſpectators 
increaſed the rage, as jt augmented the ro aint 
ment of her enemies : No children | No chi dren,” 
they exclaimed,  'The intrepid princeſy retired & 
moment und returned rpc oj this act of 
herioſm. operated electrically z «vive /a reine / burſt 
from every mouth. de [ 
All the labors of the conſpirators were again loſt; The king 
anew reſource mult be tried: it preſented itſelf in- — 

ltantaneouſiy. . A feeble cry was raiſed at firſt 
« To Paris! The king to Paris!“ This audacious 
attempt on the liberty of the monarch ſurpaſſed ex- 
pectation; Ia Fayette and his corps were ſilent and 
amazed, the friends of the king ſtupitied, while the 
clamour increaſed, and the demand was vociferouſly 
ted, Iwo members of the national aſſembly, 
which was then fitting, were near the king; he 
deſired them to go to the preſident, to inform him of 
his ſituation, and ſay, that he requeſted the aid and 
counſel of the legiſlative body, and that they would 
immediately come and hold their fitting in the hall 
called the Hall of Hercules. Mounier would have 
complied with this propoſition, but was oppoſed by 
Mirabeau, who ſaid, the preſident could not compel 
them to go without deliberation ; and in — 
15 the 
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the obſerved, that “ it was unbecoming 
„their dignity, and even unwiſe to accede- to the 
« invitation ; that freedom of debate would be loſt 
% in a royal palace, and that it would be h to 
« ſend a deputation of ſix-and-thirty members to 
« adviſe with the king.” —“ Our dignity,” ' ſaid 
Mounier, * is beſt ſupported by a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of our duty; it is our ſacred duty not to 
„ abandon the ſovereign in this moment of diſtreſs 
« and danger; and we ſhould be liable to never- 
% ceaſing reproaches if we omitted to fulfil it.” The 
—— however, adopted the opinion of Mirabeau. 
When the king and his friends were informed of 
'theſe facts, and the danger of truſting himſelf to a 
licentious and ſanguinary multitude was ſtrongly 
repreſented to him, he anſwered, that he would 
not permit any more blood to be ſhed in his quarrel 
but would go. This intelligence was communicated 
'to the mob, and received with demonſtrations of 
ſatisfaction. The afſembly immediately decreed that 
they were inſeparable from the perſon of the king, 
— that a deputation of one hundred ſhould attend 
him to Paris. It was not amongſt the leaſt remark- 
able circumſtances of theſe eventful days, that while 
they thought thirty-fix of their members —— 
to adviſe with and protect their ſovereign in 
— of embarraſimnt an , nt les than 
an hundred would partake the pleaſure of witneſſing 
his degradation and diſgrace. . 

The ſatisfaction of the mob ſoon yielded to brutal 
indications of impatience at the delay neceſſarily made 
dy this unfortunate family in preparing for their 
inauſpicious journey. PO at one o'clock 
in the afternoon, in melancholy proceſſion. At the 
head of it was a wretch known by the name of che 
man with the great beard, who had diſguiſed himſelf 
in that manner, and, not contented with diſplaying 
an activity ſingularly ferocious in murdering the 
gardes-du-corps, had ſmeared himſelf all — 


* 
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arg, with Fi bu bl followed 

th theſe, and riding on the 
— e ca 7 was an 
immenſe multitude of poiſarder, intoxicated with 


ituous liquors, lcentiouſneſs, and blood, now 
fmpure fongs, now inſulting the royal *T 
tves "and the miferable garder-du-corpr, and 


intervals — — proceffion to dance before the 
— ty ng's coach, in a ſtyle truly dæmo- 


Next came the carriage of the 'degraded ſo- 
vereign, in which were If, his illuſtrious con- 
Fort, the two royal children, the marquiſe de Tourzel, 
their governeſs, her ſiſter, monſieur and madarne. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by ſome of the king's ſuite; 
then came the hundred deputies from the nati 
afſembly ; the - yardes-du-corps were in the rear, 
difarmed and bare headed, exhauſted with hunger 
and fatigue. Several waggons loaded with flour 
provided by Orleans for the purpoſe, concluded the 
Proceſſion; which gave occaſion to the mob, amongſt 
other railleries a the unhappy family they were 
D cruelly inſulting, to exclaim, We are bring- 

< ing to town the baker, the baker's wife, and the 
1 little Jouttieymun.” Others ſhouted, * Orleans for 
„ ever] God fave our father the good duke of 

* Orleans!“ This humiliating journey We Jen. 
ed by frequent delays and the How progreſs of the 

e, which when in motion went — a foot The royal 
pace, to five hours and a half, at hgh termi- _— 
nated. The royal family, exhauſted by diftreſs, Paris, 
fatigue and hunger, for they had eat nothing the 
| wile day, were cenducted to the hotel de ville, 
where their patience was further tried by a long 
harangue from Moreau de Saint Mery, * 
7 


day“. 


no leſs prolix, but more abſurd, from Bailly, who 
called this day of indeſcribable horrors, a beautiful 
Ihe palace of the Louvre was fixed on for. the 
abode of the royal family. It had long been out of 
repair, and the removal from Verſailles was ſo ſudden 
and unexpected, that orders could not poſſibly be 
iſſued in time to make it fit for habitation. . The 
wplls "had * 8 with bing, and the 

ends of the royal family gave way to gloomy pre- 
ſages, which were too fatally waited. The — had 
no reaſon to expect that the capital was deſigned for 
his priſon ; but immediately on his arrival he re- 
ceived the intimation, when he was induced by the 
inſinuations of Bailly to gratify the attending mob 
with a declaration that he intended, in future, to 
make it his principal reſidence. Nor were the royal 
family long uninformed of the treatment they were to 
expect from their gaolers. To gratify wanton curioſity, 
and afford a triumph to an inſulting mob, they were 
obliged to ſhew themſelves every day at the windows, 
and ſome days more than once. Thoſe members 


of the afſem y who had virtue enough to perceive 
0 


the diſgrace co-operating any age with a body 
ſo factious deſerted their poſts ; thoſe who. re- 
mained, inſtead of healing the wounded mind of the 


. by any act of humanity or kindneſs, began 
t 


to dif eir reſolution to tyrannize and reign in 
blood. y ſeveral decrees they extended their own 
power, and enacted the reſponſibility of miniſters; 
and after a quibbling debate, they deprived the king 
of the title of his anceſtors, which they changed to 
King of the French *, 11. 

ot - 


m For further details reſpefling theſe two e, for ORLEANS, + 
Theſe particulars are taken from Conjuration de d"Orleans, vol, i}, 
livres ix, & x. Pogds, vol, i. livres xiv, & xv, Moore's View, 6, xiv, * 
& XV, Impartial ſtory, C, ii, c. &e, | , 

n Moore $ View vol, it, p-. ors 63. ; 
© Hiſtories and Debates, Buch a change may ſeem totally unim- 
portant, but it is not ſo in fuft, Thole who aſſumed 1 
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Lotwithſtanding theſe inaufpieious circumſtances, Behaviour 
the genuine goodneſs of the royal family ſoon be- 5; 454 
came conſpicuous. The diſplay of thieir hitters queen, 
was facilitated by the abſence of the duke of Or- 

s, who, ſoon after the 6th of October, 428 7 

fir En land. _—— was at firſt ſig 

| —_ cies of defamation . and ab 19 

effort of charity which ſhe ſuggeſted, 2 an act 
of condeſcenfion contributed to ſoften the hearts 
of the people: She redeemed for the poorer claſs all 
their property pawned at the Mont de Piet for ſums 
not exceeding two aui dort, and the diſtin ener 
herſelf by her benevolence to the widow of 

a baker, who had been murdered” fooh ' after the 
afſembly commenced: their ſittings in Paris, by ſend. | 
ing her two thouſand crowns: ( (2564) ) in money ey, — 

g that the king and herſelf would ſtand g 

father and ase to Far child with which „r 
unfortunate widow 'was t, The 
ganzes was ' already "wal ha he 1 

e 4 before he was forced bon 
e re to the 
He now came abroad almoſt every day 


— — — 
. - 


rer gu. 


nome of 


hanging the title bad taken the towards 

ſy ihe wy publje mind is more pick (0 lon 

than — dere = fy 8 72 y to Amit. n „ rok 

$+ 90 more di n 

that 2 — - noon of — the king, 8 II 1 name "of 
ae e be E. „ —» —— yore 


ne des 4 pe 
7 proipintd th g 
5 It — , thet the ſaid 
the ſhould not 0 reported e by the prope they he 
priſon were wide: of the 2 7 7 — 872 d'un Fun 2 


p. 36. . From oh abſurd —— aroſe the ſong begſnning, 
4 Veto avait bromle, 
aire 6 Fer tout P arls,” 
Lee Mitorical £0 275 qe onqueſts, Ke, p. 235» 
q — d' Orleans, vol, il E. ** 
* Impartial ns vol. i. p. 362, 
' Idem, p- 
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with the who went about , alia 
buildings, af * and manufactures, 


behaving affably to the loweſt of te pope 
Batz means to regain her le 
hy. tk ove Fe OO ih deen, 


. eres tly increaſed by her heroic 
7 u Was grea 

e a the Sen of the Chatelet attend, 
to interrogate her reſpecting the tranſactions of the 5t 
6th o +: Shag At ſhe 1 aca 


Efforts of ] F 
their ene- 


N wt; IN 
ES: — to mag ee wanton licentiouſn 
= only Tow __ government Kr in the condult of 
e t ers were a 

. but the characters e the king and queen 
vere alſo libelled with a rancour unequallefl in any 
| age ot country 7. 

The kin \ To obrins hat amor, and e the nation the 
goes to the moſt effectual teſtimo ee, the king 


temb5- was adviſed b. 5 — 
wa muſt Cle 1 — was either . hp 0 
Fa of a hall judgment as th dence of | refined 


t Chriſtie's Letters on the Reyolution, p. 219. | 

„ Hiſtories. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. in. 85 1. Anecdotes, 
&c. vol. i. p. 47. 

* Conjuration de Orleans, vol. ii. p. 298. 

1 Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 127. 
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, meagre — at, to 


treachery 
ſome ſuch adviſer it — — ngs ; — 
es it *, and every one who regurds | 
or appreciates conſiſtency, will in his 
UnexpeRtedly, and while the 
in the buſineſs of the 
importing that he ſho — 8 the hall about 
noon; At that hour a deputation of thirty members 
was ſent to meet him, and he entered attended by 
his miniſters, who, when he was ſeated, — 
themſelves behind the arm- chair. Then riſing, un- 
covered, and bending forward with benignity and 
gracefulneſs, Louis pronounced an intereſting diſ- 
courſe on the ſtate of the country, in which, after 
the ill ſucceſs which attended the labours 
of the legiſlature in ſecuring unanimity and pro- 
moting happineſs, he, to give an example of cordiality 
and fincerity, pledged himſelf and the queen, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to maintain the conſtitution, 
1m — ͤ —ͤ— education. 
voice was flexible and ſonorous, his 
pronouncing this ſpeech, and the ſenti- 
ments it contained, made a great im on the 
people in the „ Who, is 
well as himſelf, were ſt and uncovered. They 


| him with roquent plaudits, and wo 


2 


po endhuiafin in thoſs 
few who were not before deci Fo omen» 9 


E. oſs mri 7 1 1 


* Life of Dumourien, vol. ii. p. 80. 
2 Bovuillif's Memoits, p. * 

d One of theſe ſentiments, Lig rr moat i oh 
r — * 2 * monarch 7725 — Spent» 
ing of the people, he ſaid, 6. penple gui m „ dont a 
fur je fut aa, Nee 

0 See the Hiltories, and Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. p. 

E 2 heart 


rhe ws hae enga — 4th Feb. 
ta — * 


heart-ſtruck, while the Jacobins triumphed at 

the king ſurrender himſelf irredeemably into their 

hands. The momentary: effuſion of loyalty and 

gratitude ſoon ſubſided, and the detractors of the 

royal family, both in and out of the aſſembly, re- 

ſumed their wonted audacity, + 8 

Public- Yet the aſſembly had then no hopes that the 

3 people would always be ſatisfied with general 

clamours or unproved aſſertions. E document 

or fact they had yet brought to light had tended, 

contrary to their expectations, to evince the inno- 

cence and virtues of the king and queen. The 

plenty which reigned in Paris from the period of the 

departure of Orleans proved that the ſcarcity was 

not to be attributed to them. The deſtruction of 

the Baſtille demonſtrated, by the paucity of pri- 

ſoners found there, the purity of the king's admi- 

niſtration. The moſt ſevere ſcrutiny of the public 

expenditure could not ſupply an inſtance of miſcon- 

duct. In this dilemma, the committee of inquiry 

ſuggeſted the propriety of inſpecting the red book. 

This requeſt was reluctantly agreed to by Necker, 

relying on the poſitive aſſurance of Camus that its 

contents ſhould not be diſcloſed ; the perfidious de- 

puty, however, as ſoon as the regiſter was delivered 

to him, cauſed it to be printed and publiſned. But 

though, in detailing the particulars of the expenditure 

thus diſhoneſtly expoſed, the enemies of the court 

deſcended to every artifice, every miſrepreſentation, 

ny meanneſs; though they deſcanted with all the 
volubility and pompoſity of French rhetoric, on 

penſions of four and five hundred livres (17/.-or 

2.14. 175. 6d.); though . reſouree was exhauſted, 

and even the water- mark of the paper of which the 

book was made was adduced as a topic of invective; 

yet. nothing was diſcovered which could found a 

charge approaching to guilt, or which the ut- 

moſt malignity of oppoſition could torture into. 


A4 Lee NgCKER, 


a form 
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a form of \accuſation., To admit the very extreme 
of criminality deduced from this publication, we 
ſhould acknowledge that a couple ſucceeding 
to the throne of a pow 2 „ in à few 
inſtances, diſtributed money laviſhly and i 

18 d dut no trace could be — of their — 

urſed a ſingle livre corruptly or viciouſly *.. 
This profuſion, however, muſt nec y have been 
very ſmall in its extent, when it is conſidered that 
this book contained an account of all the ſecret-ſervice 
money, penſions, and military rewards, from May 
1774 to 2 1789, and has it amounted only to- 
—— 9 
This was the whole ſum expended in fifteen. years; 
during which an expenſive war had been main- 
tained, many foreign courts bought to the French 
intereſt, — the American r er 
by unlimited do nations. 

Theſe clamours, however, would e <ubſided; | Proceed- 
and the national tranquillity have been reſtored, nbi 
had not the evil genius of Bailly and la Fayette 14thionzd 
ſuggeſted a meaſure which occaſioned the recal May. 
of the worthleſs duke of Orleans. The aſſembly On war 
had. inſulted the king's adherents, and-: deprived 1nd peace. 
him of part of his prerogative in the diſcuſſion 
and determination of the queſtion relating to the june. 

right of declaring war and peace; but, on the On the ei- 

other hand, they permitted him to fix the civil vil lift. 
liſt himſelf; which he did at twenty-five millions 
(, 093, 750 l.), with a dawry for the queen, in caſe 

of her ſurviving him, of four millions (17 5, ooo J.) 
a- year ? . During theſe tranſactions Bailly attended 
the aflembly with his foppiſh plan of a confederation, 


* See Le Livre Rouge, with. Avnatations printed in red ink ae” 
Paris z and a Tranflation of the ſame publiſhed by Kearſley, London. 
Alſo Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol. v. p. 417. to the end. 
Ye Impartial Hiſtory, vob. i. p. 338. Moore's View, 
* li. p. 1435. 
5 Debates, Hiſtories, Arthur 9 p. 466. 
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decreed, ſerved as 8 pretext 


* 7 
revolution. "96 Taye, 


«. Fi Lois WI. zur EU DU CARACTERE, i/ 0 | 
« /e mettre d la ters de tes mile als 
ich I ſhould tranſlate thus : If Louis had been a 


man ob no principle, if in the moment of making an 
s oath he had, like his ſabje&s, conſidered it a mere 
0 — — convenience, _ —_— 1 o it 
et on opportunity, t have m- 
« ſelf at the head of as! badge ur men, and im- 
<« bdrued his hands in blood in a doubtful conteſt.” In 
fact, whatever the two authors above cited may have 
been led, from the impulſes of hope and appreben- 
the iſſue of à con. 
teſt, the marquis de Bouillé, while he atkno 
the good Uiſpoſition of the fediris, aſcribes t 
king's negle& of the opportunity to ity true mo- 


> Hiſtories, Debate,  t See OnLKANKG 
* Conjuration de d'Orleany, vol, iii. p. 63. 
| Hiftoire Secrets, vol. I. P. 360. 6. 
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aided to by 
writers 
The 8 of the mo we 
for the moſt atrocious exertions 
every othet whith oppoſed the King. 
augmented his brutalſty, and and, with wy 0 " affirm 
the manners of a _He coli id te ids 


of th king's ea und liſta of N 
Ten 


as at fiſt, to make excurſions in the Bair 
of the Tuilleties, where he was ſub bated Nr 


and even to St. Cloud, cbnfined him t 


inſolence of a petulan l . wre mob o. The 
tn Gul la Fol "Hom Ret 
ah 

te, ng he mo ie mol wee cnn „ 5 Er 


ging rn au 5 

tremendous 
The aſſembly paſſed nes e url Mor 
x take certaih oaths which their cc 


and which the to whom 
didly referred the matter ead of that « I 

wry th diſtvowed. The p prieſts ny f were in- 
flueneed 17 1715 motive K 1 pure 

their d thele' oaths, r they 
Abbt x an Frog mitted do a _privation we 
cheir property, and by this refulat ry” — 
* from N means of ob « tub 

| © pirſcutcn 


and ſubſected theruſelves to a 
106. Ted ate the gulbot „The .de- 
Ki boa pow 
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Memoirs, b. 
ativng which cane the ptovincer” to alli ac 
the king every mark of reſpeR and attachment x and 
n people have thought that he might have availed himſelf of de fag 
q 8 Watiwente to a_ x revolution in his favevr ut 5 
wever, was net hit eherne f nor 

« 8 ſuch ah idea. 1 een doubt ar _S 4 
„ he would have ſucceeded." 

„ Boule Memoirs, p. 830. 
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king's 
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uneins or 


bares in life, could n. longer endure t live in a 
country where acts which” th 57 Feen facri- 


RE legions were daily ace and th reed to 


ome, though not without conſiderabl pre = 
from the populace, and a lon debate in that! 
y which had eſtabliſhed as ee righ ht th e 
| lo \of human . 17 benen 
The ure e e'two es. gave 
* force to ere d, cfreulated by PRE 
tious, that, the and all. K boni bad pro er 
to leave the kingdom, W return at the head of 
foreigh army, 0 K 4. he, bf roy authority in 
its .untient' had exiſted. 1 bag 
defore there could Ly any nathan for it 3. it ori- 
nated, perhaps, in the wiſh of. the conten g par: 
ties, the 1 and Conſtitutionaliſts, to induce 
the king to fly, that they. might be unreſtrained in 
their eg r power 1 At this period, however, 
it was not altogether inconſiſtent with truth; thou K 
all the pretended facts from which they drew th 
14 0880 1 55 + #94 the aw] and aim 
e ourney totally peryerted. There 
is no enidence nor any : reaſon Ny vous that 
any ot them, except, perha a N 
kraled the king's plan; 4 they conduted Norge 
ſelves as if they poſſeſſed proofs amounting to moral 
certainty. CORY had, in the autumn of the pr 
ceding Nb. adopt telblution n to leave Paris, and 
his imſelf 10 Pike 10 alty of the provinces. 
project is clearly explained by Bouille, the 55 
Prem wag 8 * incontrovertdly on on the oc- 
caſion. He lays, © 1 was wal n on 
« of ns Pom the king, who 2 9 me * 
« count of the unhappy ſituation of that, prince and 
* his family, with Moab man atogh ac- 


r Hiſtories. Moore's View, vol. i. p. 204. Debates, - | 
»* Conjuration de d'Orleaps, vol. lil» p. 108. 
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uainted; and N 
4 ered daily more i upportable rigour an 
« « infec of. la Fayette, -who was — their 
4 gaoler: he aſſured me that the kin had an intire 
« confidence in- me, of which his majelty-was going 
to give me 1 ng proof by commu to 
« me a deſign he had formed of quitting Paris, 
& where he was in a ſtate of canfinement, and re- 
10 to one of the frontier towns under my 
4 command, leaving me to fix. the place : there he 
&« meant to collect raund him the troops, and ſuch 
« of his ſubſects as. ſtill retained their fidelity, to 
5 Mis back to a ſenſe of their duty the 
if of ihe be e milled by factious men; and in 
475 other means ſhould fall, to call in the aſliſt. 
« ance of his allie for the reſtoration of order and 
« tranquillity, in hie kingdom.“ Bouills ſtated. a 
n of his dyn; which was to prevail on the em- 
peror to make an amicable ;invafion of France in 
arder to furniſh a pretence vying. an army, of 
which the as ht eaſily have placed himſe f at 
the head; and being once in that reſpeQable poſition, 
he. might, with, the aid of Mirabeau, who had offered 
his ſervices on certain conditions, have obtained from 
the aſſembly ſuch a ſhare of power as would have 
rendered him independent and reſpectable. To this 
the king's agent * that * the emperor and 
« all the other g! of the king had inſited on his 
« majelty's leaying Paris, and being at perfect liberty, 
« before cher = any ſteps in 10 f. Blog x; 


Such were © the ans 1 hich had been ſuggeſted to Violence 
the king, and induced that flight which was after. of the mob. 


wards 9 ruinous to his interelts, and fatal to his 
life. It is not poſſible to aſcertain whether the 
* was the ſafeſt and moſt prudent that could 

ave been adopted; nor would it be eaſy to determine 
the queſtion unleſs others had been. preſented and 


| 1 2 | Bovil. &'s Memoirs, p. 246 to 252. | 
| abandoned, 
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abandoned, and reaſons given for their dereliction. 
It cannot, however, be doubted that, as a man, the 
king had a right to ſave himſelf and family from 
impriſonment, infult, defiance, and danger; and 
that, as a king, inveſted with certain rights, he had 
the privilege of appealing to his people, and even to 
his allies for protection, againſt uſurpers who were 
reducing his power that they might extend their 
own, The conſpirators, though not appriſed of 
his real intentions, availed themſelves of the de- 
parture of his aunts to excite a popular commotion. 
They raiſed a falſe report that non-juring prieſts, 
and gentlemen armed with poniards of a peculiar 
conſtruction, had been found in the caſtle of the 
Tuilleries by the national guard. When the public 
mind was ſufficiently inflamed by this and other ca- 
lumnies, two ſeparate riots were excited in the ſame 
day ; one r Santerre repaired to the caſtle 
of Vincennes, which they were in the act of de- 
moliſhing, when prevented by la Fayette. Another 
mob committed the moſt deſperate outrages 'at the 
Tuilleries, under pretence of repelling thefe armed 
conſpirators, when la Fayette returning, at the head 
of the national guard, from an eaſy conqueſt over 
the /ans-culottes of the fauxbourg Saint Antoine, re- 
paired to the palace, where he joined in the exceſſes 


of the mob, and treated every gentleman who was 


Decree re- 
tpecting 
the king's 
re ſideuce. 


found there with the moſt brutal indignity . The 


effect of this proceeding was, that the ſuſpicion of 


an alarming conſpiracy to murder all Paris was gene- 
rally believed, and chevalier du poignard became' a 
term ſynonimous to royaliſt. RNS 
While the public was thus agitated, the regency 
was ſettled in a manner highly favourable to the 
views of Orleans; and it was decreed, that . The 
&* king ſhould always be refident, during the ſeſſion, 
« <oithin twenty leagues of the legiſlative body; and 


« Hiftories, Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 215, 
« that, 
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e that, if be or the heir apparent wENT our or THE 
« xxNGDON without a decree of the legiſlature, they 
« ſhould be conſidered as having ABDICATED THR 
* _ TO THE mw 1 * * 

At 4 — ing of t CY in- He per- 
formed M. de Bouillé of his tions to * Paris fer nir 
in the month of March or April, to go to Mont- ton to of- 
medi, and aſked his advice which road he ſhould cape. 
follow. Bouille pointed out two, one by Rheims, 
the other by Varennes; the king diſliked goin 
through Rheims, becauſe, having been crown 
there, he was apprehenſive of being known, and 
preferred Varennes. The obſervation of Bouillé on 
the ſubje& of the king's departure is candid, and 
worthy of attention. What his majeſty's projects 
« yere on his arrival at Montmedi, or what conduct 
« he intended to adopt towards the aſſembly, I 
e never could learn; though whoever is acquainted . 

« with the religious character of the king, can en- 

& tertain no doubt, that when his majeſty folemnly 

« engaged to ſu the conſtitution, it was his 

& intention ſerũ y to obſerve his oath.” Be. 

tween the formation of the project, however, and 

its execution, many incidents occurred which ren- 

dered it more difficult than had been at firſt ex- 

_ The miniſtry was changed; Bauillé was 
eprived of many of his beſt ant and his 
troops were permitted to viſit the Jacobin clubs, 
where they ſoon became infected with the ſpirit of 
mutiny and inſubordination which diſtinguiſhed the 

reſt of the army. The death of Mirabeau was an- 

other powerful impediment, as his talents alone were 

able to regulate and combine the various views of 

the conſtituent aſſembly ?. 

While the king's departure was thus delayed by «8th April 

untoward circumſtances, the cloſe confinement he 1178. 


| vented go- 
x Hiſtories, Debates, It is of great importance to recolleR this = = dts 


decree. 
Y Bouillé's Memoirs, chap. x. paſſim, 
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endured was ſo repugnant to his conſtitution, that 
he was attacked with a bilious fever. The people, 
on this occaſion, exhibited as much appear of 
loyalty as if the ſentiment from which it ought to 


have proceeded: had remained unſullied. Though 
the illneſs was not dangerous, his recovery; was cele- 


brated with illuminations and Te Denms,, as if he 


had been at the point of death *. La Fayette, ſoon 


afterwards, feeling compunction at the king's ſuffers 
ings, or ſhame at being the occaſion of them, per- 
ſuaded him and his family to paſs ſome days at 
St, Cloud. This intention was well known and 
publicly announced, nor was any oppoſition ex- 
pected till the very day fixed: for the excurſion. 
On the morning of that day, a paper was poſted on 
the walls of the Palais Royal, in which all the cuſ- 
tomary invectives againſt the royal family were re- 
capitulated, and a direct accuſation advanced againſt 
them, of intending to fly the kingdom and join the 
foreign enemy. Inſtigated by theſe reports, and the 
other means generally uſed to influence them, a mob 
aſſembled, and when the king and royal family were 
ſeated in their carriages, began, with great vocifer- 
ation, to inſiſt on their not leaving Paris. As there 
were ſeveral detachments of national guards on duty, 
the king, diſregarding the inſolence of the mob, 
ordered the -oſtillions to drive on. The national 
guard, however, inſtead of enforcing this. order, 
cloſed before the horſes, and declared they would 
not permit the king to quit Paris * One of their 
apologiſts aſſerts, that my defended themſelves by 
ſaying, that though they violated the law, the ſafety 
of the country was the firſt of all laws*. The 
rubble, thus encouraged, gave way to every ſpecies 
of licentiouſneſs and brutality. They reviled the 


king and queen in the moſt opprobrious and indecent, 


„ Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 310. 1 Rovilld's Memolry, p. 310. 
Moore's View, vol, H. p. 831. | 
* Rabuud's Hiſtory, p. 243+ 
language, 
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language, and even with actions and geſtures of a 
nature not to be repeated. A gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and the queen's maitre d'hotel, in- 
curred great riſk of their lives; and one of the na- 
tional guards, approaching the king's carriage, re- 
viled him with great inſolence for hearing maſs from 
a non-juring prieſt, The king, whoſe temper was 
never ruffled but by an attack on his religious prin- 
ciples, indignantly exclaimed, -<* Begone, wretch ! 
„ who made you a judge over my conſcience *?” 
One of the cries moſt uſed by the mob was, „The 
© hog is fat enough, let us cut his throat.“ This 
indecorous ſcene laſted three hours, during which 
the aſſembly, completely enflaved by the rabble, took 
no ſtep to enforce reſpect to the king, or to enſure 
his liberty or ſafety. Bailly harangued, and Ia 
Fayette exerted himſelf in vain; the eloquence of 
Danton fruſtrated their efforts, and reduced them to 
a ſtate of inſignificance. La Fayette, ſeeing the 
king's reſolution not to yield, ſaid, © Sire, I will 
„ go and diſplay the red flag to diſperſe this ſedi- 
« tious multitude.” The execution of military law 
would have been uncertain in its effect on the mob, 
but extremely dangerous to the king, who, together 
with his whole family, 1 eaſily have been mur - 
dered in the ſcuffle. The king, however, prevented 
the danger, and avoided the unpopularity of ſuch a 
meaſure, by his anſwer to this inſidious, or, at leaſt, 
raſh propoſal. Sir,“ ſaid he to the general, « I 
4% have no advice to give reſpecting what you may 
% think the conſtitution authorizes ; but I wiſh you 
© to underſtand, that 1 will not permit a drop of 


4 See Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. III. p. 118. 

e Moore's View, vol, tis Ps 211. 

f Lettre d'un Frangois, p. 47, 

8 The time is variouſly (tated. Dr. Moore ſays, three hours 
Montjoye, three quarters of an hour, See View, and Conjuration de 
Orleans, vbi ſupra, The Author of Lettre d'un Frangois (bays, un 
hour and three quarters, p. 37. : 

« blood 
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& blood to be ſhed on my account *.” At length the 
monarch was obliged to return with his family to the 
palace amidſt the ſcoffs, groans, and hootings of the 
mob *', He 24 next day, to the aſſembly, com- 
plained of theſe tranſactions, and 2 his reſolu- 
tion to go to St. Cloud. Had the aſſembly been really 
apprehenſive of the king's flight, they might have 
| availed themſelves of this meſſage to take effectual 
| means for preventing it ; but general ſuſpicion, and 
1 not well- founded intelligence, had led to theſe ſur- 
miſes; and they felt their own impotence ,tvo much 
to tempt the fury of the rabble. They applauded 
the king's ſpeech, but paſſed to the order of the day. 

The journey was relinquiſhed *, 

Inſolence This triumph increaſed the audacity of his ene- 
- Ig mies to an unbounded exceſs. The orators and 
pit motion-makers who frequented the Palais Royal, 

gave vent to the moſt treaſonable and virulent ex- 

| preſſions. They proceeded from unfounded aſſer- 
| tions to direct attacks on the perſon and office of 
| the king. A king,” ſaid one of them, * is a very 
« uſelels perſonage ; a monſter, who devours thirty 

&* millions of livres a year.” The prels, too, iſſued 

innumerable libels to irritate the people againſt the 

king, his family, and miniſters '. 

Further in- Te complete the degradation of the monarch, an 

vignities. addreſs was preſented to him by the department of 

Paris, couched in a ſtyle which he did not think it 
ſafe to diſregard, 2 ＋ him to diſmiſs the uncon- 
ſtitutional prieſts and the miniſtry, and write a letter 
to all the courts of Europe, announcing his cordial 
adoption of the revolution, and his great happineſs 
in being king over a free people. With all theſe re- 
queſts he was obliged to comply. The pain of diſ- 


h Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol: lil. 5p. 111, 
| Moore's View, vol. I. 21. 

* Moore's View, vol. II. p. 219. Debates, 
| Mowie's View, vol. Il. P. 24% f 
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miſſing his miniſters and friends was mitigated b 
ſeveral voluntary reſignations. The letter was tranſ- 
mitted, though in itſelf it was a ſufficient proof how 
little freedom was really left to the king. All the eccle- 
ſiaſtics belonging to the chapel royal were diſmiſſed ; 
and on the firſt Sunday after the addreſs from the 
department, he went to the church of Saint Germain 
I'Auxerrois, and heard maſs performed by the new 
prieſt on Eaſter- day“. This laſt ſacrifice was more 
painful to the religious Louis than any miſery he had 
yet ſuſtained. He might have exclaimed, like Charles 
the Firſt, * My agony mult not be relieved with the 
<« preſence of any one angel, for ſuch I ac- 
“e count a learned, godly, and diſcreet divine; and 
&* ſuch I would have all mine to be.— They that envy 
te my being a king, are loth I ſhould be a chriſtian ; 
« while they ſeek to deprive me of all things elle, 
6 they are afraid I ſhould ſave my ſoul *,” 

Theſe inſults and privations fixed the king's 20th June. 
_ reſolutions to leave the capital, though the ex- fins. 
tenſive power of the Jacobins and the decreaſe of 
Bauille's influence accumulated diſcouragements, 
and almoſt precluded the proſpect of ſuccels, The 
wrote to the marquis de Bouillé, on the 21ſt of 
7 appolnting the 19th of June, between twelve 
ob clock at night and one in the morning, for his 
departure. * were made accordingly, 
which were much deranged by the king's poſtpon- 
his eſcape for four and our hours, Though 
delay was announced to'M. Je Boullls us early 
ws the 15th, Rill it occaſiuned ſome difficulties in 
| the diſpoſal of the troops intended to protect the 

expedition, and excited many ſuſpicions *® The 
royal family, however, fortunately as they thought, 


their carriages and through the Porte 
— to Bod. The king ſpoke to ſeveral 


n Moore's View, vol. il, p. »8g to yob, 
„ Eikon Baſilicke, e. 84. 
* Bovilli's Memoirs, p. 130. 334+ 
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ſons without being ſtopped, though he wng 

awn by the poſt-maſter at Chalons z and though 
he and the royal family came ſeveral times out of 
the N ey appeared to attract no particular 
notice“. The harneſs of the king's conch break- 
ing near Montmirel, occaſioned a delay of two 
hours, in which time the officers ſtationed with de- 
tachments at Pont du Somvelle, very Inconſſderately 
at leaſt, if not treacherouſly, withdrew their troops, 
and ſpeading the report through the other detach- 
ments, thut the royal family was not to be expected, 


+ took an indlrect road to Varennes . Under theſe 


Ts ſtopt at 


Varennes. 


unfavorable circumſtances, the king reached St. 
Menehoud, where he was recognized by the poſt- 
maſter, Drouet, Not being ſufficlently ſtrong at 
St. Menehoud to reſiſt the detachment who accom- 
nied the king, Drouet diſpatched his ſon to 
Varennes, and permitted the royal family to depart ; 
but when the dragoons who had been poſted in the 
town by the orders of Bouille, attempted to take 
horſe and follow the carriages, Drouet inſtigated 
the people to prevent them, and, what ſeems @ little 
wnaccountable, his direQions were literal i followed. 
One gentleman only, a mar#chal de logir, gained 
poſſeſhon of his horſe, he diſcovered young Drouet, 
and rode after him intending to ſtop or kill him, 
but loſt fight of him in a wood, and did not arrive 
at Varennes till he had been there ſome hours . 


The king reached Varennes at half paſt eleven 
o'clock, where he did not immediately find the 
expected relay, but was obliged to ſtop at the en- 
trance of the town. He diſpatched two 'gardes-du- 

y Moore's View, vol. il. p. 330. -Boville's Memoirs, p. 340. _ 
. 4 Ibid. I have examined, in another place, how far the — of 
the king's plan is to be imputed to treachery. See La FAT TTR. 

r Theſe are Dr. Moore's words, but he points out no object of 
ſuſpicion ; he mentions the matter merely as an unaccountable circum- 
ſtance, View, vol. ii. p. 333. | 7 

* Bouille's Memoirs, p. 352. 
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corpr, who were on the box of the carriage, and they 
went from gate to gate In ſearch of the relay, 
which was plu aced at the further end of the town, 
The queen herſelf alig hted to gain information, and 
the poſtillions were, Bk difficulty, prevailed on to 
roceed to the place where the re ay was ſtationed, 
he carriage was firſt ſtopped under an arch by 
only j lht or or nine ruffians, whom the — 
ave diſperſed had not the king prevented 

them, He was then — — a neighbour» 
ing houſe where he was recogni and all 1— 
LN 
elder Drouet, with one Guil — bad . at 
Varennes u little while before the king. Th 
overſet a loaded waggon acroſs the bridge to faci 
tate the detention of the priſoners *, The tocſin — 
ſounded ten leagues round, and legions of 
armed with every kind of weapon were c ofted in 
a very ſhort time. The king pathetically expoſtu- 
lated with the people for permiſſion to paſs, and 
for ſome time entertained hopes of ſucceſs ; but they 
were ſpeetily terminated by the declaration of the 
huſſars, that my were and ever would be for the 
nation z which determined the municipality to wait 
for orders from Paris, 

At ſeven o'clock in the morning an aid-de-camp 
arrived from la Fayette, bringing an order to the 
municipality to ſend the king back to Paris. He 


reſiſted this order; but was, at length obliged to 


ſubmit. - Some ineffectual attempts were made by 
BouillE to releaſe him; but the was, at 
— 4 to ſeek his ſaf ety by flight. Monſieur, 


— — who — a different route was 

more e; he completed his eſcape without 

impedi * 
Ae 


Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol, lil, p. 133. 
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Procedings Farly in the morning of the 21ſt, the king's ef 
— was — in Paris, 0 cannon on the — 


of the 
people. 


were fired, the toeſin ſounded, and the national 
uard ſummoned to aſſemble under arms, The 
ng had left a letter, ſtating the motives of his de- 
arture, and ordering his miniſters to do no act in 
$ abſence, The aſſembly, however, decreed that 
their decrees ſhould have the force of law, and that 
the miniſter of juſtice ſhould affix the ſeal to them 
without further ſanction. That the national guards 
ſhould remain under arms till further orders. 
They directed the miniſters to attend at the bar to 
receive inſtructions, diſpatched couriers to all the 
departments, with orders to the magiſtrates and others 
to {top all travellers, and permit none to leave the 
kingdom; and they preſcribed a new oath to the 
military, which was immediately taken in the affem- 
bly by la Fayette, Rochambeau, d' Affry, and all 
the officers of the line, as well as of the Swiſs and 
national guards then in Paris. They directed an 
anſwer to the king's declaration to be prepared by 
a committee, and then proceeded to ordinary buſi- 

neſs. | if | 
The people, on the firſt alarm, attempted .to 
teſtify their indignation in the uſual mode, by vio- 
lence and murder; their intended victim was the 
officer who commanded the guard at the Tuilleries; 
but he was reſcued by the national guard. All 
ſigns of the king and queen, all emblems of royalty 
were torn down and trampled under foot. The 
ſection of Luxembourg ordered a banner, which 
they had received as a preſent from Monſieur, to 
be publicly torn to pieces ; and u man was obliged 
to eraſe the name over his ſhop becauſe he was call- 
ed Louis, Nor were the lenders of fadtioti negli- 
gent of this ——_— to inflame the public mind, 
and deſtroy every remaining particle of loyalty, The 
tragedy of Brutus was performed at one of the 
theatres z and the people allowed to enter = 
I na- 
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lated, and 

Ro, was — through the ſtreets *®. Theſe 
822 were aſſiduouily kept alive, and the 
courage of was confiderably raiſed 
_ net — the armies ; by the ſubmiſſiven 


of the generals, and b wry of Du- 
— — , it 


At length news arrived that the 
at Varennes. The aſſembly 
that meaſures ſhould be taken for the of 
the king, his heir, and the reſt of the family. La- 
tour Maubourg, Petion, and Barnave were appainted 
commiſſionets to meet the royal family and conduct 
theni in ſafety and with 0 Packs They ſet 
out accordingly, and meeting the ſad. proceſſion at 


of the royal family were elreu- 
phlet, intitled Memaires du pi. druant 


67 


Was ſto Thekin 
the king op — 


Epernay, read to the king the decree of the aſſem 


had. hitherto priceeded at a foot 
of infantry who attended; but they being diſmiſſed, 
the — proceeded ſomewhat faſter. That in 
which the royal family ſat was extremely crowded; 
and the heat of the weather made the journey ex- 
ceſſively fatiguing *. Added to theſe inconyenidnces, 
they had to endure the inſults of: a brutal! rabbls 
One incident is recorded which muſt - have: ſhockdd 
them in the higheſt degree. The marquis de Dams 
fas, im hearing — = ws pre hg near = 

pe a ſentiment 
carriage, and kneeling down, ills the king 
hand, which he bathed wi his * tears, While 
was in this attitude, three muſkets were diſchar 
at him and ſhot him in the loins z he fell 
Vive le K“ and the wheels of the conch pull or 
his body 


pace oh account 


vore's View, 2 1 g 60 DUMOVailss 
d Gerne View, bl fi 
8 feel de d Orleans, vol. III. p. 185, 0, 46, 
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Conformable to this ſpecimen was the mioriafch's 
on in Paris. His carriage'flowly; drawn, was 
furrounded by'a howlin „who frequently at- 
tempted to break through the guards that dafended 
the carriage. On the coach box were the three 
arder-du-corps who had been the attendants of the 
Jurney, their hands tied behind them like male- 
factors“, and in the carriage the unfortunate fami 


with the exulting commiſſioners. © The few who ſtill 


retained a wiſh to ſhew ſome teſpe& were prevented 
by the order: Chapeau ſur la tite, que ne ne 
« ſe decuuurr. Drouet crowned with laurel, fol. 
lowed the coach in an open cabriolet. The royal 
family were again lodged in the 'Duilleries, under 
the guard of la Fayette, who redoubled his inſolence 
and ſeverity . „ ee toy d eaemnb :. 


- Conduft ef The royal authority was ſiiſpended J and though 


the aſſem · 
bly, 


no loud reproaches were permitted iti the king's 
hearing, he was in every ſtreet in Paris called Lou 
te faux, le parjure, le cuchon , addreſſes were pre- 
ſented 2 ug his depoſition, and even his execu- 
tion. doctrine of republicaniſm was openly 
eſpouſed, and a paper called Le Republicuin eſtubliſſi- 

„though it met with little ſucceſs. The aſſembly, 
ſor fome time, maintained an equivocal: conduct; 
they refuſed to take notice of the hand- bills which 
invited the le to demand the trial of the king; 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to proceed to the greateſt ex- 
tremity. The r were diſpirited and deprefled, 
and the Orleaniſts conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes. 
1 4 TIS "us Ra? +6 TT ETY 37 | 


4 t wal with great difficulty theſe un fortunste men were reſtued 
from, the mob, wo attempted % tear them to. pieces, They were 
confined in the Abbaye. | ö | * 

„ Moores View, e. xxvi, Beſides the 'avuthorities particols 
cited, 1 have conſulted the hiſtories where this tranſaQion is related, 
and Bouill6's declarations inſerted in Bertrand's Memolrs, vol. il. 
App, No. X. and vol. iii, ** No. IV. 

The appllestion of the Jait name, on this occaſion, was probably 
in conſequence of a ridiculous fAiftion, invented by maleyolenge and 
credited by ignorance, that the arreſt of the royal family was oc 
by the king's Ropping to tat a ſow! and drink u bottle of wine, 
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The afſembly appointed commiſſioners to exhibit an 
22 to the king and queen ; the royaliſts 
oppoſed the meaſure, but could only obtain that the 
terms ſhould be changed to that of receiving their 
declarations. Theſe declarations, which were re- ch June. 
markably diſcreet, were taken in ſtrict form, and 
without the leaſt reſpe& to the royal authority. The 
terms his or her majeſty were not uſed; but the king, 
the queen, he, ſhe, him, her, were always ſubſtituted ; 
a matter apparently trifling, but ſo total an innova- 
tion in the French mode of ſpeech as to indicate a 
wrong projects in the minds of the commiſſioners 
and of the aſſembly. Every thipg appeared to ſhew | 
that the £m N. 8 wrong toe decided 
againſt t , when a ſchiſm amon opponents 
gave 2 new ape to his affairs, This was effeted by 2gth july. 
compunction, or ſome other motive actuating the 
mind of Barnave. He did not diſeloſe his ſentiments 
to any but his confidential friends till the day a 
pointed for arguing the report, when he ſudden 
aſſumed the defence of the king, and prevented the 
views of his enemies“. | 
In this point, Barnave adhered ſtrictly to the Diſltivve 
ſenſe of the conſtitution, The aſſembly had, in fact, G. 
no authority to pronounce the king's depoſition or 
bring him to a trial. The king was reſtricted by 
the laws from going more than twenty leagues from 
Paris; but if he exceeded thoſe limits, it was enacted 
that he ſhould be firſt cited to return within the pre. 
ſcribed bounds, and it was only on his refuſal that 
he could be declared to have torfelted the throne, 
In the preſent inſtance, he had been arreſted and 


8 See Hiftorical Sketch of the French Revolution, p. 376. Hiſtories, 
Moore's View, vol. ii, Conjuration de 4 Orleans, ed 10 ** 
Debates, On the day when this ſubjeRt was to be diſcuſſed, a very 
affecting —— of thirty-two pages, was diſtributed in the ball of 


the aſſembly, under the title of ds Leut XVI, mis four les gu 
4 7 „bieh excited the moſt Nrouradle ſynſations, Mercure 
Frangois du 2 Juillet 3791, F | 


1 3 brought 


brought , priſoner to Paris, | which was a manifeſt 


violation of the laws eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly it- 
Felf*, The Orleans faction, however, were ſo little 
ſatisfied with the determination of the legiſlature, 
that they attempted to terrify them into a reverſal 
of it, and for that purpoſe prepared the famous 
petition which produced the exertion of the law 
2 by the name of the maſſacre of the Champ de 

ars *. - 
4th Aug. The exiſtence of the conſtituent aſſembly was 
Corfitu. Mow drawing to a concluſion ; nothing remained 
tion com- but to reviſe the conſtitution ;, which having been 
pleted. debated article by article, was finally ſettled and pre- 
ſented to the king for his pure and ſimple acceptance 
or rejection. Even this limited act of deference did 
5th Aug. not pals without ſarcaſtic animadverſion; d' Andrée 
obſerved, that the king's acceptance was abſolutely 
unneceſſary; © our conſtitution,” he ſaid, < is totally 


uſt Sept. «© independent of the king.” Robeſpierre, begin- 


ning with the ſame obſervation, ſaid, * he would 

c doubtleſs accept with tranſport the throne with 

&« all the advantages annexed to it by the conſtitu- 

zd. Sept. * tion ©,” It was preſented to the king, who, hav- 

ing firſt returned his aſſent in writing, went to the 

12th and aſſembly, and ſanctioned the aflent by an oath to 

23th Sept. be faithful to the nation, and to employ the powers 

oth Sept. veſted in him for the maintenence of the conſtitution. 

| Diſſolucin At * end of the month the aſſembly diſſolved 
hor tl a HEN 

ne a Olf this conſtitution, the ſhort-lived firſt-born of 

tion on the Modern philoſophy, which raſhneſs has extolled be- 

conſtitu- yond meaſure, and ignorance conſidered an epitome 

1958 55 human wiſdom, it is not neceſſary to expoſe all 

the abſurdities. It is completely analyſed in Necker's 

Eſſay du Pouvoir Executif, and in various other writ- 

ings. - I ſhall tranſcribe Montjoye's deſcription of it, 


* Bouille's Memoris, p. 361. | See ORLEANS, - * + 
* Debates. | Debates, Hiſtories, Moore's View, val, ij. p. 424- 
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which is, at once, accurate and ſpirited“ . Never 
ce did the union of folly and madneſs beget a more 
« monſtrous offspring. This pretended conſtitution 
© preſented to the eye a mis-ſhapen machine, whim- 
4 fically compoſed of an infinity of wheels without 
«any mutual relation or dependence. —— 
ce has ſhewn that is was not in the power of man to 
te. put its groteſque ſprings in motion. The govern- 
© ment framed by theſe preſumptuous legiſlators was 
tt neither monarchical, ariſtocratical, or popular: 
© Their conſtitutional act might, at beſt, be conſi- 
te dered as the baſis of an anarchical monarchy, that 
cc js, areal chimera, for death and life cannot ſubſiſt 
tin the ſame body. Had this monſter been able 
& to live, thoſe who begot it took great precautions 
ce that it might be ſtrangled in the cradle. They 
s had taken from the kingdom its religion, they 
& had annihilated the public force, diſorganized the 
te military, and armed thoſe who ought to contri. 
© bute to the exigencies of the ſtate ; and that 
tt nothing might be wanting. to the deformity of 
ce their work, they had carefully deſtroyed every 
ce barrier which could prevent the attacks of uſur- 
te pation or deſpotiſm "," 
Yet, 


= Eloge, &c. p. 160, 5 | 
» The following opinion of the late Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, is replete with ſagacity, and merits par- 
ticular attention; it is taken, together with the introductory narra- 
tive, from Halliday's Life of Lord Mansfield. Dr. Turton attended 
Lord Mansfield at Kenwood, in the latter part of his life, The phy- 
ſician was diverted from his attention to his patient's health by Lord 
 Mansfield's turning the ſubject, and humorouſly ſaying, ** Inſtead 
1 of dwelling on an old man's pulſe, let me aſk you, doctor, what 
« you think of this wonderful French revolution?“ The modeſt an- 
ſwer, was, It is more material to know what your lordſhip thinks of 
{ it,” Lord Mansfield, without the leaſt interval of ſuſpenſion, began, 
« My dear Turton, how can any two reaſonable men think differently 
« on the ſubjeQ ? A nation, which for more than twelve centuries has 
* made a conſpicuous figure in the annals of Europe; a nation, 
« where the polite arts firſt flouriſned in the northern hemiſphere, and 
% found an aſylum againſt the barbarous incurſions of the Goths and 
„% Vandals; a nation, whoſe philoſophers and men of —— 

n F 4 t « an 
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Let, whatever faults the conſtituent aſſembly had 
committed, there is great reaſon to regret that they 
did not retain their ſtation ſome time longer. They 
had acquired experience in buſineſs, and many of 
them entertained a ſtrong ſenſe of the erroneous 
conduct of themſelves and their colleagues. But 
each party was too proud and too replete with ſelf- 
love to propoſe amendments, or make effectual con- 
ceſſions, they therefore fell into a ſtate of deſpon- 
dency ; and, though they knew the faults and vices 
of the conſtitution, left the amelioration of it to 
their ſucceſſors o. % 

The legiſlative aſſembly, much more exceptionably 
compoſed than the conſtituent, began their career, 
in imitation of their predeceſſors, by attacking the 
royal prerogative, So much had already been taken 
from the king, that nothing eſſential was left on 
which to found an attack. The conſtitution which 
they had ſworn to maintain, fixed all the grand 
points, and they could only hope for ſucceſs in ſuch 
trivial cavils as would give them popularity by dimi- 
niſhing the reſpect due to the king. Hence very 
early in their ſeſſion, they aboliſhed the titles ſire, 
and maje/ty ; decreed that when he came to the 
aflembly, he ſhould no longer be complimented by 
the deputies ſtanding when he ſtood, and fitting 


« and improved civilization, and grafted on the feudal ſyſtem the bef# 
4 of all ſyſtems, their laws reſpecting the deſcents and various modifica. 
« tions of territorial pro "m7 to think, that a nation like this 
« ſhould not, in the courſe of ſo many centuries, have learned ſome - 
« thing worth preſerving, ſhould not have hit upon ſome little code 
« of laws of a few principles ſufficient to form one. Idiots | who 
« inſtead of retaining what was valuable, ſound, and e tic in their 


e conſtitution, have at once ſunk into barbarity, loft ſight of firſt 


& principles, and brought forward a farrago of laws fit for Botany 
« Bay! It is enough to fill the mind with aſtoniſhment and abflor- 
« rence! A conſtitution like this may ſurvive that of an old man, but 
„„ nothing leſs than a miracle can protect and tranſmit it to poſ- 


44 ſterit v. 


* See Bouille's Memoirs, p. 410. 
when 
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when he ſate, but that every one ſhould do as he 
pleaſed, and behave as among equals; that he ſhould 
no more be ſeated in an arm chair, ſcandalous for 
its magnificence ; but in a chair ſimilar to the preſi- 
dent's and at the preſident's left hand. Theſe ridi- 
culous proceedings, which diſplay at once the malig. 
nity and meanneſs of their authors, were afterwards 
productive of others equally abſurd, among which 
may be mentioned a debate which occupied the Feb. 793. 
aſſembly during ſeveral days, on the king's having 
treated a deputation diſreſpectfully by only opening 
one folding-door for their admiſſion *, 

It was expected that theſe attacks would, in time, King #d- 
conquer the temper of the monarch ; but Louis, hay. beres to. 
ing accepted the terms on which he was permitted to — 

vern, and bound himſelf by oath to obſerve them, 
Rudied the conſtitution with indefatigable diligence, 
and had even learned it by heart. The republican 
party, or thoſe who, to advance their own projects, 
pretended to eſpouſe that form of government, had 
now obtained a great aſcendency in the aſſembly, 
and though they were in a minority, yet their activity 
and popularity rendered them extremely dangerous. 
The people were dfly alarmed by fables concernin 
a pretended Auſtrian committee; and exa — 
ſpeculations on the conſequences of the ſuſpenſive veto. 
Their minds were ee by tavern harangues and 
incendiary papers, which prepared them for the great- 
eſt — The royal N was daily infulted un- Royal fa. 
der their very windows in the moſt wanton and barbar- 2 
ous manner. The queen complained of theſe inſults to 
Dumouriez, in the following pathetic terms, © You _ 
&* behold me quite diſconſolate; I dare no longer 


This decree was annulled the next day, but it ſhews the diſpoſi. 
tlon of the aſſembly. 
1 Debates,. See Necker on the Revolution, vol, i. p. 329+ Hiſ. 
tories. n 
! Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 431. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p. 37+ 149, Life of Dumourie a, vol, ii, p. 373+ N 
« approach 
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& approach the windows that look into the garden. 
% Yeſterday evening I appeared at that oppoſite the 
& court, to breathe a little freſh air. A cannoneer 
* of the national guard ſeized that opportunity to 
“ overwhelm me with the groſſeſt inſults ; 1 
by way of concluſion, © what pleaſure would it give 
& < me to have your head/tuckon the point of my bayonet!” 
c In this frightful garden you ſee on one place a 
man mounted on a chair, and reading the moſt 
© horrible. calumnies againſt us in a loud tone of 
& voice; on another you perceive an officer, or an 
e abbe, dragged towards a baſon of water, and 
« overwhelmed with i injuries and blows; and, dur- 
<« ing all this, ſome play at foot ball, or walk about, 
«. without the leaſt concern. What a habitation | 
« what a people! The king and queen could no 
longer enjoy the ordinary pleaſures of free com- 
munication, from a conſciouſneſs that they were ſur. 
rounded with ſpies, and that the company of ſuch 
perſons as the public might approve would be both 
| degrading and dangerous. The aſſembly, inſtead of 
Wi | g, encouraged thislicentiouſneſs of the popu- 
1 lace; and, though a book publiſhed by Prud'homme, 
| intitled, Crimes of the Queens of France, down 
; 6 to the reſent Queen, inclufive,” was advertiſed by 
large —— bills at the very doors of the aſſembly, 
the author was not ſubjected to the flighteſt repre- 
| benſion *. 

Ober- In this ſituation the king's indeciſion has been 
tions. The lamented and blamed by more than one writer, ſin- 

— cerely devoted to his intereſt * ; but, circumſtanced as 
he was, it was almoſt impoſlible to aſſume a more de. 

cided conduct. Every one who blames him would 

moſt probably have given contracifiory counſel, 


* 


1 Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 207, Necker on the A 
vol. i. c. p. 343- Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 470. 

t Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 285. 
Mercure Frangois, No. du 17 Decembre 1791. 

z Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 29. Bouille's Memoirs, p. 8 
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One laviſhed the treaſure of the civil liſt, in bribi 
the orators of the Jacobin club; another pro | 
ſecuring, at all hazards, the galleries of the aſſembly; 
one projected vigorous proſecutions, and ſtrenuous 
complaints; another recommended mild and conci- 
liatory demeanor ”. The king was remarkably dif. 
fident of himſelf, dehvered his opinions with caution, 
and was ever ready to yield to the majority of 
the council, The only exception to this was when 
the relief of the people or the happineſs of France was 
the queſtion ; on theſe ſubjects he expreſſed himſelf 
without heſitation, and maintained his judgment 
with unabated reſolution *. Theſe may be laid down 
as his leading principles; and it is eaſy to imagine 
with how much difficulty he received, and how rea- 
dily he renounced any plan of operations in which 
they ſeemed to be ſacrificed to a problematical hope 
of his own ſafety or welfare, 

The ill-ſucceſs of all his views, and the unmerited Jobin 
obloquy and oppoſition he encountered, rendered {ration. 
him almoſt deſperate. He was continually chang- 
ing his miniſters, and endeavouring to connect 
himſelf with the different parties; he looked on all 
ſides for a laſt reſource; but no party either could 
or would unite with him. At length, he called into G 
his council three men attached to the victorious 
faction“, and formed what is known. by the name of 
the Jacobin adminiſtration *®, He did not adopt a 
meaſure ſo degrading and unſafe without repugnance; 
but, on-the contrary, ſhewed evident anxiety, and 
betrayed much ſorrow and conſternation *. | 
hig ſacrifice, however, produced but a temporary Thekiog's 
popularity, and in effect, accelerated the deſtruction 4 — 
f royalty. One of the firſt meaſures of this new hn 


Bertrand paſſim. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 159. 
2 Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 20. 
2 Dumouriez, Roland, and Claviere. : 

b Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 343» Hiſtories, 


© Bertrand's Memoirs, p- 99. 
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adminiſtration was a declaration of war, which was 
preciſely the wiſh of the republicans and Orleaniſts, 
and intirely repugnant to the inclinations of the 
king. He had employed his orders, and even his 
intreaties to prevent the emigrants from-tommittin 
any act of hoſtility; and expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt | 
terms, his diſapprobation at arming of the French 
nobles . Even after the declaration of war, he was 
ſo apprehenſive that his ſubjects ſhould ſuffer from 
the incurſions of the enemy, that he ſent a meſſage 
to the emperor and the king of Pruſſia, requeſting 
that they would not act offenſively againſt France, 
without the moſt imperious neceſſity; and, even 
then, that they would not invade the country with» 
out publiſhing a 1 manifeſto, diſtinguiſhing 
the king and the people from a faction who were 
careleſs about the ruin of both. 
Conduftof I ſhall not here detail the indignities which the 
2 king daily underwent from a factious miniſtry, who 
ſeemed ever on the watch for opportunities to inſult 
him. The perfidious decrees reſpecting the army 
of twenty thouſand men near Paris, and the tyran- 
nical inſult offered to the king's conſcience by the 
decree againſt the non-juring prieſts, overcame his 
patience, and induced him to interpoſe his conſtitu, 
tional negative. This produced the inſolent and 
inflammatory letter of Roland. Dumouriez treacher- 
ouſly encouraged the king to diſmiſs the refractory 
miniſters, and he was four days afterwards, in a 
moment of extreme danger, deſerted by Du: 
mouriez ', | | 
$oth June Theſe _ were 2 followed by that de- 
199. te and ſanguinary irruption into the palace 
Thoking which — the life of all the rayal mily, 
haviourz and produced ſcenes of brutality and horror equally 
4 Bouillt's Memoirs, p. 443+ See Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. 
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n 1 — Memoirs, val. ii. p. 186. 
f See DUMOVURIEZ, ROLAND, Mad. ROLAND, 
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dif and diſguſting.” To prepare the popular 
— yr acts of blood, the hall of the Jacobins 
had reſounded with ſpeeches and petitions, and the 
walls of Paris had been covered with placards, de- 
ſcribing the king as a traitor to the country, and a 
monſter not fit to reign or to live ?. The inſur- 
rection was regularly projected and organized ſome 
days before *, and the king had received numerous 


intimations that he could only avoid the intended 


maſſacre of himſelf and family, by agreeing to ſanc- 
tion the obnoxious decrees. But what conſcience 
forbad, terror could not itnpel him to do; he rejected 
with diſdain all ſuch applications, and reſolved to 
encounter every danger rather than comply. When 
the mob, by the treachery of the national guard, 
had effected an entrance into the palace, the king, 
who had, from a window, obſerved their ings, 
repaired to the ci. de- bæuf, the door of which was 
immediately aſſailed with every engine of force which 
the occaſion ſupplied; and, among others with a 
cannon which had been diſmounted from its carri 

and was now carried up ſtairs by manual — 
and uſed as a battering ram. The Swiſs guards 
who were with the King, drew their ſwords, and 
were preparing to\ſhed their blood in an unavailing 
defence; but he commanded them to deſiſt. He 
then called for four grenadiers to ſupport him, and 
advan to the door, unbarred it, and ed 
himſelf defenceleſs to this furious multitude. His 
friends, fearing he would be borne down by the 
rapidity and violence of the . mob, placed him in 
the receſs of a window, where he leaned on M. 
Acloque, while a few grenadiers formed round him 
to reſiſt the torrent. e mob was, fortunately, fo 
numerous, and poured in ſo rapidly that no one 
could effect the premeditated purpoſe ; but after 


_ © Fennel's Review of Proceeding, p. 26. 
d See DUMoURIEL, PETION. 
| Life of Dumouries, vol. il. p. 392. 
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venting a portion of fury in words and menacing 
ures, was obliged to give place, and “ le 
Cui the herd that . him,” rand 
pointed inſults were offered; a young man, wh 
name was Clement, ſtopped before the king, and re- 
viled him. in 17 which would have been 
characteriſtic in the mouth of his nameſake, the 


aſſaſſin of Henry III. Legendre, the butcher, fallied 
into the room at the head of a new rabble, uttering 
threats and denouncing ez he accoſted the 


monarch in the language of the ſhambles, “ Men- 
© ſſeur, faid he, and ſeeing the king ſurpriſed at this 
new ſtyle, he repeated it, Yes, Mon/terr, liſtens to 
* Tes, Monfieur, it is your duty to liſten to us; 
«you are a+ traitor ; you have always deceived ut, 
„ and. deceive us ſtill ; but take care of yourſelf; 
« N meaſure. it full, and the people are 
« tired being your dupes. After this harangue 
the king was 2 by the mob to put on xhe r̃ed 
cap; one of them preſented to him a bottle, and de- 
fired him to drink the health of the nation. Some 
one offered to fetch a'glals; the king refuſed the offer, 
and immediately, without fear and without re- 
p e, he applied the impure veſſel to his lips, 
and drank the uncertain beverage. Taking ad- 
vantage of the confuſion. of the moment, a fellow, 
evidently in liquor, forced his way cloſe to the king, 
and hearing him ſay that the nation had- no better 
friend than himſelt, required him to prove it by 
putting on the red-cap the king conſented, and two 
of theni placed it on the top of his hair, for it was 
too ſmall for his head. The king yielded to this 
indignity under a 4 that had he reſiſted, 
the drunken man would have plunged his pike into 
bis bowels. Still the fury of the rabble ſhort 
of the hopes of the conſpirators; and though the 
moſt infamous libels were hawked about and ſold at 
low prices in the garden of the palace, and the moſt 
onable and inflammatory faſehoods — 
an 
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and chalked on the walls, yet the work of murder 


was left incomplete, and the virtue of the monarch 
once more triumphed over the plots of his enemies, 
Petion at | arrived, and diſmiſſed the mob, 
Advancing to the king, he ſaid, © Sire, I was only 
« this moment informed of your ſituation *,- but 
« you have nothing to fear.” —* Nothing to fear |” 
replied the king with indignation, 4 The man whoſe 
« conſcience is pure, and free from reproach, can 
« never fear. Here, my friend,” he added, taking 
the hand of a grenadier, and preſſing it againſt his 
boſom, feel, and tell that man if my heart beats 
« faſter than uſual.” This was not the only inſtance 
of heroic firmneſs which the king diſplayed in the 
courſe of this dreadful day. The mob frequently 

ed him with furious acclamation- to ſanction 
the decrees, and recal the miniſters,” His reply 
was, I ſhall do what I conſider to be right; but 
this is not the moment for you to aſk, or tor me to 
o favors.” | 


reat part of 'the popular rage was, 28 uſual, di- of the 
rected againſt the queen; and her behaviour demon- deen. 


ſtrated ſhe was worthy to ſhare the heart and 


throne of Louis. On the firſt alarm ſhe t up 


the dauphin in her arms, and ran towards the @i/- 
de- bei; but the influx of the mob had already 
the paſſages, ſhe was prevented fulfilling her 
intention, and doomed to reflect, with regret, 
that ſhe could not offer herſelf a ſacriſice to the aſ- 
ſaſſins who might have accepted her life inſtead of 
the king's. She was ſtopped in the council- room by 
Wittenghoff and the miniſter Lajarre; they 

ed a feeble rampart of the council - table, be- 


* This aſſertion of the virtue mayor of Paris muſt have been falſe, 
conſidering that the plot had been in agitation ſeveral days, that it had 
been preceded by treats in the gardens of the Palais Royal and the 
cabarets, and that the whole mob of ſam-culcrres had made a proceſſion 
through many ſtreets of Paris, and through the hall of the aſſembly. 
See PzTION, CRAaBOT, and ORLEANS. 
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hind which they placed the queen, the dauphin, the 
rinceſs royal, and all the ladies who refuſed to quit 
er ſide, is table was defended by a double line 
of national guards, and there the * was obliged 
to remain during the whole of theſe horrible ſcenes, 
agonized by a knowledge of the king's danger, and 
a helpleſs hearer of the incendiary and obſcene re- 
8 which men and women of the loweſt claſs 
eemed unwearied in repeating. The dauphin, like 
his unfortunate father, was diſguiſed in the blood- 
coloured emblem of licentiouſneſs ; and the queen 
was compelled to ſubmit to the ſame diſgrace. Marie- 
Antoinette diſplayed the ſame contempt of danger 
which diſtinguiſhed the king; ſhe was deſirous to 
ſend back a body of grenadiers whom the king had 
* detached for her protection; but they perſiſted in 
obeying their firſt orders. At length Santerre ar- 
rived; and the appearance of the queen ſoftened, 
for a moment, even his favage heart; he aſſured her 

of protection, and aſſiſted in diſperſing the mob. 
of the Ihe behaviour of the princeſs Elizabeth in this 
rinceſ. trying ſcene was truly ſublime and heroic. When the 
'nad*" Ling went to the cl de- bei ſhe would not leave his 
M8 ſide for a moment. The mob, ruſhing into the palace, 
and eager to begin the work of regicide, miſtook her 
for the queen, and loaded her with inſults and threats. 
Some of her attendants explained the miſtake in ſpite 
of her intreaties to the contrary : * For God's ſake,” 
| ſhe ſaid, © do not undeceive them; is it not better 
te they ſhould ſhed my blood than that of my 
« ſiſter '?” In the whole courſe of the day ſhe never 
left her brother's ſide, nor ever loſt her preſence of 
mind; but when a deputy, named Leſueur, who 
ſtood by the king's ſide, fainted from extreme agi- 
tation, ſhe actively aſſiſted in forwarding his re- 


covery. 


1 Necker on the Revolution, vol, li. » $93. 
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At nine o'clock at night the palace was cleared, Retreat of 
and the inſulted family left to themſelves, The king e med. 


had been ſo totally occupied in attending to what 
was paſſing around him, that he had forgot to re- 
move from his head the ignominious emblem placed 
on it by the hand of ſedition, and continued to wear 
it for ſome time after thoſe who had compelled him 
to aſſume it were departed. The royal family re- 


tired to reſt, uncertain of a moment's ſecurity; and 


convinced that their treacherous guards would, at 
any time, yield to the deſires of a mob, and admit 
a band of aſſaſſins into the palace. The next day 
ſome ſlight commotion occurred near the palace; 
the dauphin, whoſe experience of wretchedneſs made 
him apprehenſive of danger beyond what might be 
expected from his years, ſaid to the queen, « What, 
«© mamma, is not yeſterday over yet“??? 

When the palace was completely evacuated, the 
king ſent for two juſtices of the peace to examine 
into particulars, and, by a legal act, atteſt the vio- 
lation of the royal aſylum. 'The next day he wrote 
to the aſſembly, complaining of the indignity he had 
ſuffered, and recommending to them to take the 


Suſpenſion 
of Petion 
and Ma- 
nuel, 


roper meaſures for maintaining the conſtitution. 


me motions were attempted in order to give effect 
to this meſſage, but over- ruled by the majority and 
by the tribunes, who accuſed the ſpeakers of 


7 * of — department 2 _ exerted 
lelf to bring the agents in this conſpiracy. to juſti 

and obtained a _ ſuſpending Petion A — 
from their functions. This decree was referred to 


the king for his ſanction; but as it concerned him 


m For further details concerning the conſpiracy and tranſations of 
this day, ſee PxTION. The account here given is derived from the 
. Hiſtories ; from Moore's Journal, vol. ii, p. a02 to 244. 4 Fennel's 

Review to p. 87 ecker on the Revolution, vol. i, 1 443. 3 Con- 
r vr 


juration de d'Orleans, vol, iii. p. 276 to 285.3 and Burtrand's Me- 
moirs, vol. ii, p. 300. 


a Debates. Fennel's Review, p. 122. 
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calumni- 
1 the people. The duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
r 


2th July; 
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| perſonally, he wiſhed to decline interfering. This 
moderation was inconſiſtent with the views of his 
enemies, who were deſirous to bring the conteſt 
33 the popular Petion and the calumniated 
ing to a perſonal iſſue. When, therefore, the 
king's letter was read, la Source obſerved, that it 
was not in the 14 of the aſſembly to releaſe the 
executive power from doing its duty, and the king 
23th July. was obliged to confirm the ſentence of ſuſpenſion. 
The reſult was ſuch as might be expected; the 
mayor and procureur were acquitted, and the odium 
of their proſecution was ſhwed between the king 
and M. de la Rochefoucauld *, 
Plan to The downfall of royalty was now conſidered as 
murder certain; and while the confederates of Briſſot were 
me arranging their plans in ſecret, and meditating their 
conſummation with all the refinements of treachery 
and hypocriſy, a more determined band had re- 
ſolved to begin in blood, and accompliſh their pur» 
poſe by means of aſſaſſination, The worthleſs San- 
terre formed a plan to murder the queen, which 
was to be performed by a grenadier on the day of 
the confederation. The project, however, was dif- 
clofed and fruſtrated ; the grenadier was 1 
at the foot of the queen's ſtaircaſe with a cutlafs 
concealed in the lining of his coat; a juſtice of the 
peace, named Maingeot, took the neceffary depo- 
ſitions, but the grenadier was reſcued by a Ur For 
ruffians ; Maingeot was maſſacred on the 10th of 
Auguſt, and his papers ſeized and delivered to San- 

terre ©. 
bach July, Previous to the third confederation, every effort 
Confede. had been uſed to inflame the public mind with falſe 
ration. ſuſpicions, Reports were raiſed of a pretended con- 
ſpiracy, and the Ecole Militaire, where the regular 
troops were quartered, was pointed out as the centre 


v Debates, Hiſtories, Moore's Journal, vol. ii, p. 224. See PzTION 
and MAanuEL. 
® Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii, P. 342. 
- of 
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of danger; it was ſaid that arms, ammunition, and 
artillery had been 1 introduced and con- 
cealed there; and the guards had, foy ſome 
time, been employed in digging a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, and forming a mine under the altar, with the 
intent of blowing up the national afſembly at the 
moment were taking the oath. This “ Gun- 
© powder Treaſon,” although totally improbable, 
I, oy incompatible with the king's charaQer, gained 
ſuch general credit that it was thought neceſſary, in 
order to remove the fears of the people, to ſend the 
ds away from Paris a few days previous to the 
—— and cauſe the place pointed out by ſuſ- 
picion to be thoroughly examined. The king, queen, 
and all the court went early in the morning to the 
Ecole Militaire, and placed themſelves in a balcony, 
where they had a full view of the Champ de Mars. 
The rails of the balcony were covered with crimſon 
velvet, which excited the petulance of the mob, and 
gave riſe to many ſcurrilous animadverſions. The 
oath having been taken, the king was required to ſet 
fire to a ridiculous and inſulting pageant called the 
Tree of Feudality ; which he refuſed, and returned 
to the balcony where he had left. his family, amidſt 
cries of Vive Petion / Vivent les Jacobint “ A bas le 
Veto A bas le Departement, &. Yet notwithſtanding 
the previous efforts and the riotous diſpoſition of the 
mob, the day paſſed without any ſerious attempt; 
and the people ſeparated quietly ?. 60 
For a long time paſt the king had contemplated the The king's 
deſtruction of royalty and his own murder as unayoid. preben- 


able; and the ions of the twentieth of une 
ſtrengthened the * nem He had expreſſed theſe 
.forebodings in the ſtrongeſt terms to ſeveral perſons; 


but they were not attended with feebleneſs of con- 


„ Fennel's Review, p. 186 et ſeq. 
0 2 duQ, 
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duct, or an unmanly ſolicitude about his fate 4, 
Nor were theſe forebodings, at this time, the reſult 
of mere dejection, but inevitable inferences from the 


avowed ſentiments 'of the legiſlature, where Con- 
dorcet had declared, that the king or the conſtitu- 


q Life-of Dumouriez vol. Ii. p. 409. The following Extra from 
'Bertrand's Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 296.) paints the mind of the monarch 
in colours ſo vivid and juſt, that I cannot reſiſt tranſcribing it.“ Ever 
4% ſince the day on which he was ſtopped at Varennes, the unhappy 
« prince had been deeply impreſſed with the idea that he mould be 
« aſſaſſinated z that all attempts to evade his deſtiny would have no 
« effe&t but that of increaſing the danger of his family and friends, 
« Under this melancholy impreſſion, . he waited for death with a 
« reſignation ſo calmly heroic, that «might have been miſtaken for 
« an indifference about life. He frequently read the Hiſtory of Charles 
« the Firſt of England i his chief attention was to endeavour, in 
« at, to avoid whatever might ſerve as a pretext for bringing him ton 
1% legal trial, Theſacrifice of his life ſeemed to coſt him nothing. The 
« honour. of the nation was the ſole object of his thaughts. ſea 
« of being publicly murdered, in the name of the people, ſhocke 
« him = „ He wiſhed rather to die by the hands of an aſſaſſin, 
« that his murder might be conſidered as the crime of -a few indivi- 
« duals, and not a national act. In a converſation with this unhappy 
4 prince on the 21ſt of June, I diſcovered that his mind was deeply 
« impreſſed with the moſt drendful forebodings, To my congratu- 
% lations on his having eſcaped the dangers of the preceding day, his 
% majeſty anſwered, My uneaſineſs was entirely on account of the 
© queen and my ſiſter 3 for myſelf I had no ſolicitude.“ * But it gems 
« to me, ' ſaid I, that it was chiefly againſt' your majeſty that the in- 
c ſurrection was directed.“ I know it very well, anſwered he; I 
« ſaw that their intention was to aſſaſſinate me; and I can't conceive 
« why they did not do it: but I ſhall not eſcape them another day; 
-« ſo that I am not the more fortunate. ' It is much the ſame whether 
« T-am murdered two months ſooner or later.” * My God!” crieq 
% I, * does your majeſty really believe that you will be affaſſinated?' 
% J am convinced. of it,“ replied he; I have long expected it; I have 
« made up my mind to it. Do you think I fear death!“ No, 
certainly; but I with to ſee your majeſty leſs convinced that you 
c are near it, and more diſpoſed to adopt the vigorous meaſures from 
« which alone you can expect ſafety," * There may be a poſſibility 
« of my eſcaping z but there are many chances againſt, itz and I am 
1 not lucky. I might riſk another attempt if I were alone, Oh! if 


.« my wife and children were not with me, it would ſoon appear that I 


« am not fo weak as is imagined ; but what wound become of them 
« if the meaſures you allude to ſhould fail!“ * But if your majeſty 
4% ſhould be aſſaſſinated, do you think that your family would be in 
« greater ſafety?” Ves; Ithink they would : I hope ſo at leaſt ; and 
« if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, I could not be reproached with being 
« the cauſ e. Toi 0h 3 + a 
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tion muſt fall ; from the growing malignity 'of the 
faction which had been a — — 2 of all his 
misfortunes; from the increaſing audacity of the 
journaliſts ; from the pertinacity and virulence of the 
petitioners to the aſſembly; and from the contempt 
with which he was treated 

The king's ſituation was rendered more critical, 
and his downfall precipitated by la Fayette's im- 
prudent and ill-concerted journey to Paris, which 
diſplayed at once his folly and vanity. A regular 
conſpiracy was formed to produce an inſurrection of 
the people, and make it the means of aboliſhing mo- 
narchy. The conſpirators had arranged their plan, 
and fixed the epoch of its execution he the twenty- 
ninth of July, Ten days before that period the 
king's fri being informed of the particulars, 

ok ſuch meaſures as they thought would fruſtrate, 


to 

and which did, in effect, poſtpone the completion 

of the plan. But the king, by an act of generoſity, Generoſity 

which while we deplore we cannot but admire, loſt = 

an opportunity of defeating every plot, and re- 

ducing his chief _—_ to an unconditional ſub- 
3 


miſſion. Vergniaud, Guadet, and Genſonns, three 
3 leaders of the Gironde party, commiſſioned 
ſe, the painter, to tranſmit to the king a letter 


7 The following pathetic inſtance of this diſreſpect is given by 
Montjoye: Even the muſicians of the royal chapel took a pleaſure in 
« announcing to Louis his approaching fate. One Sunday, they 
« dwelt with ſo much perſiſteney, with ſuch a loud and indecent joy, 
*« on the words of the Magnificat, depoſuit potentes de ſede, (he hath put 
« down the mighty from their ſeat,) that every one inſtantly underſtood 
« that the wretches were celebrating, before-hand, the maſſacre of the 


His dan- 
ger, 


* king, by whoſe bounty they had been ſupported. The ferocious + 


« chaunt of theſe muſicians, the majeſty of the place, the ſanctity of 
« the ceremony, the preſence of the victims, the indecency of fo black 
« an act of ingratitude, all contributed to fill the minds of the audience 
« with finiſter forcbodings, The king alone ſhewed himſelf un- 
« affected ; his ſpouſe, his ſiſter, and his daughter, melted into tears. 
« The queen afterwards declared, that no outrage had ever rent her 
© heart more cruelly than that unfortunate depeſuit potentes,” Conju- 
ration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. P · 190. 
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ſigned by them, announcing an intended inſurrec. 
tion, the mildeſt conſequence of which was the de- 
thronement of the king; and that the only means 
of avoiding this cataitrophe was to recall Roland, 
Servan, and Claviere to the miniſtry. Had the 
king retained the original, and circulated copies of 
this letter, the profligate party in whoſe behalf it was 
written, would have been degraded and incapable 
of a vigorous effort ; their auxiliaries Danton, Marat, 
and Robeſpierre, ſeeing themſelves thus uncondi- 
tionally ſacrificed, would have precipitated the open 
rupture which ſhortly afterwards took place; Or- 
leans would have withdrawn his protection from, or 
perhaps have publicly oppoſed theſe time-ſerving 
traitors; and in this diviſion of the factions the 
- king's party might have obtained a preponderance 
which would have given countenance and energy to 
the exertions of la Fayette, and eſtabliſhed the throne, 
Unfortunately the king, on this occaſion, conſulted 
only his natural generoſity. His extreme goodneſs 
extended even to the wicked, and prevented his 
turning againſt them thoſe weapons with which they 
themſelves had furniſhed him. Without conſulting 
any one, he returned the letter to his valet-de- 
chambre, from whom he received it, with a repri- 
mand, and ordered him to give it back to Boſe, and 
tell him that no anſwer could be made to ſuch a 
propoſal *, | | 

his forbearance did not proceed from any altera · 
tion in his ſentiments reſpecting his ſituation z on 
the contrary, he was in daily apprehenſion of being 
aſſaſſinated; and the alarms were ſo pi. 


kept up, that from the twentieth of June he always 


t Bertrand's Memoirs, vol, III. p. 1-2. Let it be remembered 
that Jusdet, Genſonnd, and Yergniaud all voted for the king's death, 
though he had ſo generouſly ſpared them z and though a principal ge- 
guſation againſt him was n conſpiracy which they Mew to have originated 


with theniſelyes, 
ept 
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llept in his cloaths . In conſequence of the events 
of that day of horrors, the king had Om. up the 
garden of the Tuilleries, which was part of the 
private property left him by the nation. This ex- 
cited the ance of the mob, who preſented peti- 
tions replete 2 * E pag treachery, 
and requiring that the gardens might again be 
opened. The aſſembly, ever ready to crouch to 
» op „ immediately decreed that the terrace 
of the Feuillans, which formed part of the gardens, 
ſtill belonged to them ; and threw it open to the 
people. When this conceſſion was obtained, the 
— was divided by a three- coloured ribband, 
which the people, in a manner the moſt inſulting to 
the royal family, reſolved not to paſs ; but they au- 
daciouſly reviled them by ſpeeches, ſongs, and libels, 
which were vociferated on the terrace, and pinned to 
the ribband of ſeparation *, 
Meanwhile the - conſpirators were proceeding in P 
the completion of their plans; petitions of the moſt ® 
ſeditious tendency were daily preſented, demanding 
the dethronement of the king, and branding him 
with every odious and dilgrac | appellation”. The 
nature of the plot * im was well known, and 
nothing remained but to fix the preciſe period. 
From the fourth of — x] every hour was expected 
to produce ſome dreadful event; the workmen of 
the Fauxbourgs were kept in pay from the firſt of 
Auguſt, and paſſed their days and nights in drink- 
ing, and attending the ſignals of their chief. The 
knowledge of the plot was diffuſed all over the 
country, and as early as the ſixth of Auguſt, Dr. 
Moore, travelling through Clermont, heard the 
particulars detailed, and the ninth mentioned as the 


» Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. III. p. 190. Pagde, vol. l. 0. 

1 Feral Account by a National _ p. hy Fonuel's La, 

p. 371. Poltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. l p. 39+ - 
y Debates, Moore's ournal, vol, . p., 18, 34, bes, ke, 
s Hiſtorical Account by « National Guard, p. 30. 
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day when it was to take effect. The conſpirators 
were enabled to aſſume this audacity, ſo difcordant 
to the nature of conſpiracies in general, by perſuadin 
the people that — ſoldiers had been obſerv 
into the Tuilleries with muſkets and returning 
without them; that arms, ammunition, artillery, 
bombs, torches, and every kind of military prepara- 
tion were concealed in the palace* The mob was 
induced to believe, that the thouſand or twelve 
hundred men in the Tuilleries were to cut the throats 
of all the inhabitants of Paris, and that the inſurrec- 
et was concerted only to defeat this terrible pro- 
ect! 
Seelen The kitig's frlends beheld with anxlety the progreſs 
Pie of theſe events, Ever ſince the twentieth of Jute 
king 
friends, they had _y enforeed the neceffity of leaving 
the __ his eſeape would, perhaps, have met 
with little eppofitien, as the eonſplraters were no 
He refufes lefy deflirous of his departure“, But all ſchemes 
bs eſrape; propoſed to him for this purpoſe he conſtantly re. 
«ted, perſuaded that they would not be attended 
with the defired ſucceſs, hoping that the people 
would in time return to a ſenſe of thelr duty, or un- 
worn by any formal act to abdicate a throne which 
he held as a birthright, and conſidered as a truſt of 
which he had no authority to diveſt himſelf *, Hig 
friends ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to ſave him, 
they - poſted placards announcing the plan of the 
opoſed inſurrection, and inviting all citizens 
o unite in this momentous criſis; but theſe exhorta- 
tlons had no effect.. A negotiation was com- 


1 Moore's —— vol. J. p. 8, 
Þ Fennel's Review, p. 340. 
6 Necker on the Revolution, vel. |, p. 3460, Bee alſo Hiſtolre de Ia 

9 du 16 Aout par M, Biget de bt, Croix, p. 34, 

4 Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol, Il, p. 158+ 
* Gee Moore's View, vol, , p. * ournal, vol, II. p. 866. 

Berirand's Memoirs, vol, II, & ſil, paſſim, Hiſtorical Account by a 

National Guard, p. 31. Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol, iii, p. 170. 


Hiſtorieal Account by a National Guard, p. 31. 
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menced with Briſſot, but his terms were ſo exorbitant, 
and'the treaſury of the civil liſt ſo exhauſted, that 
he could not be gratified *. 
The king awaited the approaching ſtorm with His prü- 
ſerenity and fortitude, and having reſolutely adhered _ con- 
to the conſtitution, determined ſtill to be governed zih Aug, 
by it. On the firſt Sunday in Auguſt he held his 
laſt levee, which was numerouſly attended, and the 
inquietude and grief which the ſituation of the 
royal family inſpired was expreſſed in the [counte« 
nances of inany perſons preſent. On the enſui 
day the king fenounced for the laſt time a feaſible 
roſect of eſcape which had been concerted for him“. 
6 obviate, however, the fuſplelons efitertained that 
urms were concealed, the king publiſhed a proelama- 
tlon, Inviting the mayer and munleipal officers, or 
any other perſons the affembly —— 2 tg 
ſearch the palace, A eertaln number of perſons | 
attended accordingly, but did not difeever the | 
ſlighteſt Indication of the ſuppoſed preparations . 
The erifls was now rapldly approdehing y the ge. 
ulttal of la Fayette had given great offence, and 
the next day, when the queſtion of the king's depo» gth, 
ſitlon was to be debated, an immenſe mob was cols oth, 
lected round the palace, and at the doors of the 
aſſembly, From theſe appearances, and from the Auk of 
intention publicly avowed of attacking the palace ut the palace, 
midnight, the king made ſuch diſpoſitions for de- 
tence as the time and circumſtances allowed. He 
ſent for Petlon, and engaged him to remuin in the 
palace to preſerve order, and keep the natlonal 
guards to their duty; but the traitor knowing this 
would expoſe the projects of his aſſoclates to a pro- 
bable failure, contrived to be called away by a decree 
of the aſſembly, 'The king, who had not been in 
þed all night, deſcended into the court-yard at half 


4 Bertrand's Memolrs, vol. Ill. P» 63, bee Brig40T, 
Thid, P. 41. | 

| Fennel $ Review, p. 340. aſk 
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perſuaded 
to repair 
to the aſ- 
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llaabeth, and ſeveral ales, — his guards, 
who diſplayed the beſt diſpoſitions, and cried Vive le 
Rol the cannoneers, however, exclalmed Vive /a 
Nation / and two battalions, who had been introduced 
during the review, ſhouted Vive Petion / while others 
without exclaimed, 4 bas /e veto d bar le traitre / 
All hopes from the national guard were now at an 
end; who, ſoon after the departure of thelr com- 
mander Mandat, united with the mob, and re-echoed 
their cries. There is no probability that the king 
any attack on the 
people | 4 =_y — was, that by Os * 
ong guard an tary appearance, he might 
ſafe [the aſſembly ſhould have taken — co to 
quell this formidable tumult. He now felt the want 
of thoſe friends whom former perſecution had driven 
to emigrate, and who, had they been preſent, would 
— advice and valour have his cauſe, 
ere were about twelve or thirteen hundred 
tlemen in the palace, beſides the ſeven hundred 
Swiſs guards; but they were not furniſhed with arms. 
or ammunition to repel an aſſault. There were 
three thouſand Swiſs at Courbevoye, whom the con- 
tors had removed from the —— and who, had 
ey received orders to march without delay to Paris, 
might have averted the effects of the inſurrection; 
but theſe precautions were not adopted. The mob 
increaſed to an alarming number, and expreſſed the 
moſt ſanguinary intentions. 

While the royal family were conſulting on the 
meaſures moſt proper to be adopted in the preſent 
emergency, Rœderer, the procureur-ſyndic, entered the 
chamber, and bluntly exclaiming, that no perſon 
ſnould interfere between the king and the department, 
demanded to ſpeak with their majeſties in private. 
He remonſtrated on the danger to which they were 
expoſed, and inſiſted that defence was uſeleſs, and 
that their only aſylum would be in the national 

aſſembly. 
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aſſembly, The queen immediately rated Into 
the — N, this hy —— and 
indlgnantly anſwered, “ Nall me to the walls rather 
« than remove me from the palace!“ The king, 
however, was more diſpoſed to comply, and at 
length the queen, overcome by ſolleltätlons and 
urged in the name of her children, whoſe (af 
was endangered, reluctantly yielded, It is the! 
« ſhcrifice,” ſhe ſaid, „and it muſt be made.“ The 
_ conduct on this occaſion has been vehemently 
red, and I think with. ſome reaſon, He was 

ſufficiently apprized by his friends as well as enemies, 

that the {nſurrection aimed at nothing leſs than his 

political deſtruction; and he was wrong to deſert his 

defenders till their cauſe was abſolutely hopeleſs, 

His conduct can only be accounted for by recurrin 

— ——— = GE to — _ — 

that the e at large were not ſo v 

0 his tends or — had repreſented 

them, It is certain that he had no intention that 
force ſhould be uſed till the laſt extremity ; and when 

he left the palace, he expected ſoon to have been 

able to ſend tidings of peace and ſafety, Theſe 

hopes were founded on the acquittal of la Fayette, 

M on the moderation ſhewn by ſome members 

in the preceding day's debate. Cowardice was not 

among his motives ; he had long been prepared to 

reſign his life; and had, in the courſe of that day, 

given the moſt unequivocal proofs of courage 

The _ family and their attendants reached His recep. 

the hall of the aſſembly without injury, though not 

without inſult. - His arrival was a real victory to 

the conſpirators, but they diſſembled their ſavage 


& The mm ſerve as an inſtance of the king's magna - 
nimity. When two battalions of national guards arrived at the 
palace, they ſhewed ſuch diſpoſitions as induced a grenadier who was 
pear the king, to adviſe him to remove, as he was within reach of 
the levelled arms of his enemies. I am ſorry,” ſaid the king, to 
hear a grenadier confeſs he is afraid ; as for me, I have no fear." 
bee Hiſtorical Account by a National Guard, p. 18. 
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exultation till the fate of the day was decided. As 

ſoon as he arrived, the king ſeated himſelf by the ſide 

of the preſident, and addreſſed the aſſembly in theſe 

words: I am come hither to prevent a great crime, 

« — Among you, gentlemen, I believe; myſelf in 

& ſaſety.” Guadet, who ſat as preſident pro tem- 

pore, replied, © You may rely, Sire, on the firmneſs 

6 of the national aſſembly ; its members have ſworn 

&* to die in defence of the rights of the people, and 

| &* of the conſtituted authorities.” The royal family 

relied ſo implicitly on this promiſe, that the queen 

expreſſed her ſatisſaction to M. d'Hervilly, a Swiſs 

officer, that the plans for their eſcape had been re- 

jected. The preſident having obſerved that an ar- 

ticle in the conſtitution forbad the aſſembly to 

continue its deliberations in preſence of the king, 

his majeſty deſcended to the bar, where his family 

were ſitting ; but this not appearing to remove the 

objeCtion, the royal family and their attendants were 

' crowded into a ſmall box, fix feet ſquare and eight 

feet high, ſituated behind the preſident's chair, and 

called the Loge du Logographe, where the reporters 

for that newſpaper were accuſtomed to fit. They 

had ſcarcely taken this ſtation when the noiſe of 

firing was heard, occaſioned by the attack on the 

palace, and the reſiſtance of the Swiſs. The king 

immediately diſpatched M. d*Hervilly to order the 

Swiſs to lay down their arms and repair to the aſſem- 

bly ; but victory ſoon declared for the ſans-culottes, 
and pillage and maſſacre ſpeedily enſued. 

suſpenſon The aſſembly now diſclaimed all further reſerve. 

of the Some petitions had been preſented betore this event, 

king requiring the king's depoſition ; but the legiſlative 

body temporized with the petitioners. When the 

danger was removed, they received the deputations, 

which thronged in preſenting ridiculous. and in- 

flammatory petitions, with fraternal kindneſs, and 

invitations to the honors of the ſitting. Finally, 


in a tumultuous ſitting, where leſs than three hundred 
| q deputies 
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deputies were mixed with a countleſs rabble of men, 
women, and children, ſome in rags, ſome armed, - 

ſome covered with blood, and uttering dreadful | 

imprecations, the aſſembly proceeded. to pronounce | 
the decree for ſuſpending the royal functions, and | 

calling a national convention. 173 

During this day, the laſt in which Louis was Indigni- 

diſtinguiſhed with the name of king, he ſuſtained 

unexampled indignities with calmneſs and triumphant 
courage. When the conqueſt of the palace was cer- 

tain, not only the mob, but ſome of the deputies, in- 

ſulted the king and royal family with the coarſeſt in- 

vectives. One man leaned over the rails of the Lage 

du Teen, and with his hat on, placing his head 

near the king's, reviled him with every term of abuſe 

which language could ſupply; and Chabot took oc- 

caſion to obſerve, that all the miſeries of the country 

were owing to the perjuries of that traitor there, 

illuſtrating his aſſertion by pointing at the king. 

Jo give a plauſible pretext to the decree of ſuſpen- 

ſion, a deputation announced that the palace was 

on fire, and that the flames ſhould be permitted to 

rage till the will of the people was complied with. 

Vergniaud, who was the preſident pro tempore, pre- 

faced the decree with an hypocritical declaration of 

regret, though it was a conſummation of the known. 

wiſhes of all the faction with whom he was connected. 

During this whole day, the king took no refreſhment 

but a peach or a biſcuit, and a glaſs of water, the queen 
nothing but a baſon of ſoup ; on the ſucceeding days 
their meals were ſupplied by a neighbouring zraiteur. 

At one o'clock in the morning the. unfortunate rich, 12th, 
ſovereign and his family were, taken from the Lage Tang 
du Logographe, and conveyed to a ſmall apartment, of the 
conſiſting of four rooms, which belonged to the nei fa- 
architect of the Feuillans. On the enſuing days, 
they were placed in the ſame lage as before, and re- | 
mained the whole day expoſed to the heat of the 

Lun, to the inſolence of the aſſembly and of, jhe 

rabble, 
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rabble, and to imminent danger of affaflination, 
This danger was, during the firſt day, fo alarming 
that many perſons thought the maſſacre certain; 
the king and the miniſters pulled up the iron railing 
which ſeparated them from the afſembl „that they 
might in a moment take refuge in the Lal. Their 
apprehenſions were not derived from ſlight circum- 
ſtances, as the aſſembly ſeemed to encourage the 
mob in their ferocity; and the words La Mon r were 
chalked in large letters over the Loge du Logographe. 
In this ſituation they remained from Friday, when 
they firſt came into the aſſembly, to Monday, when 
they were ſent to priſon. Their guards had been 
changed for fear of ſeduction; and ſome of their 
friends diſmiſſed and others murdered. 5 
It was at firſt determined to confine them in the 
hotel of the miniſter of juſtice, and this was decreed 
but Manuel a ed at the bar, and ed the 
Temple as their priſon, When the dent re- 
minded him of the decree already paſſed, he replied, 
that in the houſe of the miniſter of juſtice, the de- 
t could not be anſwerable for the ſafety of 
the royal family, as it was ſurrounded by other 
houſes, by means of which their eſcape might be 
effected. This argument was admitted; and the 
royal priſoners were conducted to the Temple at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. During this journey, the 
concourſe of people was prodigious ; they inſiſted 
that the glaſſes of the carriage ſhould be kept down 
to indulge a brutal and malignant curioſity. Petion, 
vain of his ſituation, and perhaps remembering with 
rancour the ſuperior diſtinction ſhewn to Barnave 
— journey with the royal family, in their re- 
turn from Varennes, affected to take umbrage at 
the queen's manner of ſurveying the people, and 


deſired her to look with more mildneſs The mob 


ſhouted Vive la Nation / and inſulted the priſoners 
with every ſpecies of ſcurrility; but they abſtained 
from acts of violence, and the carriage 

ety 


ſafety at the Temple. Petion conducted the king to 
an apartment, he informed him he was to 
ſleep. The king obſerved, that he ſuppoſed he 
ſhould, at leaſt, be allowed to ſleep where he pleaſed. 
« No,” replied the Jacobin mayor, this is your 
64 and here you are to ſleep. Such are 
* the commands of the people. 25 


found, or pretended to have been found, in the 
palace, were publiſhed and commented on with the 
moſt virulent malignity . Innumerable arreſts took 
rm in which every one was included who was 
own to profeſs any attachment to the royal family, 
or who was ſuſpected to have been gg the Tuilleries 
on the ninth or tenth of Auguſt . The garden 
and ftreet orators harangued with more than uſual 
warmth and violence againſt the treachery of the 
king, and the profligacy of the queen. The theatres 
were co to affiſt in the ſame cauſe, where pieces 
recommending republicaniſm, and i ing 
cide, were preſented moſt frequently, and with 
greateſt applauſe *; and the form of prayer for the 
royal family was baniſhed from the liturgy*,” In 
virtue of a proclamation from the ſection of Mar- 
ſeilles, every emblem of royalty, every ſign on which 


1 In the narrative I have only deſcribed the tenth of Auguſt, ſo far . 
as its events affected the royal family. For further details reſpeRiog 
the conſpiracy which produced the inſurrection, and the horrors which 

enſued, fee Bu1380T. The particulars I have given are derived 
from the Debates and. Hiſtories, From Peltier's late Picture of Paris, 

. yol. i. Fennel's Review. Account of the Revolt ind Maſflacre. 
Hiſtorical and Political Account by a National Guard. Hiſtoire de 
la Conſpiration du 10 Aout, par M. Bigot de $t. Croix. Conjuration 
de d' s, vol. iii, p. 186, et ſeq. Moore's Journal, vol. i. from 
beginning to p. 194. Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 496. Bertrand's 
Private Memoirs, vol. iii; p. 63. Ys abs. 

= Fennel's Review, p. 419. Pettier's late Picture, vol. ii, p. 77+. - 
_ ® Hiſtories, _ 
„ Moore's Journal, vol. i. p- 107. 
> Idem, p. 298, , | 
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was the portrait of a king, all the * of imputed 


traitors, as la Fayette, Mirabeau, Necker, were pulled 


down, and demoliſhed. All the pieces of ſculptur 


which ornamented the porches, or other parts o 


palaces, churches, or private or public buildings, 
and came within the meaning of the proclamation, 
were hewn down. The words king, prince, royal, 
monarch, Bourbon, &c. were — throughout 
Paris, and the names of ſtreets, ſquares, and bridges 


underwent a conformable alteration. A: decree was 


obtained, from the aſſembly on petition, that the 
monuments and ſtatues of kings ſhould be converted 
into cannon. The virtues of Henry IV. ſo late 
the idol of the populace, could not atone for the 
crime of his having been a king. His character 


ſuſpended for a moment the reſolution, of the de- 


moliſhers, but the recollection of 2 came to 
their aid; the rope was put about and 


he was tumbled from his pedeſtal amidſt the 3 


of the mob *, A new coinage was alſo decreed, in 
which the emblem of li , with the legend, Liberiy, 
Equality, was ſubſtituted for the king's head; the 
date was altered to the firſt year of Liberty, and on 
the reverſe was an oak crown. 

Before- the king departed from the aſſembly it 
was decreed, that he and his family were confided to 


the care — to the virtues of the citizens of Paris, 


and Manuel had promiſed, that in his removal to 


the Temple, he ſhould be treated with all the reſpect 


due to misfortune *. To appreciate thoſe virtues, and 
that reſpect, it is neceflary to deſcribe with ſome 
minuteneſs, the place where the royal family were 


incarcerated, and the manner in aan they were 


treated during their confinement *, 


4 Fennel's Review, p. 403. Debates, &c, 
#-Peltier's late Picture, vol. ii. p. 1354 
* Debates. Moore's Journal, vol. 1. p. 96. 
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The Temple is a diviſion of ſmall extent, ſituate -Defcrip; | 
at the north-eaſt extremity of Paris. It forms an irre- T,uple, 
gular incloſure, and at its greateſt length and breadth, 20 of the 
Joo not exceed an hundred fathoms. It is iſolated, nad to 
that is to ſay, forms a little, ſeparate city, the gates of the royal 
which are Gat every night. Within the walls debtors family» 
were uſed to ſeek a refuge; and therefore to multiply 
lodgings, and accommodate a grłater number of 
people, the whole ſpace was divided into ſmall nar. 
row ſtreets, The throng of inhabitants rendered 
the Temple peculiarly dirty, unhealthy, mean and 
melancholy. In one of the angles of this incloſure 
was ſituate the palace of the grand prior of the order 
of Templars. I call it a palace in compliance with 
the uſual phraſe; but the palace was not in appear- 
ance or extent diſtinguiſhable from this houſe of an 
individual of moderate fortune. . It was built be- 
tween -a narrow court and a very ſmall garden. 
Amongſt the miſ-ſhapen and Gothic piles which were 
contiguous might be diſtinguiſhed an elevated tower, 
ſquare, and flanked with ſmall turrets, called the 
Great Tower. | 

This tower is about a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and conſiſts of four ſtories arched, and ſup- - * 
ported in the middle by a great pillar from the bot- 
tom to the top. The area, within the walls, was 
about thirty feet ſquare *. This was the place deſ- 
tined by the municipal officers of Paris to be the 
priſon of Louis XVI. and his family. The Baſtille 
preſented nothing equal in horrors to the tower of 
the Temple. Great expence was incurred to ren- 
der this/priſon additionally gloomy. Part of the pa- 
lace, and all the buildings adjoining to the tower 
were pulled down, ſo that it remained perfectly iſo- 

: lated. Around the foot of the tower was dug a 
wide, deep ditch. That part of the garden which 


* Clery's Jourual, p. 11. 
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was reſerved for the auguſt priſoners to walk in, 
was encloſed by high walls, fo that the tower, built 
in a cloſe ſituation, where the circulation of air was 
impeded, became ſtill more damp and - unhealthy, 
The ſtaircaſe, leading to the king's apartment, was 
divided by fix wickets, far more hideous than thoſe 
which are ſeen in other priſons. The doors were ſo 
low and ſo nafrow, that it was neceſſary to bend 
double, and move ſide- ways to clear the threſhold. 
'Theſe doors were of iron, and furniſhed with maſh 
bolts ; they made a 1 and terrifying noiſe 
in turning on their hinges. They were always kept 
ſhut, and a perſon who preſented himſelf at one was 
obliged to wait till it was cloſed again, before he 
could make his progreſs through another. At the 
foot of thetaircale there was a ſeventh wicket, 
with an iron door, ſo heavy, that to place it on its 
hinges required the exertion of ſey men. The 
outer door of the king's apartment was alſo of iron. 
A guard of three hundred men watched night and 
day about this priſon, It may be ſuppoſed that this 
work of inhumanity could not be inſtantly com- 
pleted ; but ſuch great impatience was ſhewn to ſhut 
up the king in this tower, that they would not wait 
gl the chains- for his detention were completely 
forged. Till the tower could be pr » he inha- 
bited a part of the palace of the Temple. In his 
hours of exerciſe, the unfortunate prince ſurveyed 
the . tion of the tomb, in which he and his 
family were to be buried alive. Yet he always 
mens thy — unalterable _—_— examin- 
I e e preparations with heroic patience. 
He Men no complaint; once only, this — 
tion eſcaped him: Ab! gentlemen, what expence 
sand contrivance thrown away ! Be aſſured, I have 
no thought of eſcaping *.”? 


een. 
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„ About the middle of September, to the great 
joy of his jailors, the king was immured in this 
dreary tower. | 

© &. The ſecond and third ſtories, allotted to the 
royal family, being, as were all the other ſtories, 
ſingle rooms, they were now each divided into four 


chambers by partitions of boards. The ground 
floor was for the uſe of the municipal officers ; the 


firſt ſtory was kept as a gitard room; and the king 


was lodgetl in the ſecond. The firſt room of his 

apartments was an antichamber, from which three 
© doors led to three ſeparate rooms. * the 

entrance was the king's chamber, in which a bed 
was placed for the dauphin; Clery's was on the 
left; ſo was the dining-room, whigh was divided 
from the anti- chamber by a glazed partition. There 
was a chimney in the king's chamber : the other 
rooms were warmed by a great ſtove in the anti- 
chamber. The light was admitted into each of theſe 
rooms by windows, but thoſe were blocked up with 
great iron bars and ſlanting ſcreens on the outſide, 
which prevented a free circulation of the air: the 
embraſures of the windows were nine feet thick. 
Every ſtory of the Great Tower communicated with 
four turrets built at the angles. In one of theſe 
turrets was a ſtaircaſe that went up as far as the 
battlements, and on which the ſeven wickets were 
placed. This ſtaircaſe opened on every floor through 
two gates : 
ſtudded with nails; the ſecond of iron. Another 
of the turrets formed a- cloſet to the king's 


and in the fourth was kept the fire-wood, where 
alſo the temporary beds, on which the muni« 
cipal officers flept near the king, were depoſited 
in the day-time. The four rooms, of which the 
king's apartments conſiſted, had a falſe ceiling of 
cloth, and the 


paper. The antichamber had e appearance of 
_.Hs 


b 3 > 


the firſt of oak, very thick and 


chamber; the third ſerved for a water ; 


partitions were hung with a coloured 


* 


* 


by, 


Manner of The ki 
ng the — po and Clery 
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the interior of a jail, and on one of the 
hung the declaration of the Rights of 
large characters, with a coloured frame. "Ach ver 
of drawers, a ſmall bureau, four chairs with cuſhions, 
an armed chair, a few ruſh-bottomed chairs, a 8 
a glaſs over the chimney, and a green damaſk 
were all the furniture of the king's chamber: theſe 
articles, as well as what were in the other rooms, 
were taken from the Temple Palace. The king's 
bed was that in which the count — captain 
of york. uards, uſed fo ſleep. een occupied 
the third ſtory, which was urbar in much the 
fame manner as the king's. The bedchamber for 
the queen and madame royale was above his ma- 
y's: in the turret was their cloſet, Madame 
llizabeth's was over Clery's. The entrance 
ſerved for an antichamber, where the munici 
officers watched by day and flept at night. The 
fourth ſtory was not occupied. A gallery ran all 
along within the battlements, which ſometimes ſerved 
as a walk, The embraſures were ſtopt up with 


e ſeeing or being 


uſually roſe at ſix in the mo e he 


dreſſed his hair; he then 


which very ſal 


— Ua ee A 
cham th the door that he Þ ahn 
up era in ſight. © Soon after the king was — 
I.. I. . . 
N 
wy Ne emple, even on holidays, he commanded 


Clery to Cie to pur a breviary, ſuch as was uſed in the 
_ was of a 
turn * his * 


went to his 
the munici 


u „ 
His maj Jeſty 2 praying 
five or ſix minutes, and hea tl nine o'clock: 


0 Thaſs particulars are copied from my d 2 
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Books of travels; Monteſquieu's Works; thoſe of 


Buffon; De Pluche's Spectacie de la Nature ; Hume's 
. Hiſtory of England, in Engliſh ; on the Imitation of 
Chriſt, in Latin; Taſſo, in Italian; and French 

lays, were what he uſually read from his firſt being 
— into confinement. He devoted four hours a- 
day to — 8 ih as 

While the king was thus engaged, , after 

_ his chamber to rights, and —2 the 
- b aſt, went down to the queen, who never 
opened her door till he arrived, in order to prevent 
the municipal officer from going into her apartment, 
He dreſſed the prince, and combed the queen's hair, 
then went and did the fame for madame royale and 
madame Elizabeth. This ſervice afforded one of 
. the opportunities Clery had of co 
the queen and princeſſes whatever he learnt ; for 
when they found by a ſign that he had ſomething 
to ſay, one of them kept the municipal officer in talk, 
to divert his attention. . 

At nine o'clock the king and his fon were ſum- 
moned to, breakfaſt : Clery attended them. He af 
terwards dreſſed the hair of the queen and princeſſes, 
and by the queen's orders taught madame roy- 
ale to dreſs hair. While Clery was doing this, the 
king played at drafts or cheſs, ſometimes with the 

veen, fometimes with madame Elizabeth. Clery 
© put the queen and the princeſſes* chambers to 
rights | | A 
d 


4 In this Chery wat affifted by Tiſbs and Nis wife, the only kind of 
work in which they gave him any help. It was not for this ſervice only 
that theſe people were placed in the Tower z a more important part was 
aſſigned them z they were to obſerve whatever eſcaped thy vigilance of 
the commiſſioners of the municipality, and even to inform again 
thoſe officers themſelves, They were alſe deubtleſt intended ts 
be made uſeful in the — of whatever erimes might enter into 
the plan of thoſe who bi appeinted them 4 for the woman, whe then 
red of u mild diſpeſition, and oed in great awe of ber huſband, 

ls betrayed herfelf in an infamous accuſation of the queen, at 


the cone luſion of which ſhe was ſeized with fits of maduets 2 on 


unicating to 


. T—_—_— 


tor 
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At ten o'clock the king and the family went down 
to the queen's chamber, and there the day. 
He employed himſelf in educating his fon z made 
him write 
him leſſons in geography, and exerciſed him In eo. 
louring the 4 The ces early quickneſs of 
apprehenſion fully repaid the fond cares of the king. 

e had ſo happy a memory, that on «a map, covered 
over with a blank ſheet of paper, he could point out 
the departments, diſtricks, towns, and courſes of the 
rivers, It was the new geography of France, which 
the king taught him. The queen, on her part, was 
employed in the education of her daughter and 
theſe different leſſons laſted till eleven o'clock. The 
remaining hour till noon was paſſed in needle-work, 
knitting, or making tapeſtry, At noon, the queen 

d princeſſes Fetired to madame Elizabeth's chams 
br to change their dreſs ; no municipal officer went 

with them, 

At one o'clock, when the weather was fine, the 
royal family were conduQted to the garden by four 
municipal officers and the commander of a legion of 
the national guards, A great number of workmen 
being employed in the Temple, pulling down houſes 

and raiſing new walls, the only walk allowed was a 
part of that under the great cheſnut-trees. Being 
permitted to attend on theſe occaſions, Clery en- 
ged the young prince to play, ſometimes at foot- 
Pal „ ſometimes at coits, at racing, and other active 


hi 


paſſages from Corniclle and Racine ; gave 


ſports. 

At two they returned to the Tower, where Clery 
ſerved the dinner. The royal table was abundantly 
 Tupplied, leſs from motives. of reſpe& for the mo- 


— 


Tiſſon, who had formerly been a cuſtom-houſe officer of the loweſt 
rank, he was an old fellow of a-ferocious temper, incapable of pity, and 

ſtranger to every ſentiment of humanity, The conſpirators ſeemed 
determined to place the moſt vicious aud degraded of mankind near 
he molt virtuous and avguſt, 


narch, 
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narch, than of kindneſs for the commiſſioners j who 
made daily viſits to the Temple to take their meals“. 
This is rendered more probable by the motion which 
Jaques Roux, a conſtitutional prieſt, made in the 
commune z he ſaid, „I propoſe that Louis ſhall be 
« dieted, kept bread and water, till his head 
« iz cut off. “ At dinner«time, Santerre the brewer, 
who was commander in chief of the national guards 
of Paris, regularly came every day to the Temple, 
attended by two aid-de-campr, He minutely ex- 
amined the different rooms z the king ſometimes 
ke to him, but the queen never. Aſter dinner 
the royal family withdrew to the queen's chamber, 
where their majeſties uſually played a party of piquet 
or tric-trac z the dauphin and his ſiſter went into the 
antichamber to play at battledore and ſhuttlecock, at 
Siam, or ſome other game. Madame Elizabeth was 


always with them, and generally ſat at a table with a 


book in her hand. 


Clery ſtayed with them too, and ſometimes read, at 


which time he ſat down in obedience to their orders. 
This diſperſion of the royal family often perplexed 
the two municipal officers on guard, who, anxious 
not to leave the king and queen alone, were ſtill 
more ſo not to leave one another, ſo great was their 
diſtruſt. This was the time Madame Elizabeth took 
to aſk Clery queſtions, or give him orders. He both 
liſtened to her, and anſwered, without taking his 
eyes from the book in his hand, that he might not 


* Toulan,. a member of the council of the commune, made the 
following obſervations on the ſubject i The table at the Temple ſeems 


* td be a table for the commune. A number of citizens, without any 


* other pretence than that of Having been commiſſioners, attend there 
1% ts eat, infomuch that, one evening when we ought only to have 
* been eight, we ſate down nineteen, Deſirous to remedy this abuſe, 
« we named commiſſioners to inquire into iti; but they only went to 
„the Temple & eat, The counci), out of patience that theſe com- 
* miſſioners made no report, appointed new ones, but aſter the exam - 
ple of the firſt, they only went to the Temple te eat, If we go on in 
S this manger, we mall all go the Temple to vat,” Eloge, &c, 

ann, | * 1 
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be ſurpriſed by the municipal officers, The dauphin 
and Madame 


£ 


oyale, inſtructed by their aunt, faci- 
litated theſe converſations by being noiſy in their 
play, and often made ſigns to her that the officers 
were coming. , . | d 

At four O clock the king lay down for a few mi. 
nutes, — with books in their hands, ſitting 
round him, keeping profound ſilence while he 
ſlept. What a fight! a monarch perſecuted by 
hatred and calumny,. fallen from his throne into a 
priſon, .yet ſupported by the purity of his mind, and 
enjoying the peaceful ſlumbers of the good. 

On the king's waking, the converſation was re- 
ſumed z and he would make Clery fit by him, while 
he taught his ſon to write. The copies Clery ſet 
were choſen by himſelf from the works of Monteſ- 
quieu, and other celebrated authors. When this 

leſſon was over, Clery attended the young prince to 
madame Elizabeth's chamber, where he played at 
ball or ſhuttlecock. | 

In the evening the family ſat round a table, while 


the queen read to them from books of hiſtory, or 


other works proper to inſtruct and amuſe her child- 
ren, in which ſhe often, unexpectedly, met with 


ſituations correſpondent to her own, that gave birth 


to very afflicting reflections. Madame Elizabeth 
took the book in her turn, and in this manner they 
read till eight o'clock. Clery then gave the prince 


his ſupper in madame Elizabeth's chamber, during 


which the family looked on, and the king took plea- 
ſure in diverting the children, by making them gueſs 
riddles in a collection of the Mercure de France, 
which he had found in the library, 

After the dauphin had ſupped, Clery undreſſed him, 
and the queen heard him ſay his prayers ; he ſaid one 
in particular for the princeſs de Lamballe: and in 
another he begged of God to protect the life of the 
marchioneſs de Tourzel, his governeſs., When the 
municipal officers were too near, the prince, of his 

| own 
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own accord, had the precaution to ſay theſe two 
yers in a low voice. They were out of their 
ehe only two or three minutes, juſt before Clery 
put him to bed; and if he had any thing to com- 
municate to the queen, Clery took that opportunity. 
He acquainted her with the contents of the journals. 
When they were no longer itted in the Tower, 
a newſman, ſent on purpoſe, uſed to come ev 
night at ſeven o'clock, and ſtanding near the wall 
by the ſide of the Round Tower in the Temple 
encloſure, read, ſeveral times over, an account of all 
that had been paſſing at the national convention, at 
the commune, and in the armies. Clery, placin 
himſelf in the king's reading-room, liſtened, and wit 


the advantage of perfect ſilence, remembered all he 
heard. | 


At nine the king went to ſupper ; while the queen 
and madame Elizabeth took it in turns to ſtay with 
the dauphin ; and as Clery carried them whatever 
they wanted from the table, it afforded another op- 
portunity of 83 them without witneſſes. 

After ſupper the king went for a moment to the 
queen's chamber, ſhook hands with her and her ſiſ- 
ter for the night, and kiſſed his children; then go- 
ing to his own apartment, he retired to the turret- 
room, where he ſat reading till midnight. The 
queen and the princeſſes locked themſelves in, and 
one of the municipal officers remained in the little 
room which their chambers, where he paſſed 
the night; the other followed his majeſty. 

Clery then made up his bed near the king's; but 
his majeſty, before he went to reſt, waited to know 
who was the new municipal officer on duty; and if 
he had never ſeen him, commanded Clery to inquire 
his name, The municipal officers were relieved at 
eleven: o'clock in the morning, five in the afternoon, 


and at midnight, | „ 
At night, after bed-time, the municipal officers 
ranged uch a man- 


beds in the antichamber in 
é | ner 
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ner as to block up his majeſty's door. They alſo 
locked one of the doors in Clery's room, by which 
he could have gone into the king's: and took away 
the key; ſo that if his majeſty happened to call him 
in the night, he was forced to paſs through the anti- 
chamber, bear their ill-humour, and wait till they 
choſe to get up. | | 
ad Sept. Before the confinement of the royal family in 
the royal theſe apartments, they had freſh occaſion to con- 
family. template an example of Parifian ferocity in the maſ- 
ſacres of September. Great fears were entertained 
for their ſafety during thoſe days; but the commiſ- 
ſioners on duty ſucceeded in preventing the mob 
from executing wy ferocious projet with which 
their leaders might have inſpired them, But though 
they were reſtrained from violence, they committed 
an act of brutality, from which the moſt unenlight- 
ened ſavages would have recoiled with horror, The 
head of the princeſs de Lamballe, carried on a pike, 
and her heart above it, were paraded before the 
windows of the Temple. The queen inſtantly fainted, 
and both ſhe and the princeſs Elizabeth were taken 
extremely ill', Iwo commiſſioners were with the king; 
one of them, hearing the ſhouts, and recognizing 
the head, invited him to ſee a curious exhibition, 
The king was advancing towards the window, when 
the other commiſſioner interpoſed, ſaying that the 
ſight was too ſhocking ; and placing his hand before 
his eyes, prevented him from ſeeing it, The king after- 


f Moore's Journal, vol. i, p. 31 Fi Peltier's late Picture, vol. Ii. p. 318. 
Clery. I regret that a Britiſh. officer ſhould have diſgraced humanity 
by ah extenvarien of the horrid ſcenes of theſe days. I had made a reſo- 
lution.not to advert to his work, but in this cuſe the miſrepreſentation 

ſo groſs, and the author has related the facts with ſo mych indecorous 
2. that indignation compels notice, and filence would be 
culpable. He ſays, that the bleeding head of the princeſs de Lam» 

I balle was raiſed upon a pike, with her heart at @ mock coronet above it 3; 
that the queen did not drop a tear or mourn the victim of attachment, 
but roſe above private ſenlibility, and on the mob retiring, took her 

. feat ly unafſeed, and picked a bunch of grapes with the greateſt 
2 „Lee James Extenuation, p. 25, and note, 


12 wards 


wards related this anecdote to M. de Maleſherbes, 
who requeſted the names of the "commiſſioners ; he 
told that of the humane man, without heſitation, but 
declined mentioning the other, alleging, *that it could 
« do him no credit at that time; and might poſſi- 
« bly, at ſome future peric-1 bring him to troubles, 
It is ſaid, that at this period Louis was perſuaded 
Petion, Kerſaint, and Manuel, to write to the 
king of Pruſſia, requeſting him to withdraw his 
forces from the French territory, and that he was 
romiſed, that on this condition his own life and the 
ives of his family ſhould be ſaved *, This account, 
however, is diſproved by Clery. | 
The firſt public a& of the national convention 
was the abolition of royalty; this meaſure was an- 
nounced to the king by Manuel, who received this 
patriotic anſwer : * If the French people are really 
* happier under a republican government, than un- 
der a monarchy, their happineſs will prove a ſuffici- 
* ent compenſation for all my ſacrifices ',” When 
this point had been obtained, a virulent and cla- 
moraus party ſpeedily argſe in the convention, who 
demanded his trial, or rather his execution without 
a trial; and perſevered till their efforts were crowned 
with ſucceſs. 22 
Notwithſtanding the exertions of the king's ene- 
mies in traducing his character, they appear to have 
been actuated by a conſtant dread leſt his virtues 
ſhould be acknowledged by the people, and occa- 
ſion a return of humanity and affection. Thus, after 
the abolition of royalty, they inceſſantly laboured to 
take advantage of petty circumſtances to degrade 
and render him unpopular. Their firſt effort was di- 
rected againſt a clock, which was inſcribed with the 
maker's name, and the addition of clock-maker to the 
ting; a wafer was placed over the word king, that 


5 Eloge, p. 2344 Moore's Journal, vol. ii, p. 527, 
* Pages, vol. ii. p. 44+ 
| Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 9. 
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it might no more, be remembered :. His ſtar and 

ribbands were ſucteſsful topics of animadverſion, 
and were deemed improper ornaments after the 
abolition of royalty ; a deputation of the commune 
attended the king to require that he ſhould deſiſt 
from wearing them, and he yielded with manly in- 
difference. Even the miſery and diſgrace which 
the republicans themſelves had occaſioned, were im- 
puted to the monarch as crimes. On the tenth of 
Auguſt, the pillage of the palace was ſo complete, 
that the royal family had not even a change of 
apparel. The king was obliged to accept of ſome 
from his valets- de- chambre, Chamilly and Hue, and 
in order to ſupply the immediate wants of his queen 
and ſiſter, to require a loan of two thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-ſix livres, (1101. 107. 54.) from 
Petion. The Jacobin mayor had not the delicacy 
to keep the tranſaQtion a. ſecret ; but the king's re- 
ceipt, with an inſulting comment from the editor, was 
publiſhed in Condorcet's paper, le Chronique de Paris“. 
From the day of the king's captivity, it had been 
a favourite project with his enemies to ſeparate him 
from the queen. A petition to this effect was read 
in the aſſembly ſoon after the tenth of Auguſt ; and 
in the courſe of the ſame month a member again in- 
troduced the ſubject in terms offenſive to W— „ 
' E 


* Eloge, p. 215. Clery. + 1 Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 377. 

m — * 370. * Gower, the ducheſs de 2 and 
the duke de Choiſeul, at firſt ſupplied the royal family with a few 
neceſlaries, but this permiſſion was ſoon ſulpended, Peltier's late 
Picture, vol, i. p. 259, 

x Damourette ſaid, ** I do not like that Louis XVI. ſhould be 
« with his family. Depend upon it that means will be found to open 
« a communication between the Temple and Coblentz: between 
« Marie- Antoinette and the contemptible remnants of what was 
© once her court, who eſcaped the hands of popular juſtice on the 
« tenth of Auguſt. Is it not enough that this cruel and gonad 
«© woman, the female executioner, who even now, in the very inmo 
1 receſſes of the place which you have marked for her confinement, is 
« deviſing means for bathing herſelf in our blood? Is it not enough, I 
« ſay, that this woman is ſtill ſuffered to breathe z but muſt ſhe alſo 
be allowed to vent her rage in the boſom of nature, and form _ 

| „ nexion 
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The aſſembly, however, to the order of the 
day. But when the tri 
on, the decree was obtained and rigorouſly executedꝰ. 
A total privation of all the conſolations to be de- 
rived from ſociety was one of the modes of torture 
by which the legiſlature thought proper to embitter 
the exiſtence of the royal family. When they firſt 
went to the Temple, the princeſs de Lamballe and 
madame de Tourzel, and ſome of the bedchamber 
women, were with the queen and dauphin ; and the 
king was attended by two of his valets-de-chambre, 
Chamilly and Hue, Of theſe they were, from time 


of Louis was determined 


Deprived 
of attend» 
ants; 


to time, and on various pretences, deprived. The 


ladies were impriſoned ; on the ſecond of September 
the princeſs de Lamballe was murdered, and the 
reſt narrowly eſcaped. Chamilly and Hue were 
diſmiſſed from their attendance, and had very nearly 
been ſacrificed to the popular rage. They were 


hd 


40 — * ahroad with thoſe who betray us ? If weighty conſiderations 
« ftill prevent you from ſending to Orleans this implacable ſcourge of 
the French nation, come at leaſt to ſome reſolution for making ber 
1% (devour in ſolitude her impotent rage; and take luch Reps as that 
„Louis XVI., given up wholly to his own heavy nothingneſs, (ſa 
* lorrde nullits,) may be able to hold converſe only with his ſhame and 
4% his remorſe, I move, then, that the king and the 1 perſons 
of his family may he deprived of all communication with one ano» 


« ther,” Debates, Auguſt 30. Moore's Journal, vol. i. p. 124. 


244- 

After the king was ſeparated from his family, he deroted thoſe 
hours to reading which he hail before ſpent in converſrtion, He had 
a real paſſion for ſtudy, and thirſt after knowledge. He preferred the 
Latin authors to the French, and never went io bed without having 
read ſome pages of Tacitus, Titus Livius, Seneca, Horace, Virgil, or 
Terence. He preferred voyages and travels to all other books written 
in his own language. The day before his death he calculated that he 
had read in the five months and ſeven days he had paſſed in the Temple, 

two hundred and fifty ſeven volumes, Eloge, &c. p. 226. Madame 
Roland acknowledges his fondneſs for ſtudy, She ſays, “ Los XVI. 
* had moreover a good memory, a gre-t Hare of affivity; he was 
% arver unemployed, and read a great deal. ppel. a I'Lmpartiale Poſters, 
vol. ii, p. 6, Yet Dr, Moore was ſo much minſiformed as to ſay that 
the king was a man ** wwith an wincomn0n Hare of 'indolence,” Journal, 
vol. i. p. 412. I mention this merely to ihew how extenſive were the 
effects of milrepreſentation, when a mind ſo ſagacious was not exempt 


from deluſion, . 
SSL ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by Clery, who had been retained to ati 
tend on the dauphin; and he, after * 
imminent riſk of his life , remained with the ing 

The circumſtanc#is thus related by Clery : One evening about 


4% fix o'clock, it was the gth of October, after having ſeen the queen to 
« her apartment, I was returning to the king's with two municipal 
« officers, when the ſentinel at the great guard-houſe door taking me 
« by the arm, and calling me by my name, aſked me how I did, and 
*« ſaid with an air of myſtery, that he wiſhed very much to ſpeak to me. 


„Sir,“ cried I, * ſpeak out; I am not allowed to whiſper with any 


40 _—— I was aſſured,” replied the ſentinel, * that the king h 
« lately been thrown into a dungeon, and you with him.'— You 

« it is not ſo, ſaid I, and left him. There was one officer walking 
« before and another behind me 1 the former ſtopt and heard us. Next 


% morning two commiſſioners waited for me at the door of the queen's 


« apartment : they conducted me to the council.chamber, where 1 was 
* examined by the municipal officers then aſſembled. I reported the 
* converſation exactly as it had paſſed, which was confirmed by the 
« officer who had heard it: the other alleged that the ſentinel had given 
me a paper; that he had heard the rumpling of it, and that it was a 


| « letter for the king, I denied the fact; deſi ing they would ſearch 


« me, and take all means of ſatisfying themſelves. A minute of the 
4% {itting of the council was drawn wp; I was confronted with the 
« ſentinel, who was ſentenced to be confined for four and- twenty 
« hours. I ſuppoſed this affair was at an end, when on the 26th of 
% October, while the royal family were at dinner, a municipal #fficer 
* walked in, followed by ſix ſoldiers with drawn ſabres, together with 
« a clerk of the rolls and a tipſtaff, both in their official dreſs. I 
« was terrified leaſt they ſhould be come for the king. The royal 
* family all roſe, and the king aſked what they wanted with him; but 
4c the officer, without replying, called me into another room : the 
« ſoldiers followed us, and the clerk having read a warrant to arreſt 
0 me, I was ſeized in order to be taken before the tribunal. I begged 
« permiſſion to inform the king of it, and was anſwered that I was no 
60 — at liberty to ſpeak to him. But you may take a ſhirt,' 
« added the officer, it won't be a long buſineſs, I thought I 
4% underſtood him, and took only my hat. I paſſed by the king 
* and the royal family, who were kan ing, and in conſternation at the 
« manner in which 1 was taken away. The populace aſſembled in the 
« Temple court, heaped abuſe upon me, calling out fof my head. They 
« were told by one of the national guards that it was nec to ſave 
4 my life, in order to diſcover ſecrets which I alone knew. e ſame 
« yociferations however continued all the way, The moment we 
« arrived. at the Palais de Juſtice, 1 was confined alone; there I 
« tema ſix hours, — =, in vain to find out what could be 
+ All I could bring to my mind 
« was, that on the morning of the 16th of Auguſt, during the attack 
% n the Thuilleries, ſome perſons who were there and withed to make 
4% theilt wy out, begged me to hide ſeveral valuable articles and papett 
et that might have betrayed them, if & cheſt of drawers that belor 
% {6 tet 1 Niſpefted that theſe papers had been felged, and would now 
« perhaps, colt me my life; At eight o'clock I appeared be = 


+ 
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till his laſt hour. The 


agitated in the convention they were diſcontinued, 
leſt he ſhould be TIS to repel the accuſations 
levelled againſt him. This prohibition, however, 
had its exceptions when thoſe prints furniſhed op- 
portunities of new inſults. If they contained abuſive 
expreſſions = the king or queen, atrocious 
threats, or infamous calumnies, ſome municipal of- 
ficer or other was ſure, with ſtudied malice, to place 
them on the 2 or on the cheſt of draw- 
ers in his m_—_ chamber, that they might fall 
into his hands. He once read in one of thoſe papers, 
the petition of an engineer for the head of the tyrant 
Louis XVI. that he might load his piece with it, and 
ſhoot it at the enemy. Another journal, ſpeaking of 
madame Ehzabeth, and endeavouring to deſtroy the 
admiration ſhe had excited in the public, by the 
noble manner in which ſhe had devoted herſelf to the 
king and queen, aſſerted that virtuous princeſs to 
have had a child by a biſhop, adding that this young 
wolf ought to be ſmothered, with the two others in 
the tower, — the dauphin and madame royale. 
Theſe articles affected the king only for the ſake of 


— 


6 oo „ who were unknown to me. This was a revolutionary 
* tribunal, erected on the 27th of Auguſt, in order to ſelect, amon 

* thoſe who had eſcaped the fury of the populace, ſuch as were doome 

4% to die. How was I amazed when I ſaw among the priſoners the 
4% very young man who was ſuſpected of having given me a letter three 
* weeks before 3 and when I found my accuſer to be the municipal 
« officer who had already impeached me before a council at the 
4% Temple] I was examined z witneſſes were produced, and the mu- 
1% nicipal officer repeated his accuſation, I told him he was unworthy 


of being a magiſtrate of the people; that as he had heard the 


« riitnipling of the paper, and thought I had received a Miſter, he 
4% Mould immedidtely have had me ſearched, inſtead uf aping hieen 
% boufs before he lodged any information whatever, The arguments 
1 being concluded, the jury conſulted together, and on their verdift we 
* Were acquitted, The prefident eharget! four munlelpal officers who 
% were preſent at my aequittal te bond me back to the Temple: It 
+ Wis twelve o'clock ad fight, and we arrived juſt as the king Ws 
% gene ts bed, ts whom 1 was 1 ty make jy return KhUWih 
6 «x family had been much eoneef ned ut my fale, not doubt ing 
* but that 1 had already been condemned,“ 
4 Eloge, p. 4854 


the 


1 1 1 


had been permitted to *n4jour- 
read the journals; but — his trial began to he 
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the people. 4 41 are the 
« French,” ſaid he, “ to be impoſed on in this 
« manner.” If Clery ſaw theſe journals firſt, he 
took care to remove them out of his majeſty's way; 
but they were frequently carried when he was em- 
ployed elſewhere, fo that very few of the articles 
written for the purpoſe of abuſing the royal family, 
whether to excite the populace to regicide, or to 
prepare the minds of the people to ſuffer its bein 
| perpetrated, but what were read by the king. Th 
only who remember the inſolent writings that were 
publiſhed at that time can have an idea of this kind 
of unprecedented torture', 
Addition! As the king's trial approached, the commune and 
reſtraints. the people redoubled their ferocity, and continued 
prevented augmenting it to the hour of his death. Two objects 
walking. principally occupied their attention, eſcape and ſul- 
cide. The municipal committee made frequent re- 
ports to the council of the commune, that there was 
a plan for delivering the priſoners from the Temple. 
They adduced in ſupport of this aſſertion the moſt 
unimportant circumſtances z ſuch us a man's playing 
on a flute at midnight] the ſongs ſung In the ſtreets, 
and the expreſſions of the common crlers, which 
were alleged to have myſterlous meanings, The 
commlttee after warde repreſented, that when the 
royal family walked in the — or appeared on 
the balcony, a number of perſons came to the 
windows of the adjacent houles and made ſignals, 
which ſeemed to be underſtood by the priſoners, To 
prevent this ſuppoſed intercourſe ſeveral expedlents 
were propoſed z one recommended that the royal 
family ſhould not be ſuffered to walk in the garden till 
it was dark ; another that the walls of the Temple 
ſhould be raiſed to ſuch a height that the priſoners 
could not be ſeen from without, Both theſe ſug- 
geſtions were over-ruled by the adoption of a ſhorter 
and more cruel mode, that of preventing the royal 
family from walking out, or even from app 8 


t Clery's Journal, p. 11g, the 
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the windows.. Before their ſeparation, ſuſpicion Rigidly 
invented and enforced the moſt cruel reſtraints. 4 
The family were forbid to hold any canverſation re- 
ſpecting their ſituation: they could not make a ſign, 

an involuntary motion of the eye, but it was inter- 

preted to their prejudice : ſuſpicions were enter- 

tained that a ſilent mode of communication was 
eſtabliſhed between the king and his wife ſiſter. 

They were forbid to talk any language but French, 
reſtricted to the uſe of ſuch expreſſions as their 

olers conſidered incapable of —＋ . an enig- 
matical meauing. Even the manner of looking at 
thoſe who approached was regulated, and reſtraint 
laid on the features and muſcles. The following 
inſtances, ſhewing the exceſs to which theſe precau- 
tions and reſtraints were carried, are given by Clery *, 
One day after dinner, when he had juſt written an 
account of expetices in the council-chamber, and 
locked it up in a deſk of which they had given him 
the key j his back was ſcarcely turned, when Marl- 
not, a tnutiſeipal officer, ſald to his colleagues, though 
he was not on duty, that they ought to open f 
deſk and examine Its contents, to aſcertain whether 
or not he had u correſpondence with the eneniles of 
the people, I know him well,“ added the officer, 
«and am ſure he recelves letters for the king, 
Then accuſing his colleagues of remifſneſs, he abuſed 
them violently, threatened to Impeach them all before 
the councll of the commune as accomplices, and went 
out to put his threat In execution, A minute was 
Immediately drawn, up of ull 2 in the deſk, 
and ſent to the rommune, where Marinot had already 
lald his information, Another day the ſame officer 
ſealng « draft-board, which, with the of 
' his colleagues, Clery had ſent to be mended, brought 
back, he pretended it might contain a correſpondence 
had it entirely taken to pieces, and, when he fo 
nothing, the workmen paſte it together before 


Moore vol. II, p. 
1 Rloge, 2 be ournal, p. 117: 
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princeſſes, was in 


ſome macaroons to be bro 


bring her powder and com 


were held to the fire, 
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him. 'There were others of the municipal officers 
who had the moſt 5 16m whims. One ordered 

en to ſee if there was no 
letter concealed in them: another on the ſame pre- 


"tence, had ſome peaches cut before him, and the 
ſtones cracked: a third compelled Clery one day 
to drink the eſſence of ſoap 1 om for ſhaving the 
king, affecting to apprehen 


it was poiſon, After 
dinner and ſupper, madame Elizabeth uſed to give 


Clery a gold-bladed knife to clean, which the muni- 
cipal officer would often ſnatch out of his hand to 


examine if he had not ſlipt ſome paper into the ſheath, 
Madame Elizabeth having commanded Clery to ſend 
a book of devotion to the ducheſs de SErent, the 


municipal officers cut off the margins for fear any 
thing ſhould have been written upon them with a 


ſecret ink. One of them one day forbade Clery 


going up to the queen to dreſs her hair : her majeſty 


was to come down to the * apartments, and to 
s herſelf. Another 
would follow her into madame Elizabeth's chamber 


to ſee her change her clothes, which ſhe uſually did 


at noon : Clery repreſented to him the indecency of 
ſuch behaviour, but he perſiſted, and her majeſty was 
obliged to give up dreſſing and leave the room. 


When the linen was brought from the waſh, the 


officers made Clery unfold it, article by article, and 
examined it _— by day-light. The waſher- 
woman's book, an 2 paper uſed for packing, 
to alcertain whether there were 
not any ſecret writing 2 them. The linen, after 
having been worn oo © e king, queen, prince, and 

ike manner examined before it 


' was given out. | 


Fears af 
ſuicide. 


The fear of ſuicide was carried to an extent equally 
tyrannical; no allowance was made for the king's 


religious ſentiments, which his enemies could not 


appreciate, Orders were given that the king's 
razors, the knives and ſciflars of the family, and all 


ether inſtruments, contondant, iranchant, & piquant, 


lhould 


* 
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ſhould be removed. This order was executed with 


the moſt rigid exaftneſs, and extended even to the 


irons with which they turned their hair. The kin 
was affected with this inſult, and indignantly aſk 


the commiſſioners, * Do you think me ſuch a'coward 
eas to kill myſelf?” The queen derided the minute- 


neſs of theſe orders, or expreſſed her indignation by 
farcaſms, When they read the words of the order, 


contondant, tranchant, & piquant, ſhe ſaid, © They 
« had better have taken away our ngedles alſo!“ 
At another time, ha 


fen as to raiſe the hand in 
which ſhe held her knife at dinner towards her 
breaſt, the commiſſioner ſeemed alarmed, as if ſhe 
intended to deſtroy herſelf; which the queen ob- 
ſerving ſaid, * No, fir ; I reſerve that honour to the 
« French nation“ 

In 20 rtion as theſe refinements of barbarlty 
were ſancti 


care of the monarch had been ſo oſtentatiouſly con- 
fided, his gaolers increaſed their brutal ferocity. 
His degradations had afforded gratification and 
triumph to their little minds; and now that he was 
delivered over entirely to the care of the Jacobins, he 
experienced all the bitterneſs of their rancour and 
malevolence?, At an early period of their con- 
finement, one of the national guard had boaſted of 
the pleaſure he derived from the inſults endured by 

the royal _ — expreſſed his joy at ſeeing them 
bow to the wicket as they came out; and added, 
„When I ſee Elizabeth coming, I always take care 


* Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 498. It was not the leaſt ridiculous 
act of theſe tormentors of Louis XVI. that while they ſeemed ſo jealous 
of his meditating ſelf-murder, they allowed him tazors to ſhave himſelf, 
and knives at dinner. Had the plan of ſuicide really occupied his mind 
a moment was time ſufficient for its execution. I rather conſider their 
whole eonduct, in this particular as part of the conſpiracy againſt his caſe 
and his eliaracter, which accompanied the project of his deſtruſtion. 

Y I fay delivered up to the Jacobins ; for tuch were the majority of 
the commune of Paris, ſuch the greater — of the commiſſioners in 
the Temple, and ſuch Santerre, who regulated the guard, The exclu- 
ſion of every one elſe from the knowledge of the king's treatment and 
ſituation, appears by Roland's complaint in his report to the conven- 
tion, made the 29th ORober 17 2» See Debates. it - 
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e to ſalute her with my pipe. I draw my mouth 
“ full of ſmoke on purpoſe to have the pleaſure of 
« pufling it in her face. While the royal family 
were yet permitted to walk in the garden, that flender 
— was diminiſhed by the inſolence oſ thoſe 
who attended them. One inſtance is given, - where 
the hour of retirement was announced to the king by 
this brutal exclamation, © Allons, M. Veto, il faut 
& monter; Come, M. Veto, up with you *.” Nor 
were his perſecutors content with theſe efforts ; they 
added to his miſery, ſometimes by the brutality of 
their manners; ſometimes by apoſtrophiſing him and 
the queen by thoſe groſs epithets which are common 
only in the mouths of the loweſt of the vulgar; and 
ſometimes by an inſolent and indeſcribable diſregard 
of decorum in his preſence *, © N11 ep 
One of the ſoldiers wrote one day on the king's 
chamber door, and that too on the infide :- Ihe 
« guillotine is permanent, and 22 Tor the tyrant 
Louis XVI.” The king read the words which 
Clery made an attempt to rub out, but his majeſty 
prevented him. While the family were walking, the 
engineers aſſembled to dance and ſing; their ſongs 
were always revolutionary, ſometimes alſo obſcene. 
The walls were frequently covered with the moſt in- 
decent ſcrawls, in large letters, that they might not 


eſcape notice. Among others were : © Madame Veto 


© ſhall ſwing We ſhall find a way of bringing down 


The royal 
family Fall 
ill. 


< the great hog's fat Down with the red ribbon— 
« 'The little wolves muſt be ſtrangled.” Under a gal- 
lows, with a figure hanging were theſe words : 
Louis taking an air bath.” And under a guillotine : 
Louis ſpitting in thebag*;* or other ſimilar ribaldry. 

Still with all the courage they affected, and all 
the exertions they uſed, the republicans felt the hor- 
rors of guilt.” They were apprehenſive that their 


2 Derniers Regicides. | 

2 Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 497- b Eloge, p. 237. 

© Crachant dans le ſac==literally, ſpitting in the ſack; this is a vulgar 
phraſe alluding to the poſition ot a perſon in the 1 looking 
upon a little bag placed at the end to receive the head. Clery's Journal, 
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treacheries might yet be made to recoil on them- 


ſelves, and exhibited, in conſequence, all the ſury of 
fear, and all the precipitation of jealouſy. The king's 
confinement in a damp room, and his total privation 
of exerciſe, ſo repugnant to his former habits of life, 
and ſo inimical to his conſtitution, brought on a fe- 
veriſh complaint, attended 1 of ague; 
his head ſwelled, and he felt a difficulty of breathi 

and an oppreſſion at his ſtomach, which obliged him 


to keep his bed. His whole family were fimilarly 


affected, and the ſymptoms by degrees grew alarm- 
ing. The commune, with their uſual barbarity, ne- 
glected his application for medical aſſiſtance, and 
made ſuch a parade of affected delay before they ſup- 
lied him with the moſt ordinary drugs“, that at 
„a report was circulated that the king was 
dead. The concern manifeſted on this occaſion by 
many inhabitants of Paris alarmed the commune, and 
induced them inſtantly to comply with his requeſt, 
by ſending a phyſician, named le Monnier. 

To counteract, or rather to ſtifle every ſentiment 
of compaſſion and kindneſs, his enemies employed 
unuſual efforts to 'inflame the minds of the people. 
The tribunes of the convention and the Jacobins 
rang with declamations againſt him and the queen ; 
the journals were replete with every flander which 
unbridled mendacity and unbounded malevolence 
could ſuggeſt ; hand- bills were profuſely placarded 
and diſtributed; in which all the miſeries felt by the 
nation, not excepting the ſcarcity of bread, were at- 
tributed to the impriſoned family ; and the ſtreet 
orators exhauſted themſelves in clamorous invectives 
' againſt them, and againſt thoſe deputies who main- 
tained the inviolability guaranteed by the conſtitution”, 

4 On another cecaſion, when the king was afflicted with a violent 
defluxion on his teeth, attended with ſuch excruciating pain, that he 
applied to the commune for the aid of a dentiſt z one of the members 
ſaid, © Let him leave off drinking iced liquors, and he will have no 
% more defluxions on his teeth :** the reſt applauded this ruſtic ſally, 

P. 274 
ournal, vol. ii. p. 417+ ED = &c, &c. 
4 From 


and ed to the order of the day. E! 
© Moore's — vol. ii, p. $38. 
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From the moment the king's trial was agitated in 
the convention, he was conſidered as condemned. 
This was ſtrongly inſtanced in the remarks excited 
by his demand of forty claſſic authors. The debate 
which this requeſt occaſioned in the council- general 
of the commune is ſo characteriſtic of the times, 
that I tranſlate the account verbatim from a popular 
journal: Louis had demanded of the commiſ- 
< ſioners forty. claſſic authors, ameng which were 
& Caeſar's Commentaries, Cornelius Nepos, Florus, 
& Fuſtin, Horace, Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Quintus 
& Curtius, Salluſt, Tacitus, Titus Livius, Virgil, 
* Velleius Paterculus, &c. This demand occafioned 
violent debates in the council-general of the com- 
c mune. Some declared that the. life of Louis would 
not be long enough for the reading of ſo many books ; 
others, that he could not underſtand them. Some 
& conſidered Ovid's Metamorphoſes 700 licentious / 
Many were of opinion that they ought to ſend 
him the Revolutions of England and America, 
the Life of Cromwell, and of Charles IX. and the 
« Hiſtory of the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. One 
* member diſcerned a plan of counter-revolution in 
Pelleius Paterculus. At laſt, the council-general 
* terminated their debate by granting the requeſt *!” 
Proceed. Ihe party in the legiſlature who were labouring 
ings in the to procure the condemnation of Louis, proceeded, 
tow. not as if a trial or aſcertainment of his guilt was ne- 
ceſſary, but as if the only buſineſs of the convention 
was to defeat the plea of inviolability, and to pro« 
nounce the ſentence of death. The tergiverſations 
and duplicity of thoſe who had dethroned and im- 
priſoned the king, and now pretended to maintain 
that he was inviolable, gave to the other party a 
decided advantage; and the infamy of their conduct 
ee the elfe of their arguments. The gal- 
ies were ſo regularly trained, and ſo much ſwayed 


t Mercure Francois, No. du Decembre 1792, p. 2. It is to be 
obſerved that the Mercure was no longer conducted by Mallet - du Pan, 
byt was quite a republican publication. 
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by the Mountain, that the ſpeaker was ſecure of a 
favourable reception if he began, however mal-4- 
propos, with ſome invective againſt — and 
queen. Robeſpierre headed this ſanguinary faction, 
and exerted himſelf throughout the whole proceed- 
ing with uncommon zeal, and no inconſideruble 
ability, to bring the convention to a ſtate of mind 
favourable to his views. He made no fcruple of 
declaring that © Louis ought to have had ſentence 
pronounced on him as a tyrant, condemned by 
the inſurrection of the people; inſtead of which, 
© proceedings were inſtituted againſt him as in the 
s caſe of an accuſed citizen, whoſe criminality was 
„ doubtful. The revolution ought to have been 
e cemented by his death; inſtead gf which, the re- 
© volution itſelf was rendered a ſubject of liti- 
“ gation *,” Theſe barbarous ſentiments were. ſup- 

rted in the convention by Legendre, Tallien, Jean 
Bon St. Andre, and all the horde of Jacobins ſeated 
on the Mountain ; and without by Marat, Hebert, 
Prud'homme, and a numerous rabble of journalifts 
and compoſers of hand-bills, aſſiſted by a noiſy and 
ſanguinary mob. They were oppoſed by Petion, 
Manuel, Kerſaint, and ſeveral of 1 Gironde faction 
in the convention, and by the papers and journals 
influenced by the miniſtry without; but in a manner 

ſo weak as rather to injure than ſupport the cauſe. 
They dared not aſſert what would in reality have 
been their tower of ſtrength, the innocence of the 
monarch ; but entered into ſophiſtical diſcuſſions of 
his inviolability. In fact, theſe miſerable contrivers 
of treachery were ſo bewildered in the mazes of 
their own duplicity, that they appeared to be deſti- 
tute of their wonted ability; and left the ruffian 


t the glory of having moved that the king 


ſnould not be reſponſible for any act committed by 
him previous to his acceptance of the conſtitution '. 


Valazé 

bh Robeſpierre à ſes Commettans, vol. i. p. 423. 
| 1 Debates, Hiſtories, Eloge, p. 5 Journal, vol. ii. 
p. 494+ 308. See alſo for a ſpecimen of the brutal violence of the Ja- 
: cobin 
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6th Nov. Valaz6 and Mailhe, as organs of two committees 

and 12t to whom the queſtions had been referred, preſented 

Reports of to the convefition reports on the grounds of accu- 

Nau. ſation againſt the King,” and on the legality and 

* maggde of trying him. The ee of accuſation 
were eſtabliſhed on facts groſsly perverted, or light! 

preſumeg, on papers at beſt ſurreptitiouſly obtained, 

or more probably forged, but obviouſly unconnected 

with any train of events, iſolated, and diveſted of 
concomitant gnd explanatory circumſtances. The 

legalityof trying the king was inferred from an obſcure 

argument, in which neither natural, civil, nor con- 

ſtitutional law was conſulted: the mode of trying 

him was no leſs abſurd and unreaſonable than the 

other parts of the report. The convention created 
themſelves judges of a perſon whom they themſelves 

accuſed. They did more ; they invented a new 

code of laws adapted to the moment, to form the 


ground-work of their proceedings; they eſtabliſhed | 


rules of evidence repugnant to reaſon, and unknown 
in the annals of juriſprudence ; and many of thoſe 
ſelf-conſtituted judges had, before the trial, publiſhed 
their opinions in a ſtyle*, which demonſtrated a rooted 
conviction, or a rancorous determination which defied 

proof, and precluded the poſſibility of exculpation *. 
The king Before this tribunal it was decreed that Louis 
— ſhould appear; and to add to the injuſtice, he had 
conven» not the {lighteſt intimation that he was to be called 
tion. upon to anſwer a number of deſultory queſtions, 
| Prepared with the moſt ſtudied art, applying to the 
tranſactions of many years, and affecting him in 
his private no leſs than his public capacity. The 
hope of thoſe who had thus iniquitouſly arranged 
the mode of proceeding undoubtedly was, that, the 
king's natural diffidence and reſerve in expreſſing 
himſelf, increaſed by the ſuddenneſs and importance 


cobin deputies and petitioners. The Example of France a Warning 
« to Britain,“ p. 27. Pape PP 

Even the republican Pagès cries out againſt this monſtrous per- 
verſion of reaſon and juſtice, See vol, ii. p. 69. "Ba | 

v See the reports of Valazẽ and Mailhe from . 
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of the occaſion, would 2 him into weakneſs, 
and by diſconcerting, render him more liable to in- 
eonſiſtency. —Baſe hope, which met with a merited 


diſappointment, 1 
On the day fixed for the king's 1 = * 11th Deez 
e great $0 9" ge 


convention, which was one of t = 
BY Hers life, a n — * a _— * 
0 onourable to his character in every point 
of ow, that the detail is an indiſpenſable duty. He 
roſe and paſſed his firſt hours as uſual. At eight 
o'clock he was ſurpriſed by the beat of drums; on 
which the following dialogue paſſed between him 
and one of the commiſſioners : * What is the mean - 
« ing of that drum?“ “ I don't know,” —* I do 
ue not generally hear them at this hour,” —" I know 
« nothing of the matter.“ — But is it not the 
« | that beats?“ J do not know.“ — (41 | 
« think I hear the trampling of horſes in the court.“ 
I know nothing of the matter.” — This affected 
ignorance increaſed the king's anxiety ; he had long 
expected to be murdered, and now thought the day 
was come; yet he did not loſe his wonted courage 
and ſerenity, At nine he went, as uſual, into the Alarm of 
eating-room to breakfaſt with his family, but, accord- n 
ing to his cuſtom, ate nothing. His family, ſurpriſed 
as well as himſelf at the new occurrences, maintained 
an expreſſive ſilence ; and appeared to dread events | 
terrible in 2 to the myſtery in which they N | 
were enveloped. After breakfaſt, the king retired | 
with his ſon ; but inſtead of givin him a leſſon in 
geography, ſought to divert himſelf by his ſportive 
and innocent converſation ; and th ſat down 
to play with him at the game of Siam. : 
At length the commiſſioner, with a pedantic and Mytteri. 
- myſterious air, informed the king that he was to ouinehs of 
receive a viſit from the new mayor: © So much the milena. 
« better,” anſwered the monarch. * But I muſt 
inform you,” reſumed the commiſſioner, * that 


- —— 


* he cannot ſpeak to you in preſence of * 
1 Is 8 
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The king immediately turned to the child, and 
preſſing him to his boſom, deſired him to go and 
embrace his mother in his name. Bereft of his only 
conſolation, the king ſat down, and fell into a d 


reverie; his attention was ſo totally abſorbed by his 


own reflexions, that the commiſſioner paſſed ſeveral 


times before him unperceived ; and at length placed 
' himſelf behind his chair. He was in this ſituation 


when the king returned to himſelf, and looking ſud- 


denly round faw the commiſſioner cloſe behind, 


The impreſſion that he ſhould be murdered was fo 


ſtrong on his mind, that he exclaimed with great 
quickneſs, © What do you want, fir?” “ Nothing,” 


anſwered the commiſſioner ; „but fearing you were 


ill, I approached to know what ailed you.” The 


king inquired if he knew the mayor's buſineſs with 
him; but received the uſual anſwer, „I don't 
„ know.” He aſked ſome queſtions reſpecting the 

rſon and character of the mayor; and was in- 

rmed, that he was of a good character, and middle 
age, thin, and rather tall. 

At length, after two hours, the mayor, who was 
a phyſician, named Chambon, arrived. He was 
attended by his ſecretary, who read from a paper 
he held in his hand, theſe words. © Louis Capet 
* ſhall be conducted to the bar of the national 
„ convention, on Tueſday the 1 1th, to anſwer ſuch 
& queſtions as ſhall be put to him by the preſident 
* only.” As ſoon as theſe words were pronounced 


the mayor raiſed his voice, and ſummoned the king 


to follow him. The king obeyed. In croſſing the 
court nothing but ſtrange objects preſented them- 
ſelves to his eyes. The uniform of many of the 
troops who attended to eſcort him was intirely new 
in its faſhion; and no countenance diſplayed the 
lighteſt mark of commiſeration, Opprefled with 
mournful refleQions, he caſt up his eyes to the 
window of the apartment which contained his af- 
llicted family z und tenderneſs drew from him thoſe 
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tears which cruelty and inſolence could never ex- 
tort, 

His unhappy relatives were overwhelmed with State N the 
diſmay and terror. The commiſſioner entered their (iy. © 


apartment when the king was d ed, and told | 
them he had received a viſit from the mayor. We | 
% know that,” anſwered the queen, © from my ſon ; 

e but now—where have ey carried the king 

* now? To the convention,“ replied the 2 
miſſioner. Tou would have ſaved us much un- 

te eaſineſs,”” ſaid the princeſs Elizabeth, if you 

had told us ſo wu Lag —A melancholy delinea- 

tion of the ſtate of their minds, when ſuch informa- 

tion could afford relief; and a ſevere reflection on 

the wanton brutality of the commiſſioner, who had fo 

long with-held it. 

e king proceeded in Chambon's coach. By Freemn- | 
order of the — of the commune, extraordinary mmune. 
meaſures were taken to ſecure a paſſage free from 
interruption. The proceſſion began with three field 
pieces, attended by two ammunition waggons, and 
eſcorted by a corps of fuſileers ; forty-eight horſe, 
perfedtly A in maneuvring, formed the avant guard. 

Six hundred foot, armed with firelocks, each of 

them provided with ſixteen rounds of cartridges, 

and perfectly Ailful in manevvring, formed e 
three deep on each ſide of the coach. The cavalry 
from the Ecole Militaire formed the rear guard, and 
the proceſſion was cloſed by three * eces, at- 
tended by one ammunition eſcorted, 
like thoſe in the van, by a corps o fileers, Nor were 
theſe the only precautions taken : the executive 
council, and the council general of the commune 
were in her — of permanent activity. 
were poſted 8 yo of the capital z _ 
paraded the ſtreets, and all the national guards in 
the department were put in a ſtate of requiſition, 
During their progreſs, the whole party maintained 


an inv ilence. 
; 12 Meanwhlle 


— _—__ O — 
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Meanwhile the convention was engaged in de- 
bates on the manner in which the king ſhould be 
received, and in arranging and amending the act 
of accuſation and the interrogatories. So little de- 
corum was diſplayed in the conduct of this moment- 
ous buſineſs, that none of the members ſeemed 
to agree in any thing but a determination to ſa- 
crifice the priſoner. The extent of the accuſation 
was not yet decided, the nature of the proofs was not 
yet inveſtigated, the king had undergone no exami- 
nations; yet ſeveral of theſe miſcreants uttered ſar- 
caſms and philippics which manifeſted an unalterable 
determination to ſhed his blood ©, It had been de- 
cided by the leading members who preſſed for his 
trial, that he ſhould no more return to the Temple ; 
but that his condemnation and execution ſhould take 
place within four and twenty hours. 

At one o'clock Santerre appeared in the con- 
vention, and ſaid, „Louis Capet is arrived, and 
“waits the orders of the aſſembly.” 

And now a ſilence, expreſſive of agitation and 
alarm, prevailed, Even thoſe tumultuous galleries 
who diſdained order, and had taken their ſeats at 
ſix o'clock in the morning for the expreſs purpoſe 
of ſerving their employers by clamour, even they 
were ſilent, Every eye was fixed on the door at 
which the king was expected to make his appearance. 
He entered. Every countenance betrayed emotion. 
The king, though obedient to circumſtances, and 
incapable of a mad reſiſtance to force wholly diſ- 
proportionate, ſeemed not to have forgot the claims 
of his high birth and exalted — at He ap- 
peared, not only without perturbation, but with ma- 
jeſtic dignity. He caſt his eye around the hall with 


a look equally remote from tear and from contempt 


of the tribunal before which he was thus illegally 
cited. On him all eyes were fixed; every ſpeCtator 


© See Debates, Moore's Journal, vol, ii. p. 308. 
read 
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read in his look the refutation of ſome calumny, and 
found ſome motive for condemning the proceeding 
againſt him. His features, clouded by mis fortune, 
had loſt none of their majeſty ; even the diſorder of 
his hair, the length and thickneſs of his beard, ſpread 
over his countenance an INES inexpreſſibly 
venerable, and which excited at once reſpect and 
compaſſion. He ſeated himſelf in the arm- chair 
which had been provided for the purpoſe. 

The filence was broken by Barrere, the preſident, bis inter- 
who informed the king why he was brought before 80 
them. The king made no reply. Mailhe then read 
to him the act of accuſation, to which the king 
liſtened attentively, but teſtified neither ſurpriſe nor 
indignation, Without preſenting to him a copy of 
this long deſultory compoſition even to refreſh his 
memory by a curſory peruſal, or aſſiſt his judgment 
by a haſty compariſon of its various parts with the 
pretended facts on which it was founded; without 
allowing a moment for preparation or reflexion, 
Barrere preſſed the trial forward. The king was in- 
terrogated on the various charges article by article. 
The interrogatory, notwithſtanding its apparent 
rudeneſs and want of method, was a work of the 
moſt ſubtle malice. The queſtions ſometimes aſ- 
ſumed an extraordinary latitude, ſometimes were 
diſtinguiſhed by a laborious minuteneſs : they ſome- 
times imputed to the king the moſt flagrant tyranny; 
and at others the moſt refined and cautious hypo- 
criſy. The form which had been prepared appear- 
ing occaſionally deficient, the committee framed new 
queſtions, put them in writing, and delivered them 
to the preſident. The king's energy and preſence and replies. 
of mind were fully adequate to this arduous occa- 
ſion, and ſhewed him equally prepared to maintain 
his own innocence, and vindicate the Ggnity of his 
character. He anſwered with the utmoſt frankneſs, 
preciſion, and promptitude. He never loſt his com- 
poſure, except when the preſident accuſed him of 

13 having 


— . 
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having diſtributed money to the poor labourers in the 
fauxbourg St. Antoine, for the purpoſe of acquiring po- 
eng and en/laving the nation. The 2 of 

is very benevolence into a crime ſhocked the mo- 
narch, and deprived him of utterance. He ſhed 
a few tears. A conſciouſneſs of his integrity, how- 
ever, ſoon reſtored his calmneſs ; and his reply was 
a triumphant refutation. I knew no pleaſure 
4 equal to the power of relieving thoſe who were 


64 in want: there was nothing in that which indicated 


Written 
documents 


« @ plot.” To the interrogatory accuſing him of 
having cauſed blood to be ſhed on the tenth of Au- 
guſt, he anſwered with much animation and a marked 
emphaſis, © Ne, fir / Ir was Nor I.” When the 
interrogatory was ended, the prefident aſked, © Louis, 
& have you any thing more to add?“ © I demand,” 
ſaid the king, a copy of the act of accuſation, and 
„ the communication of the papers on which it is 
„ founded; and that I may have counſel to manage 
„ my defence.“ 

Valaze then took his place near the king, with 
the pretended original papers on which the act of 
accuſation was founded ; and reading the title put 
on each by the committee, preſented them, one by 
one, to the king, and aſked if he avowed it. 'From 
an inſpection ſo momentary of ſo many papers, ſome 

retended to be written or noted by himſelf, ſome 
in the hand-writing of other perſons, and ſome 
printed, it might be expected that ſome confuſion or 
miſapprehenſion would have enſued. The king, 


however, anſwered without heſitation, and diſavowed 


Effect of 
his beha- 
viour, 


the greater part of the papers. The examination 
being ended, the preſident informed the king that 
he had leave to retire. g 

The king's appearance in the convention, the 
dignified reſignation of his manner, the admirable 
promptitude and candour of his anſwers, made ſuch 
an evident impreſſion on ſome of the audience in the 
galleries, that a determined enemy of royalty, _ 

a 


er —_ —— 


had his eye upon them, declared that he was afraid 
of hearing the cry of Vive le Roi! iſſue from the tri- 
bunes ; and added, that if the king had remained 
ten minutes longer in their ſight, he was convinced 
it would have happened. When he uttered the in- 
tereſting expreſſion of his happineſs in relieving the 


ple, which is above recorded, one of the women 
in the gallery, who, like many others, had come 


there to execrate the monarch, was ſo affected that 
ſhe ſobbed out, in a doleful voice, Ah! my God! 
„ how he makes me cry*.!”” | 
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It was fix O clock in the evening when the king Retire 


retired from the convention into the chambre des 


agitation of his mind, and the length of his faſt, 
then overcame him. © Give me a bit of bread,” 
ſaid the fainting monarch, * for I have eat nothing 
„ all day.“ The compariſon between his condi- 
tion at moment, and at former periods, was ſo 
aſſecting, 


6 That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
«© The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have melted, 
« And Barbariſm itſelf have pitied him.“ 


rom the 
conven- 


conferences. The fatigue of his examination, the tion. 


The king was carried back to the Temple in the Returns to 
ſame coach; and with the ſame attendants who had dhe Temple 


accompanied him to the aſſembly. The crowd ex- 
claimed, © Vive la Republique ”* and ſome few © 2 


a guillotine ”* but on the whole they were much 


more tranquil than accorded with the wiſhes of thoſe 
who had been ſo active in inflaming them. In the 


way, the anxiety natural to his ſituation induced the 


king to aſk Chaumette if he thought counſel would 
be allowed him? The brutal procureur-ſyndic an- 
ſwered, That it was his duty to conduct him to 


4 Verbatim from Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 329. 
* Conjuration de d*Orleans, vol. iii. " 225. Eloge, p. 259. 
f Eloge, P+ 265, Conjuration de d'Orl 


14 « and 


cans, vol, ili. P+ 227» 
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© and from the aſſembly, and not to anſwer queſ- 
“ tions. Chambon behaved with much more hu- 
manity; he promiſed the king early information, 
and encouraged him to hope that his requeſt would 
not be refuſed. Louis was now entirely ſeparated 
from his family, nor could his or their remonſtrances 
— even the light conſolation of ſeeing his 

n*, | | | 

After the king's departure, a tumultuous debate 
took place in the convention on the demands made 
by him reſpecting his defence. The Mountain, at 
firſt, inſiſted that he ſhould have no counſel ; th 
afterwards wanted to limit him to one; but at — 
it was carried that advocates ſhould be allowed, 


without limiting the number, and that four mem- 


13th, 


Target re- 


1 uſes. 


Male- 
ſherbes and 
others offer 
to pleac| 
his caule, 


bers of the convention ſhould carry the information, 
To deter and intimidate men from undertaking this 
unpopular cauſe, it was propoſed by the commune to 
the convention, that they ſhould be ſtripped, ſcru- 
pulouſly ſearched, and compelled to take an oath 
never to diſcover any thing which came to their 
knowledge in the Temple. This decree was ſup- 
ported with all the influence of Robeſpierre and his 
faction; but at length rejected. 

The king being informed that the convention 
allowed him — 7 named 'Tronchet and Target. 
Tronchet accepted the office with pleaſure z but 
Target, who had been a member of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, refuſed the dangerous taſk on pretence 
that he was incapacitated by age. M. Lamoignon 
de Maleſherbes, who was near fourſcore, was not 
deterred either by decrepitude or danger ; he offered 
his ſervices, which were gratefully accepted, and, 
together with Tronchet, prepared to execute his 
—— undertaking, The honour of this voluntary 


& The particulars relative to the tranſiAions of the 11th of Deeem- 
her, ure taken from Moore's Journal, vol, it, p. 303, et (eq. Kloge, 
p. 246, et ſeq, Hiſtoire du Proets de Louis XVI. Debates, Hiſtories, 

> Debates, Moore's Journal, vol. ii, p, 416. Eloge, p 68, 
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offering was not confined to Maleſherbes ; ſeveral 
other perſons, both in Paris and in the provinces, ten- 
dered their aſſiſtance *, 


s 


Several French gentlemen whom the progreſs of Laudable 


the revolution had compelled to emigrate, diſplayed 
a noble zeal on this occaſion, M. Lally Tollendal 
applied for a paſſport that he might in perſon defend 
Louis at the bar of the convention. M. M. Cazalés 
and Mounier made ſimilar offers. M. de Narbonne, 
who had been miniſter at war at the commencement 
of hoſtilities, alſo demanded permiſhon to plead the 
cauſe of his ſovereign, and offered to be reſponſible 
for all the acts committed by the king during his ad- 
miniſtration; but this requeſt being refuſed, he drew 
up a declaration in vindication of the king, which he 
forwarded to Maleſherbes. M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville alſo tranſmitted ſundry facts, and the papers in 
proof of them, to Garat, the miniſter of juſtice, 
requiring that they might be delivered to the king. 
Garat made a pitiful pretence that he had no com- 


exertions 
of ſundry 
emigrants, 


munication with the priſoner, and ſent them to the 


preſident of the convention; who finding that ſeveral 
members were criminated by theſe papers, entirely 
ſuppreſſed them. M. Bertrand wrote to the conven- 
tion expreſſing his indignation ; but that nefarious 
body paſſed to the order of the day, on pretence that 
Bertrand being an emigrant, was dead in law, and 
that no attention was due to a dead man. M. Ber. 
trand allo exerted himſelf to prevent the active ex- 
ertions of Danton *, and printed at his own expence, 
the defence of Louis X VI. drawn by Mounier ; and 
cauſed it to be profuſely diſtributed in France. The 
Chevalier de Grave tranſmitted a juſtificatory de- 
claration z M. de BouillE made a depoſition before 
Sir James Saunderſon, the lord mayor of London, 
reſpecting the king's flight, which however arrived 


i Hiſtories. Debates, Moore al, p. , 
U dee DANTON, * ' r 19560 


too 
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too late to be of ſervice! ; and Necker publiſhed an 
argument in defence of the king *. 
en Maleſherbes and Tronchet were admitted 
to the king, they were ſurpriſed to find that none of 
the papers referring to the act of accuſation had yet 
been delivered. The convention had, with much 
difficulty, been induced to afford him time till the 
— — of December to prepare his defence; 
and theſe precious moments were in danger of being 
loſt through per verſeneſs and barbarous delay. The 
papers being at length delivered, his counſel occupied 
themſelves in * his defence; but their great 
e precluding the poſſibility of making ſuch exer- 
tions as the importance of the caſe and ſhortneſs of 
the time required, they procured a younger man, 
M. de Sexe, to join them; and by uſing unremitting 
diligence, they prepared that well-known defence 
which de Seze afterwards read in the conven» 
tion *®, When de Seze had compoſed the defence, 


he read it over to the king, who approved it in 
; ion 


general, but directed the omiſſion of every expreſlion 
relating to his virtues, or which ſeemed to appeal to 
the commiſeration of the public, 


| ee Moore's Journal, vol. if, p. g38, et ſeq Bertrand's Me- 
molre, vol. iii, p. #04, et leq, 

mm See NECKER, 'Theſe exertions of the emigrants are blamed by 
Dumovries z Reftrand's, in particular, are calumniated and miſte- 
reſented g he is (tated to have ſent papers to the convention, which he 
ent to the miniſter of juſtice, and to have precipitated the king's 
death. The diſapprobation of Dumouries mult be more acceptable to 
M. Bertrand than any pruiſes he can beſtow z and the exertions of 


Bertrand were leſs equivoca] and more honourable than thoſe of that 


mock royaliſt, who, while ſeveral thouſand of his ſoldiers were in 
Paris, walked about the ſtreets endeavouring to penetrate into the 
wiſhes of the 8 and armed with piſtols to guard himſelf 
againſt the ſhriveled incendiary Marat, and the ferocious ex-mouſguitaire, 

ubois de Cranch, See Memoires du General Dumouries, année 1793. 
Partie Premier, p. 48 and 37. 

" It would occupy too much room to deſeant on the abſurdity and 
injuſtice of the various charges contained in the act of accuſation, and to 
refute them, The reader is therefore referred to the numerous pub- 


' lications in defence of the king; to the authorities alluded to in the 


preceding notes z to Necker on the Revolution, vol, i, p. 360 
to the extiafts from Bertrand's Memoirs, App. No, II, and III. 
I 


The 
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The next, being Chriſtmas-day, he ſpent intirely «gm. 
by himſelf, occupied in the duties of religion, and in Situation 
compoſing that celebrated will, which was publiſhed ting. 
after his death, and reflects fo much honour on his 

rinciples and charater *. The king had been 
Fecluded from his wife and ſiſter. The convention 
had, with great difficulty, been iled on to de- 
cree that he might ſee his ſon and daughter; but the 
important occupation in which he was inceſſant! 
engaged, prevented his frequent indulgence in t 
tification, His counſel were not exempt from 

uſpicion and inſult, Maleſherbes conſtantly ſu 
plied him with newſpapers, at which one of the 
commiſſioners on duty expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe, con- 
ſidering to what a degree the people were prejudiced 
againſt him, by means of theſe publications, Male» 
erbes replied, that the king was of a ſtrong cha- 
rater, and bore his misfortunes with magnanimity, 
The commiſſioner inſinuated that, from the freedom 
of his ingreſs, the advocate might, if he were not an 
honeſt man, furniſh the kin with poiſon, “ If I 
« ſhould,” anſwered Maleſherbes, “ the king le too 
« ſincere a Chriſtian to make uſe of It?.“ The kin 
felt the firmeſt perſuaſion that the manifeſtation o 
his innocence would not procure his acquittal, he 
therefore prepared for the event with magnanimity 
and reſolution, 

The convention and the commune, as if anxious Condu& 
to become the voluntary proclaimers of their own 9f the con. 
ignominy, affected to conſider the king's condemna- — — 
tion as certain before they had heard his defence, mune. 
Chaumette ſaid in the commune, that as the king . 


could be conſidered in no other light than as a 
condemned criminal ſoon to be executed, it would 
be diſgraceful for the magiſtrates of the people to 


© Eloge, p. 257» | 

> Moore's Journal, vol, ii, p. «87, Tt is to be obſerved, that 
— 1 ways called his wuguſ client 

I . 


the king, though royalty was 
accompany 
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accompany him to the convention, and that he 
ought to be conducted by the military only, This 
was over-ruled only by a ſniall majority, Banterre, 
ns if to enſure an excuſe for thut treachery which 
would have procured the murder of the king, even 
If the convention, contrary to all expectatlen, had 
acquitted him, ſaid at the bar, that he believed the 
king might be conducted in ſafety to and from the 
hall, provided he returned by day-light ; but if he 
was detained till dark, he would not anſwer what 
might be the conſequence, the people were ſo en- 
.- raged againſt him“. 

26th, Thoſe who eſpouſed the cauſe of. the king in the 
— of convention, had obtained a decree, that no perſon 
galleries, ſhould be admitted to the galleries till a certain hour 
in the morning. In contempt of this regulation, the 
mob had taken poſſeſſion the preceding evening ; and 
when Manuel moved that the decree ſhould be in- 
forced, he was hooted, and the convention obliged 
to paſs to the order of the day. Beſides thoſe in 
the galleries, a crowd beſet the paſſages, and groupes 
were formed in different parts of the ſtreets, who 
ſurrounded, inſulted, and threatened thoſe deputies 

who were ſuppoſed to favor the king ', 


- The king When the officers of the municipality arrived at 
goes to the the Temple, the king, who was with his counſel, 


conven- 


non. aſked how thoſe gentlemen were to go to the con- 


vention. He was anſwered, ** on horſe-back, or on 
foot, or juſt as they pleaſe, for it is of very little 
t conſequence.” The king left the Temple a little 
before nine, in the mayor's coach, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the importance of the occaſion, converſed 
with cheerfulneſs, and without diſmay, The con- 
verſation turned on the Latin hiſtorians, which gave 
him occaſion to deſcant on the preference due tg 
Tacitus over Titus Livius. In the chambre des 


q Moore's Journal, vol, ii, p. $57, $60, 
' Ibid, 


conferences, 
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ronferenter, he was again met by his counſel, Gene- 
ral Berruyer announced his arrival, and he was in- 
troduced in the following order i Berruyer and 
Santerre walked firſt, the mayor of Parls and the 
rocureur after them, and laſt the king, between 

aleſherbes and Tronchet, and attended by de 


The preſident ſaid, “ Louls, the convention has The ki 
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1 decreed that you ſhould be finally heard this day.“ deſener 


The king anſwered, * M. de Seze, one of my counſel, 
« will read my defence.” De Seze then aſcended the 
tribune, and read the well-known defence of his 
ſovereign, without interruption,. except ſome few 
pauſes, which the length rendered neceſſary, 


counſel, 


ry } 
While de Seze was ſpeaking, the king preſerved his His ſpeech. 


wonted tranquillity, and when he pauſed, addreſſed 
ſome words to Maleſherbes and 'Tronchet, with a 
ſmiling countenance. De Seze having finiſhed, the 
king aroſe, and read from a paper which he held in 
his hand, the following words, in a calm manner, and 
with a firm voice; “ Citizens, you have heard m 
defence; I now ſpeak to you, perhaps for the | 

“ time, and declare that my conſcience reproaches 
e me with nothing, and that my counſel have 
“ aſſerted nothing but the truth. I never was afraid 
„ of having my conduct publicly inveſtigated, but 
I am molt ſenſibly afflicted to find in the act of 
% accuſation a charge that I deſired to ſhed the 
& blood of the people, and particularly that I occa- 
« fjoned the misfortunes of the tenth of Auguſt. 
I confeſs that the numerous inſtances I have 
« given, on every occaſion, of my love for the peo- 
ple, and the manner in which I have conducted 
„ myſelf, appeared to me fully ſufficient to prove 
* how little I feared expoſing my own ſafety in 
* order to avoid bloodſhed, and to have effectually 
« prevented ſuch an imputation.” The preſident 
then interrogated him reſpecting ſome keys taken 


from 


Proceed 
ings in 
conven- 
tion 


the 


pitch. The Mountain, 


you attended me; 
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from Clery ; and having aſked if he had any thing 


more to add, gave him leave to depart. 


While in the chambre des conferences, the kin 
diſplayed the moſt humane ſolicitude for the healt 
of M, de Seze, Obſerving him over-heated with 
the exertion of ſpeaking more than two hours, he 
expreſſed great anxiety z and inquired if he could not 
find means to change his linen, In his return to 
the Temple, he preſerved the ſame calmneſs which 
he had diſplayed in his journey to the convention, 


He ſeemed little affected with the cries of the rabble, 


which were more frequent than on the eleventh. 


Chaumette, who never omitted an opportunity of 


inſulting the monarch, was ſpeedily gratified. The 
king ſeeing him bow with familiarity to ſome per- 


ſons in the ſtreet, aſked if they were citizens of his 
ſection. No,“ anſwered the procureur, © but 


e they were members of the general council on the 
« tenth of Auguſt, whom I always ſee with plea- 
« ſure.” The king obſerving that this brutal Jaco- 
bin wore his hat in the carriage, which he had not 
done before, reprimanded him for the rudeneſs, by 
ſaying, You had _ your hat the laſt time 
ut you have been more 
&* careful of your health on this occaſion.” The 
remaining converſation related to Chambon's wife, 
whoſe picture was on the lid of his ſnuff box“. 

The king having retired, a long and violent debate 
took place on the motion of Manuel to adjourn for 
three days, and print the defence and ſend it to the 
departments. On the other ſide it was urged that 
the convention ſhould pronounce judgment without 


ſeparating. 'Theſe contradictory motions inflamed 


the fury of the oppoſing parties to the higheſt 
ſupported by the galleries, 


„ The account of this day is taken from Moore's Journal, vol. ii. 
p. 361, et ſeq, Eloge, p. 282, et ſeq, Hillories, Debates. bee 


allo ez2's (ſpeech, 
2 98 diſplayed 
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diſplayed the moſt outrageous violence; they inſiſted 
on carrying their point, and even inſulted the preſi- 
dent; but the majority was not to be conquered, and 
at length it was decreed, that every member ſhould 
deliver his opinion from the tribune before the day 
fixed for the appel nominal, and that the convention, 
diſcontinuing all other buſineſs, ſhould occupy itſelf 
ſolely on this trial.. The Jacobin club evinced a tn the 
ſhare of ferocity truly diſguſting. They expelled __ 
Manuel *, and in the courſe of a debate on the _ 
roceedings, the Proms became ſo outrageous that 
e exclaimed, *' I declare myſelf in a ſtate of inſur. 
« rection; I will affaſſinate the firſt Rolandiſt, 
« Briffotin, Feuillant, or Girondiſt I meet.“ Theſe 
were names leſs uſed as diſtinguiſhing a party, than 
indicating thoſe who inclined to fave the life of the 


king“. - 

The decree for hearing the opinion of every mem- purther 
ber threatened to be productive of ſo much delay, —＋ 
that, in a few days, it was repealed; and thoſe who 057 n. 
had compoſed diſcourſes for the occaſion were or- tion. 
dered to lay them on the table that — might be 
printed, and read by thoſe who were ſo diſpoſed. 

The form and arrangement of the queſtions then took 
up a whole day, in which the Mountain finally ſuc- 
ceeded. The queſtions were in ſubſtance: iſt, Is 
Louis guilty or not? ad, Shall the judgment to be 
pronounced be ſubmitted to the people in primary 
aſſemblies? zd, What puniſhment has he incurred? 
Theſe queſtions were thus ſubtilly arranged to make 
the king's condemnation more certain”, It is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that the law ought to be eſtabliſhed 
before the reſult of it is made known ; in that caſe the 
firſt queſtion ſhould have been placed laſt, becauſe 


= t Debates, Moore's Journal, vol, ii. p. 366. 
v Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 371. 
* Conjuration de d'Orleane, vol. iii. p. 231. 


Y Debaies, Moore's Journal, vol. ij, p. 373. Conjuration de 
d' Orleans, vol. iii. p. 234+ Hiltoi148, 
till 
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till the right of appeal and extent of the ſentence 
were aſcertained, no judgment ought to have been 


ex Had the ſecond queſtion been placed 


„ many who voted againſt the appeal, not ap- 
proving it on general pon would have favoured 
it as the only means of ſaving the king's. life. But 


ſuch was the negligence, and ſo ſmall the mutual 


confidence of the party who wiſhed to ſave the king, 
that they permitted their adverſaries to gain this and 


| ſeveral other points in the courſe of the trial, which 


1th Jan. 
1793. 
On the 
queſtion, 
guilty or 
not? 


On the ap- 
peal to the 


people . 


16th and 
17th, 


On the 


puniſh. 
ment. 


decided the event. | 

On the firſt appe! nominal there was a general 
affirmative. Dumouriez, ſpeaking of the ſubſequent 
votes on this trial, praiſes three hundred and ten 
members who voted to fave the king, and wiſhes to 


erect a column on which their names ſhould be in- 


ſcribed, like the conquerors of Marathon *. Surely 
the virtue of theſe men could not deſerve comme- 
moration, who after having devoted their king to 
death by ſo unjuſt a verdict, exerted themſelves in 
equivocal efforts to ſave his life. 

On the ſecond appel nominal, which was put to the 
vote the ſame day, the diviſion was : for the affimative, 
283; for the negative, 424; — majority, 147. 

The third appel nominal occaſioned a diſcuſſion 
which laſted two days, becauſe almoſt every member 
accompanied his vote with ſome reaſon or reflexion. 
The number of ſuffrages was reduced by death, ab- 
fence, and refuſals to vote, to ſeven hundred and 
twenty-one. Of theſe, three hundred and ſixty- one 
would have formed a majority. On caſting up the 
votes, it appeared that 34 had given their opinions 


for death with various reſtrictions; 2 for impriſon- 


ment in chains ; and 319 for confinement or baniſh- 
ment; total, 355. The number of votes for death, 


= Memoires de Dumonriez, 1793, partie i. p. 50. But it is to 


de obſerved, that theſe three hundied and ten heroes only voted for 


the reſpite, 5 
abſolutely, 
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abſolutely, was 366 fügst, :. "Bi wei bs 
obſerved, that had ſix votes been taken From one 
ſide and added to the other, the life of the King 
would have been ſaved.” The preſident, Vergniaud, 
after ure e ne ſaid, The puniſh. 

e ment pronounced agai ous is DR ATR.“ 
ſufficient to affect the king's life, had not the Moun- vſ d to ob- 
tain obtained 4 on the day of making the .. 
third appel nominal, declaring that the majority of a 
ſingle voice was ſufficient, and thereby excluding the 
king from the benefit of an article in the 8 
code, which required the confent of two-thirds c 
the jury: to pronounce the ſentence of death. To 
obtain this majority, inconſiderable as it was, no 
efforts either of intreaty, terror, or violence, ha q. 
been ſpared. Grangeneuve declared this in the co 
vention when he gave his vote“; and Kervelegan 
afterwards ſtated, that in going on that day to the 
hall, he and many other members were ſeveral times 
ſtopped and ſurrounded dy bodies of the loweſt claſs 
of the people, who put piſtols to their heads, threat- 
ened them, and ſwore they would facrifice” them on 
their return, if they did not vote for the death of the 
king“. N „ ee 1 (13X$1 Ir 

When the ſentence had been pronounced, the The king's 
king's counſel were admitted. De Seze, after a' 2ppeal, 
= exordium, read the following letter from the 

8: X J. bt Aon RBS Varth 
« I owe to my honour, to my family, not to ſub- 
«' ſcribe to'a ſentence which declares me'guilty of a 
“crime with which I cannot reproach myſelf. I 


2 Debates. Goudemetz, &c, | ſudgment n etution of Louis 
XVI. Hiſtoire du Proces, &. Vergihiaud,' u pronuuncing this 
4enience, paſſed the whoie night in tears, and ſ vice in a Cate of 
deſpair. Bertrand's Memoirs, bol. i. p. 3. 242. "De - Moore's 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 385. 

„ Debaies: | Goudemets, &. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 10. 

- © Tench's Coneſpondence, Leiter vii. p-. Nate 
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therefore appeal, to the. nation at l th 
« aer of its repreſentatives; and I. „by theſe 
« preſents, charge my counſel, on their fideli „by all 
« s in their power, to make this ap known 
« to e convention; de. 
« tioned in the minutes of .thair tings. Done at 


x7 td ou 16th: January 179% \ 
97 b 12 his 141 Sig „Louis.“ 
fe ig, 1 r having been _ each of the counſel 
' enfo as its contents with a few obſervations, repre- 
ſenting the illegality, violence, and cruelty of the 
2 e conyention paſſed to the order of the 
dzy on the king's appeal; and reſolved, on the mor- 
row, to take into conſideration the queſtion of de- 
5 * oY the ſentence. 
ns after hearing ſome complaints re- 
ae ſpecting 1 Aria of the liſts, which were at 
propoſal of gth 5 eQtified 5 the order of the day was called 
reſpite. for. The diſcuſſion of the queſtion % delay was 
carried on with.no leſs vehemence and aſperity than 
any which had previouſly occurred, and, after a tu- 
multuous, debate, an adjournment till the next day 
25 weer and reluctantly acceded to. The next 
he. diſeuſſion was cloſed, and the appel nominal 
. — on the propoſition of delay, it was nega-. 
"Fs WT 21 0 70. N 310; againſt 
5 to «1b FM he convention then decreed, That 
| utive council ſhould be ſummoned, and 
« a copy CY the decree which pronounces ſentence 
* of death againſt Louis deliverd to them. That 
« the executive council ſhould notify the decree to 
Luis, in the courſe of the day, and cauſe it to be 
2 executed — twenty-four hours after it had 
* + cpal eee 271 that the . 
other u enjoined. to ſuffer Louis to 
4 communicate freely with his family, and to have 


4 Ox, the reſult of chis ſcrutiny it was aſſerted, that eee 


againſt the king was ouvency but that on the principle above 
Famed forms: 1 difference 2 only thirteen or fourteen, 
. <-with 
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„ with him foch- prieſts as he might deſire in his 
8 ded by hi 

i king, though appriſed by his 
counſel of the proceedings againft him, and ſupplied 
with journals whieh informed him of the malice 
perſeverance of his enemies, never betrayed the 
ſlighteſt indications of diſmay or terror. His feel- 
ings as a man, and his duty as a chriſtian, prompted 
the efforts which he made to exculpate himſelf; but 
he was ſo far from fondly relying on the triumph of 
innocence over prejudice and malice, that from the 
day when the queſtions were arranged on which his 
fate depended, he added to his uſual prayers the 
fervice for perſons in agonies *. 


771 


The kin 


mity. 


When Garat, the miniſter of juſtice, attended oth. 


with the decree, he accoſted the king in a — 
voice: Louis,” he. ſaid, the executive coun 

<« is' ordered to — you —— —— — wn 
convention paſſed laſt night. The ſecretary, who 
together with two members of the executive council, 
attended Garar, then read the decree. At the words, 
conſpired againft the general of the nation, the 
king appeared ſhocked ; ws the reſt, in- 


cluding his ſentence, with unalterable calmneſs. 


He replied by making ſome demands which he con- 
ſidered eſſential to his comfort in his laſt moments; 
and which were contained in a paper he delivered to 
Garat to preſent to the executive council. Garat 
informed the kin 
cide on his req 
to the convention ®. 


„ dut that he would ſubmit them 


Garat 


© Debates, Hiſtories. Moore's Journal, &c. &c. 

Eloge, p. 297- 

8 Moore's Journal, vol. ii, p. 390 Necker on the Revolution, 
vol. i. p. 464. Tn the Eloge, p. 311, and in the Conjuration de d'Or- 
Jeans, vol. ili. p. 439. the following account of this interview is given 
in the words of the irſcendiary- Hebert, author of Le Pire Duchene, and 

ty Praureu de Ja Commune, who accompanied Gerat on this occay 
on, © I was deſirous to be included among thoſe who were to be 
| ; Kk 2 he preſent 


His ſen» 


tence an- 
nounced, 


that the council could not de- 


122 
His de- 
wands 


Eonfidered 
dy the con- 
vention, 
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| Garat immediately read to the convention the 
288 had — 4 contents were theſe 5 
7 and a delay of three days to myſe 
& to appear in he CY God. To — 
« private, the perſon I ſhall point out to the com- 
«© mane.—To be freed from the unceaſing watchful- 
* neſs which, for ſome days paſt, the commune has 
* conſtantly exerciſed. —To communicate, in pri- 
vate, with my family.—That the convention may 
< take into conſideration the fate of my family, and 
permit them to retire whitherſoever they pleaſe. — 
I recommend to the nation thoſe perſons who 
were attached to me, many of whom have no 
means of ſubſiſtence except the penſions I allowed 
them; alſo thoſe individuals who have expended 
their whole fortunes in procuring ſituations about 
me. — The perſon alluded to above is M. de Fer- 
mont, (Edgeworth,) No. 283, Rue de Bacq.” 
Several of theſe requeſts had been anticipated by 
the decree of the preceding day: On hearing the 
paper read, the convention immediately referred 
to that decree for ſo many particulars as it applied to. 
With reſpect to the king's family and ſervants they 


gave an evaſive though flattering anſwer. It was 


contained in theſe words : * The national conven- 
tion authorizes the executive council to reply to 


Louis, that the French nation, great in its bene- 


*« preſent at the reading of the ſentence of death againſt Louis. He 
„ liſtened with uncommon ſong froid, When the reading was over, 
« he demanded acceſs to his family, a confeſſor, in ſhort every thing 
« which could afford him conſolation in his laſt moments. His 
« geftyres and his words were ſo repleie with grace, dignity, noble - 


e yefs, and greatneſs, that I — not reſiſt them. Tears of rage 


« moift-ned my eye-lids. There was in bis look and in his manner 
« ſomething evidently ſupernatural. I retired, ſtriving 40 reſtrain the 
* tears which flowed in ſpite of me; and reſolved that ſhould be my 
« jaft miniſterial act about him. This account, from ſuch a man as 
Hehert, ſurpaſſes any eulogium that art, ſtudy, or even ſenſibility could 
difttate. It illuſtrates the obſervation of Boileau : | 
. « Il me ſemble en lui voir le diable, 
« Que Dieu force I louer les ſaints,” | 3 
ce ficence 


* | commiſſion !? 


LOUIS XVI.—-THE QUEEN, &c. 
&« ficencs as it is rigorous in itt juſtice*, will take care 
4 0 family, and provide for it a ſuitable fate. 
This was alſo underſtood to extend to his ſervants. 
The delay was peremptorily refuſed. When the 
king was informed of this laſt act of barbarous ſeve- 
rity, he ſhielded himſelf with patience. Allan“ 


he ſaid, © i/ faut ſe ſoumettre.— Well, I muſt ſub- 
cc er il eee ende 


nin. 


134 


The abbé Edgeworth had been appriled by Male. Edgrwonk 
ſherbes, that he king would probably require his ſent for; 


ſervices if he could obtain permiſſion for him to 
attend. Garat, before he returned to the Temple 
with the anſwer of the convention, ſent for the abbe 
to the Tuilleries, where the executive council were 
ſitting; and, with an conſciouſneſs: of the 
danger of complying, aſked, ** If he would go to 
Louis in the Temple.“ Unqueſtionably I will,“ 
anſwered Edgeworth; * the king's requeſt is to me 
% an order.” Garat then took the prieſt in his 
carriage, and conducted him to the Temple. The 
members of the council appeared overwhelmed with 
terror and conſternation ; and Garat, in the courſe 
of the journey, frequently exclaimed, 4 What a 


Edgeworth had, while in the carriage, mentioned 
to the miniſter of juſtice, that as he was ſummoned 


to fulfil one of the moſt ſolemn and ſacred duties of 


his miniſtry, he was defirous of obſerving the forms 
preſcribed by the church, and urged the propriety 


in prieſt's veſtments. Garat informed 


pearing | 
him & was impoſſible. He had rightly calculated on 
d When we contemplate the inſults and barbarities which the French 


pation hea on this unfortunate family, and the wanton murder 
which invoived the queen and the princeſs Elisabeth, if not the dauphin, 
in an untimely fate, nothing but a preciſe quotation of the very words 
of the legiſlature can prevent a ſuſpicion that they are of more recent 
invention, and intended as a ſarcaſm on their injuſtice, meanneſa, and 
cowardly cruelt . 8 F , 

i Debates, Necker on the Revolution, vol, ii. p. 88. Moore's 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 31. Eloge. ä 

* Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 592. 
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| nſter of juſtice to introduce 

bim himſelf, treated him with the moſt diſgraceful 

| A ug rudely ſearched all his pockets, opened 

his inuff· box. to aſcertain whether it contained poiſon, 

and examined his pencil-caſe leſt it ould conceal a 

ſtiletto. He was then permitted to aſcend the ſtair- 

caſe, where the guards at the different wickets were 
drunk, ſwearing and ſinging. 


introduced When 7282 21 to the king, 
tothe king. the fight of his ſerene dignity, contraſted with the 
haggard and villainous looks of the wretches who 
ſurrounded him, affected the good abbé in the 

bi de The king made a motion expreſſive 

his wiſh to be left alone with the confeſſor. As 

ſoon as the room was cleared, the abhbé fell on his 
knees, kiſſed his majeſty's hand, and bathed it with 
tears. The king was penetrated: with this mark of 
r and loyalty, which drew tears from him alſo. 
« Excuſe me, M. Edgeworth,“ he ſaid ; “none 
„gut the moſt — of men have been 
« allowed to approach me of late. My eyes are 


« accuſtomed to them ; but the ſight of a man of 
« humanity, a faithful ſubject, my whole 
9 and „ 3 
Their eon - | z having regained 18 ſerenity 5 t 
vecldtion, abs le i cloſet, and read twice over the will he 
had compoſed with a firm voice and proper em - 
phaſis, except at thoſe 2 where mention is made 
of the queen, his children, and his ſiſter. He 


7 1 This inftrument is welt known, and inſerted in ſo many publica · 
tions, that 1 have not place it in the Appendix, It ſpeaks the cha- 
rafter of its author generous, effeltionate, grateful, and raligious 
and u — 1 mind thinking jultly, and incapadle of being per vert 
or — d by the moſt (inifter cireumitances wad the mot unmberited 
periveution, 


9 then 
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then 7 various —— * ulred after 
many of his friends, forgave and pi enemies, 
2 of tis the duke of * and the 
e deluded ſubjects. whole converſation 
eyinced a mind ere I, a 
fortified by a trus ſenſe of religion. an 
- When he had finiſhed converfing, d roſe to me The king 
his laſt viſit to his family, ſaying, * that would be f. 1e ke dis 
5 his ſevereſt trial; — — | 
« fix his mind ſolely on what concerned his a- 
66 vation. FED TITS: nia 91 T „3214 5 b 
2 — — — dnoweeth- bb) bis * — 5 
to the 


ment where bn m vol 
— 


— — T — 

door from one where two — 

ſtantly on duty, and who con — could' hear 

all that paſſed. The interview li e an 

hour. The of man cn hardy deb 

a ſeene more aw and more affecting then Wy 

realiſed on this occaſion, The king entered he “tt 

with calmneſs; and ad he was-alone, freed if rbm hies 

— — joyed u 
4 er was to 

—— Wan Ns king, 

his embraces, the tears which his efforts could He 

longer reſtrain, produced-cries of whih'were | N b 8 nn 

heard beyond the precinQs of the — 0% 0 

affected, at _ ar bey * the 

expreſſion, the 


ve 
2's i lf 2 23 his words. 
z ter 
by various 2 was in = | 
e the h . h e dauphin At — Meion- 
3 fog tence? the 


136 nN or 


verſed dhe outer. deſcended the ſtairs 


without any one able to ſtop bim, und Teach. 
ed the, court-yard. of the Temple. He addreſſed the 


in the maſt pitiful terms of 
EEE DELETE 
; 8 


Sue —.— ET ts, compelled to re- 
kal Witennoo td do tis teen 407 

Theking'® The returned to his own room in a ſtate of 

Whin p emotion. When he was ſomewhat re- 

"1" coyend, be fad t Edgeworthy, * Ales | Why do 1 

« love with ſo much: tenderneſs; and; wherefore an 

« [fo tenderly: beloved?“ He then remained u few 
minutes in meditation, und ſhed 

tegri. Thie natural eſfuſtam of being paſt, 

he a religious: converſation, and aftoniſhed his 

—_ — his extenſtre knowledge, than 


pity. pie y. ane N Neo Dy. 1 
At I —— him, with tears in 


eyes, to r. In co ce with 
the. wiſh K Aan he king ate à ſmall 


| gentigg (86d:-peridatied. \Edgeworth' te de the 
Defirous of J att 1 Th 1 in v_ : 416! Mk n | 


receiving After. the meal, the Abbe aſked if tie king 
the facra- would not deſire to hear maſs, and receive the 
ment. pommunjon. The king expreſſed the moſt earneſt 
inclinstian, but ſuggeſted his deſpair of — 
Radgewerih td Preyail on the commiſſioners to allow it,— ge: 

vets wapthy whoſe acal was not damped by the inſults he 
1 bad already undergone, undertoo to ſolicit the 
der it. har. * Me. judged hen e &' rr 

ten nen A005 | 


155 d is wm 2 


wth ti "7s 3 in 
Necker { 2 5 my \V * ers, wy 
uo Pn . — but a Wm ing) _ l yew 2 mY 

e * a zi jytifiabſe, 1) 444 * Þ 
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not be granted without conſiderable difficulties, and 
many injurious refleQtions. On his firſt application, 
one of the commiſſioners — — nes; exams 
prieſts who have mixed on 
Supprefling his — at 
this reflection, calmly replied, I have 
« been ſufficiently. ſearched to ſatisfy you, but, to 
% obviate all doubts, you yourſelves may furniſh me 
« with the hoſtie,” The council took time to 
deliberate, and at length to the requeſt on 
two conditions ; firſt, that the prieſt ſhould reduce 
the demand. to writing, and ſign it z and ſecongly, 
that the ceremony ſhould conclude before ſeven 
o'clock the next morning. | Edgeworth acceded'to 
theſe propoſals, and immediately went to impart the 
tidings. The king received them with gratitude, 
and himſelf in thankſgiving to God for 
the mercy, He then made his preparatory con» 
feſſion, that he might receive the ſacrament the next 
* SIE . 
Edgeworth, ſeeing the king much exhauſted, pre- The king 
vailed on him to lie down, and himſelf lay in ity 0 , 
bed. With a conſciouſneſs that his laſt mo- 
ment was | ly ap ing, the king ſlept the 
fleep of innocence, calm and undiſturbed. Exempt 
from the terrors of conſcience which would have 
haunted a under the ſame circumſtances, he | 
paſſed this- his laſt. night without agitation and in 
tranquillity. Seil — » yy 
At five in the morning, the king called for Clery . 
to aſſiſt him in dreſſing. He heard maſs, and re- Receives | 
ceived the communion with the moſt profound de- me cn 
votion, expreſſing to the abbé his high ſenſe of 
God's grace in permitting him to retain his faith in 
* The . poſſeſſed a firmneſs and preſence of His firm- 
mind — — 


to that of his .confeſſor. A *: 
noiſe was heard; Edgeworth, apprehenſive that the 
fatal moment was already arrived, ſhewed ſigns of 

v terror, 


« yen, c toit bon fa 
«ne P&tes plus, That might have been well enough, 
6 citizen, when you were a king, but that's not the 
« caſe. now.“ The king turned to Edgeworth, ſay. 
% You ſee how I am treated; but nothing can 
« ſhock me now.” At this period he heard 

on the ſtairs, —* They are coming, he ſaid with, 

nen et Out emotion. | = 

Arrival of The commiſſioners of the commune, with a conſti. 
miſſioners. tutional prieſt; named Jaques Roux, at their head, 
came. to announce that the hour was at hand. At 

« is enough,“ ſaid the king; I will join you di. 

* realy; Þut I-with/ 10: $ a few moments alone 

with my confeflor.” He then repeated his recom- 
mendation of his family, and added a requeſt, that 
—— ht be permitted to attend the queen ; fear. 

ful t e terms in which the wiſh was announced 

might fruſtrate its execution, he haſtily correQed 
himſelf, and faid, my 2wife. He offered a packet to 

Roux, deſiring him to deliver it to the commune; 

but this brutal imitator of Chaumette anſweretl, « It 

is my duty to conduct you ta the plaoe of execu- 

<« tion, and nothing more. You are right," ſaid 

the king, and preſented it to another commiſſioner, 

_ accepted the charge, and delivered it faith- 


Benevo- When he was retired with Edgeworth, he ſaid : 

net « All is conſummated. Give me your laſt bene. 

woith c dition.” "That tenderneſs of wo with which 
he always conſidered his friends, and which extend. 
ed even to his enemies, had preyented the king from 
requeſting the abbe to 2 him z but th 
worthy miniſter voluntarily offered it, and 


his determination not to him, | This | 
cheered the king, and added to the cen 
O99 
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with which he was prepared to meet his Jaft 


moment. | 
The king returned to the room where Santerre 
him, and, in a firm tone, pronounced 
ward, Marchons / they came to the ſtairs 
the Temple, the king, o g that the com- 
all » deſired Clery to bring 

he put on. He walked —_— the 
fiſt court, and found the carriage in the ſecond. 
Two commiſſioners, Jaques Roux, and another con- 
ſtitutional prieſt, named Jaques Claude Bernard, en- 
tered the coach. Two ill-looking fellows, belonging 


to the pony ſtood at the door. One of 1 
entered the carriage; the king followed with 


2 N e paſt eight 
259 t out between ei 
— . 

A profound ſilence among the people. 
The eſcort conſiſted of twelve hundred men, being 
twenty-five from each ſection of Paris, ſelected as 
tried patriots, and expert in military diſcipline. . All 
the . were, ' beſides, crowded with national 
The doors of moſt of the houſes were 
| and the police had ſtrictly forbidden any one 
to 5 at the windows. All the acts of authority 
on day bore the impreſſion of crime, fear, and 


| Jaques Roux, ſeated oppoſite the king, fixed his 
eyes on him during the whole time. As the progreſs 


the 


vary, which be gave him — — 
0 ve out thoſe ms 
which were — in his — The king 


continued reading with great devotion, till he came 


rr 
men, M. wort that they ha 4 to nate 
the king in the — in caſe of the beer deee of an e at» 
tempt to reſeve him The public papers ot the foll day aflerted 
— a ng ſuſpicion was but too well lounded, Bernanf's Memoirs, 

+ tits pe 27 $4 | 
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Temple, 


— gendarme placed himſelf by his 


Proceſſion 
through 
Paris. 


The kirg 
arrives at 
was _— the king: uſked Edgeworth for bald. 
a prayer The abbe 
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to'the foot of the guillotine, which was ere&ed be. 
tween the pedeſtal which had ſupported the ſtatue of 
Louis XV. and the Champs Eliſtesr. He arrived at 
twenty minutes after ten. on; | 
The executioners having opened the coach-door, 
the king, laying his hand on Edgeworth's knee, ſaid 
to the gendarmes, Gentlemen, I recommend M. 
4 Edgeworth to your proteCtion.” They made no 
immediate anſwer, and he repeated his requeſt with 
greater earneſtneſs. I conjure you to take care 
« that no harm befal him after my death.” One of 
theſe wretches, in a harſh, ironical tone of voice, 
replied, © Well, well, give yourſelf no farther trou- 
© ble; we ſhall take care of him.“ 1 
The king, having thrown off his coat, was going 
to aſcend the ſcaffold, when they ſeized his hands, 
intending to tie them behind his back. As he was 
not prepared for this laſt inſult, his firſt movement 


was to repel it with indignation. | But Edgeworth, 
_ ſenſible that all reſiſtance would be vain, and would 


Edge-. 
worth's 
benedic- 
tion. 


ſpeech, 


expoſe the king to outrages ſtill more violent, ſaid, 
« Sire, this new humiliation is another circumſtance 
in which your majeſty's ſufferings reſemble thoſe 
of our Saviour, who will ſoon be your reward.“ 
The king's repugnance was inſtantly ſubdued. With 
a dignified air of reſignation, he preſented his hands. 
The executioners, drawing the cords with all their 
force, the king mildly ſaid, * There is no need to 
„pull ſo tight.“ Nine 

While he was aſcending the ſcaffold, Edgeworth, 
as if by inſpiration, uttered thoſe remarkable words 
ſo well known throughout all Europe, Louis, 
© SON OF ST: Louis, | ASCEND To HRA VEW W. 


Theking's As ſoon as the ay came upon the ſcaffold, ad- 


vancing with a firm ſtep, to the part which faced the 


- It is not a little remarkable that the agitation of this worthy man 

was ſo great that he ſorgot ever having uttered theſe words, though 
al]. writers agree in the fact. See Bertragd's Memoirs, vol. iii. 
p. 275. n. 


6) palace, 
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palace, he deſired the drums to ceaſe, and was im- 
mediately obeyed, in ſpite of the orders they had 
received. He then pronounced, loud enough to be 
heard at the garden of the Tuilleries, © French- 
tc men, I die innocent of all the crimes which have 
« been imputed to me. I forgive my enemies. 1 
“ jimplore God, from the bottom of my heart, to 
* pardon them, and not to take vengeance on 
« — French nation for the blood about to be 
66 WS a 

He was continuing, when the brutal Santerre * And exe- 
puſhed furiouſly towards the drummers, and forced 
them to beat, without intermiſſion. The execution- 
ers ſeized their victim, and placed him under the axe 
of the guillotine, N 

Theſe tranſactions, from the time of his reaching 
the place of execution, occupied only two minutes. 
Edgeworth remained kneeling on the ſcaffold in a 
ſtate of ſtupor, till rouſed by the cries of the popu- 
lace ; when he retired to the houſe of Maleſherbes. 

As ſoon as the act was done, the people, who had Condu& 
hitherto maintained a profound ſilence, exclaimed, — — 
Vive la republique / A troop of young men, placed F 
for the purpoſe, commenced a dance ro the 
ſcaffold. A youth, between eighteen and twenty 

s of age, caught up the bleeding head, and 
Yrandiſhin ing it with ferocious exultation, cried, Vive 
la Nation / Several perſons dipped the points of pikes, 
pou of , and pocket handkerchiefs in the 
lood. e king's hair had been cut off, before 
he aſcended the ſcaffold, and was ſold in ſmall par- 
cels for conſiderable ſums. Theſe latter actions are 
ſuch as might, in ſome, proceed from mere curofty, 
or a worſe motive; in others they were undoubtedly. 


» Montjoye afferts, I know not on what authority, that Santerre is 
unjuſtly accuſed of this atrocity ; but he does not ſay who it was that 
the drums to beat. See Eloge, p. 332. n. Conjuration de 
d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 240. n. The affertion is contrary to every teſti- 


the 


— —— — —— _—_—_ : 


— In * lati : : | ; 
character, ſovereign's lite and reign, I have had ſo many 
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the genuine diſplay. of loyalty, veneration, and pity. 
The theatres — ſhut in the evening ales 
_ eity appeared the reſidence of contuſion and 
, 0 
On the day of the king's execution, an old ſer. 
vant of his father, named le Duc, addreſſed a let- 
ter to the convention, praying for leave to inter him 
at Sens, with the reſt of his family. This requeſt 
was refuſed, on the motion of Chabot, who lud. 
that Louis ought to be buried with other citizens, in 
the burying place of the ſection where he laſt reſided. 
Legendre moved, that he might be permitted to cut 
up-the body into eighty-four pieces, and ſend one to 
each of the departments, and the heart to the con- 
vention. The king's body was thrown without. 
ceremony into a ſpace in the chureh-yard of Saint 
— which was filled with quick lime, 
carefully guarded till the body was ſuppoſed to be 
entirely conſumed, and then levelled with the cir- 
cumjacent' ground, that every trace of the ſpot 
- Where the monarch was depoſited might be effectual- 
ly: obliterated * His untimely end was honored by 
a general mourning in England, and moſt other 
countfies-in Europe. * 
the tranſactions of this unfortunate 
ooca- 
ſions to digreſs in order to refute calumnies, and ſo 
many reaſons for diſplaying the motives of his con- 
duct, that nothing remains by which his character 


4 In relating the proceedings of the two laſt days of the life gf Louis, 
I have principally relied on Bertrand, who drew his information from 
Rdgewortb, and has detailed it with a preciſion, ſimplicity, and ele- 
gance; which I am apprehenſive muſt have ſuffered: confiderably by the 
abridgment. See Memoirs, vol. iii. pi 258 ta. TI have alfs con- 
ſulted the Hiſtories : Moore's Anal, vol. l. p. 390, et ſeq. 3 Necker 
on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 404. et ſeq. z Eloge; Roux's Report to 
the Commune; and various other documents, | 

r Debates. Robeſpierre à ſes Commettanzg vol. ii. p. 234. Hoge, 


304. | 

* Hiſtories, ' Miſs Williams's Letters in 179%» vol. ii, Mont- 
joye ſays he was buried under thes ergan in church, - Bloge, 
p. 330. 8 
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be. illuſtrated, The efforts of calumny have 


can- 
of -all} his friends, and even the reluctant teſtim 
of his enemies, have been. inſufficient to reſtue 
fame from obloquy. The want of firmneſs and 
courage is the principal fault, and the one moſt 

nerally attributed to him; but that ſeems to reſult 
from a judgment formed on ſubſequent events, and 
from not duly conſidering his character in other par- 


ticulars. The king certainly did not poſſeſs that 


active courage wage? amor reſiſtance, and pro- 
duces magnanimous- 83 but in all his ſufferin 

he diſplayed an energetic preſence of mind whi 
rated that no exertion was too great for him, 
had his perſonal danger been the only obſtacle: 
Could Louis have foreſeen the events of the revolu- 
tion ſo fur as they perſonally affected him, it is very 
much to be doubted whether he would have altered 
his conduct, whether he would not have ſacrificed 
his crown and his life rather than have reſorted to 
meaſures which had a tendency to involve his coun- 
try in a war, either civil or foreign, Averſe to 
force, policy could alone prevent the incroachments 
of faction, and preſerve the exiſtence of royalty. 
The circumſtances in which he was placed were ſo 
new, that experience, or any judgment formed on 


the experience of others, could not avail him- Ad- 


viſers were ſo numerous, ſo ſpecious, ſo contradictory, 
ind ſb} unſucceſsful; that it is not wonderful that 
he is cenſured by ſo many writers for not adhering 
implieitly to their plans. His interrogatory, and his 
laſt will, remain undeniable teſtimonials of the quick- 
neſs: and correctneſs of his judgment, and the ſin- 
cerity· and goodneſs of his heart. His conduct on 
the moſt trying occaſions, particularly the various 
inſurrections = diſgraced the latter years - his 
reign, denote his magnanimity; and his conduct, from 
the time his trial commenced till the moment which 
terminated his exiſtence, forms a picture of excel- 


lence 


ſo great and ſo ſucceſsful, that the evidence 
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lence almoſt ſurpaſſing humanity, and demonſtrates 
the- tranſcendent benefits of that religious purity 
Ko un —_— ſenſe of mous _ itated 
ominy, which deprives its venom, and 
F | * Wo 
- Such was the man whom his ill fate doomed to 
—_ over the French in an age when theſe virtues 
ured ruin inſtead of reſpect! Such was the man 
whoſe murder is ſtill annually celebrated by an in- 
human and impious feſtival ! 


Ius eye of contemplation naturally turns towards 
the unhappy widow of the murdered monggch. On 
the day of their laſt interview, when the King quit- 
ted her, all comfort fled. No conſideration could 
prevent her pouring forth her indignation in the moſt 
violent expreſſions againſt his enemies. She diſplay- 
ed the moſt * 1A grief, and her ſcreams were 


heard at intervals during the whole night. The 
next day brought her the melancholy confirmation 
of all her apprehenſions, and extinguiſhed all hope 
(if perchance hope faintly glimmered in her mind) 
an, 24th of ſeeing her huſband once again. Her firſt act, 
She applies after his death, diſplayed her ſenſibility, and ſhew- 
ing. ed to what an abject ſtate of degradation ſhe was 
brought. She was obliged to petition the commiſ- 
ſioners on duty at the Temple for mourning for her- 
ſelf and family. This requeſt was referred to the 
convention, together with another, that Clery might 
be permitted to attend her fon. The convention 
ranted the firſt, but adjourned the conſideration of 

other demand; and it was never renewed *. 
Mode of In the conflict of parties which enſued from the 
living in death of the king to the beginning of June, when 
ple. the triumph of the Mountain was complete, little 


t Moore's ournal vol, Il. 6 
i — , p« 46 


in” 


attention 


attention was beſtowed on the ſurvivors of the royal 
family. They remained in the Temple under the 
inſpeQtion of commiſſioners, badly attended and 


wantonly inſulted. The inſtruction of the two chil- 


dren formed at once an employment and a ſolace to 
their elder relatives. The young prince being now 
conſidered as king of France, was treated with ſuit- 
able reſpect, and ſeated at the head of the table. A 

imous nation would have conſidered this only 
as a natural effuſion of parental tenderneſs, or, at 
worſt, as an unimportant exhibition of inherent 
pride ; but the republicans of France could not for- 
give, and it formed of the accuſations againſt 
both the queen and princeſs Elizabeth“. 
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The promiſe of the convention to ſhew its be- 1ſt July. 


nificence and juſtice, by taking due care of the royal 
family, had been treated by Robeſpierre, at the mo- 


effort of royaliſm”; and it was not to be doubted 
that when his party acquired an unlimited aſcendency, 
they would act conformably to theſe ferocious ſen- 
timents. Their firſt act of inhumanity was to ſepa- 
rate the young prince from his ſurviving parent, and 
place him under the care of one Simon, a cobler, 
who was inveſted with the charge of his education. 
This was done purſuant to a decree of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety. The agony and diſtreſs of the 
unfortunate mother may be conceived, but not de- 
ſcribed. The fate of her huſband was ſtill freſh in 
her memory, and her mind foreboded the untimely 
— NT injuſtice and cruelty were preparing for 
er ſon *, 


The queen 
ſeparated 
from her 


ment it was made, as an inſignificant and ſervile fon. 


Having once again directed the attention of the * Aug. 


people to the miſerable wrecks of royalty, the lead- 


* See their Trials. a 

? Robeſpierre à ſes Commettans, vol. if, p. 4. 

* Hiſtories, When Drovet mentioned to the conventlon the enteu- 
tion of this Inhuman decree, Kudeſpierre 1 — ſurprize that he 
ſhould name ſuch contemptible people. See Debates, July 7. 
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n the Con. 
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ers of the convention were aſſiduous to gratify the 
ob nan paſſions they had excited, and to purſue 
the walk of cruelty arid blood to its utmoſt extent. 
This became the more neceffary in order to amuſe 
e public mind, and divert their attention from the 
eneral affairs of the republic, which ſeemed pecu- 


liarly unproſperous. When the account of the ſur- 


render of Valenciennes arrived, Barrere preſented a 
long report, which he cloſed with two Keel con- 
ſiſting of thirty articles. They directed, That 
Marie Antoinette ſhould be referred to the extra- 
&« ordinary tribunal, and inſtantly removed to the 
ce priſon of theConciergerie,” and that . The expence 
&« of the two children of Louis Capet, ſhould be reduced to 
& what is neceſſary to keep and feed two individuals.” In 
the night wheti this decree was paſſed, two municipal 
officers repaired to the Temple to announce and ex- 
cute it. The queen was in bed; they inſiſted on 
er riſing; and, at her tequeſt, withdtew while ſhe 
dreffed herſelf. They then ſearched her pockets, 
and, deaf to her intreatles, took away all thelr con- 
tents. The principal obſect of her 1 was 
8 which ſhe valnly defired to preſerve. 
ith much ditieulty, ſhe obtalned permiſllon to take 
with her a ſmall parcel, eontalning à change of linen 
and other mere neceffarles, She took a farewel of 
her daughter and the men Elizabeth, who dif 
played the greateſt ſenſibility and affectlen; ſhe was 
refuſed the conſolation of ſeeing her fon ; but pre» 
ſerved an unabated fortitude, She deſcended into 
the court-yard, where a hackney-coach was waiting 
to remoye her, with her bundle under her arm, One 
of the officers tendered his hand to help her into the 
carriage ; but ſhe refuſed his aſliſtance. | 


On her arrival at the Conciergerie, the barking of 
two maſtiffs threw her into convulſions, from which 
ſhe did not recover till the morning. Her cell, which 
was half under ground, was only eight feet ſquare, 
miſerably furniſhed with a hard ſtraw bed, an 22 
1 thin 
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thin coverings; her diet, ſoup and boiled meat *. Soon 
after her removal to the Conciergerie, ſhe applied to 
the municipality for a few neceflaries, which were 
brutally refuſed; the reaſon aſſigned was, that to 
grant them was againſt /a ſainte egalits *, 
Her beauty was quite gone, and her app: | 
now indicated that grief and agitation had brought Her tral 
her to a premature old age. e adminiſtrators ff 
the police, to gratify a barbarous curioſity, and, 
perhaps from motives of intereſt, daily introduced 
into her cell a herd of ſpectators to gaze on the 
ruins of d ed royalty. | | 
In this miſerable abode the unfortunate queen had 
been confined upwards of two months, when the end 
of her ſufferings approached. Billaud de Varennes 
made a motion that ſhe ſhould be immediately put 
on her trial; andFouquier Tainville, the public ac- 
cuſer, drew up the a& of accuſation, cotnifpo« 
ſition was a tnaſs of abſurd allegatlons, ſupported 
by abuſive epithets, and outrageous calummles. 
extended to all the events of her life, prlor and ſub. 
— — to the revolution und by implication, to ſome 
$ previous to her arrival in France, It Is needleſs 
to difeuſs this atroclous and abſurd performance 
which charged the queen with the commiſſion 
almoſt every erlme, as well parent as morgl, and 
Imputed to her events In which ſhe could not poſſibly 
have had any Influence, 
Having been ſummoned before the revolutions 
tribunal, this flagitious farrago was read to her, an 
ſhe was interrogated, and eroli-examined reſpeRtin 
the facts alledged, in her examination ſhe diſplay 
the utmoſt firmneſs and dignity ; ſhe anſwered the 
queſtions with force and — and frequently re- 
torted the accuſation on her judges, or 
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official defenders, were then aſſigned, and her trial 
ordered to commence the next day, 

On the enſuing day, ſhe was again brought be- 
fore this bloody tribunal, and witneſſes called in ſup- 

ort of the various charges, Many of theſe were 

ght from the priſons, and knew that their only 
chance of eſcaping the- charge of confederacy was 
their making ſuch depoſitions as would ſupport the 
act of accuſation, Many were examined to un mat- 
ters of hearſay and reputed public notoriety ; ſome 
ſwore to converſations with third perſons which were 
denied by the parties ſaid to have held them, or ſo 
totally improbable as not to merit the ſlighteſt at- 
tention. The official defenders did not make a ſingle 
obſervation in behalf of their client, or offer any 
objection to theſe proceedings, 

The queen conducted herſelf with the moſt he- 
roic firmneſs, and —_— great preſence of mind, 
During the firſt hours of the trial, ſhe played with 
her fingers on the back of a chair, as if i ad been 
a piano-forte, She was frequently obliged to anſwer 

ann ug to her, ariſing from the afſertions of 
the witneſſes, and to make obſervations on their yr 
verſions and abſurdities. As ſhe made no ſpeech of 
any length, her eloquence hardly preſents itſelf as a 
topic of diſcuſſion ; but ſhe diſplayed in her anſwers 
eat calmneſs and fa city, and frequently gave in- 
nces of that forcible ſtyle of laconic expreſlion 
ſuited to inſulted . Of this I ſhall preſent 
the following examples, in the words of the report 
of her examination and trial. 

% Obſervation, That it was ſhe who taught Louis 
« Capet that art of profound diſſimulation b which 
„ he had too long deceived the kind French na- 
4 tion, who did not ſuppoſe that dy and vil- 
« lainy could be carried to ſuch a degree.“ 

« Anſwer. Yes ;—The people have been deceived, 


"of —_— deceived ! but neither by me or my 


« huſband. 
* * By 
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ae whom then has the people been deceived ? 
6 7 15 thoſe who felt it their interg/t ; but it 


« never was our 
Again, 

% Profident. Was it not at /e Petit Trianon that 
« you were firſt acquainted with the woman La- 
« motte ? 

« A, I never ſaw her. 

% , Was ſhe not your victim in the famous 
« affair of the necklace? | 

% H. She could not be ſo, becauſe I did not 
% know her. | 

66 S You perſiſt then to deny that you knew her ? 

« A, My plan is not to deny ; I have told the truth, 
« and will per/i/t in telling it.,“ 

Further, 

: Y 11 Do you perſiſt in laying that Bailly 
« and la Fayette were not concerned in your flight 
« on the night between the twentieth and twenty« 
« firſt of June 17917 

« A. Yew 

« P. I ſhall obſerve to you, that in thoſe facts you 
« are contradicted by the declaration of your ſon. 

« A. It is eaſy to make a child only eight years 
« old ſay what one pleaſes, 

„P., But one declaration alone was not judged 
« ſufficient—he was made to repeat it at different 
# times-—he has always ſaid the ſame thing. 

« A, Then I deny the fact.“ 

But theſe inſtances fall far ſhort of one, which — 
well known and generally repeated, is ſo indicative 
Pon —_ - * _-_ — the . 
udgment, enſi of the unhap oner, 
— I cannot omit it. In the act of — was 
a charge in theſe words: © That the widow Capet, 


* in every reſpect immoral, and a new Agrippina, is 


4 Jordan's Political State of Eu vol, v. p. 1 
Ly fora, P · 134, f Ibid. P. 389, * 
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« ſo diſſolute, and ſo familiar with all crimes, that 
« forgetting her quality of mother, -and the limits 
&« preſcribed by the law of nature, ſhe has not he- 
4 ſitated to proſtitute herſelf with Louis Charles Ca- 
« pet her ſon; and according to the confeſſion of 


- 6. the latter, ſhe has committed indecencies with 


.« him, the very idea and name of which ſtrike the 
& ſoul with horror *,” 

This abominable accuſation was not touched on 
in her interrogatory ; but on her trial, Hebert de. 

ſed to a converſation between himſelf and Simon, 
in which Simon had related ſome confeſſion or nar- 
rative of the dauphin, confirming the fact above 
recited. The preſident of the tribunal, from a mo- 


tive of modeſty or humanity ſeldom diſplayed in that 


court, but which the enormous wickedneſs of this 
charge excited, forbore any examination of the pri- 
ſoner-; but one of the Jury requeſted him to demand 
2 ubject. 

The queen returned the following energetic reply: 
& J remained ſilent, becauſe nature holds all ſuch 
* crimes in abhorrence!” - Then turning withan ani- 
mated air to the people,. I appeal to all mothers 
« who are preſent in this auditory,—1s ſuch a thing 


* poflible ?* This pathetic appeal was accompanied 


with a tear, the oply ſymptom of weakneſs during 


The 


s Jordan's Political State of Europe, vol. v. p. 150. 
b Ibid. p. 164. Miſs Williams in her Lon - 1794, vol. i. 


p- 153. gives the following anecdote reſpeRing the effect of this abſurd 


and horrible charge on Robeſpierre: A curious account of the 
« evidence in ſupport of theſe charges, and the effect which her be- 
1% haviour produced upon Robeſpierre, is recorded by Vilate, a young 
% man of the revolutionary tribunal. The ſcene paſſed during the 
« trial, at a tavern near the Tuilleries, where he was invited to dine 
« with Robeſpierre, Barrere, and St. Juſt. * Seated around the ta- 


„ ble,” he ſays, © in a cloſe and retired room, they aſked me to give 


* them ſome wn — of the evidence on the trial of the Auſtrian. 

4% J did not forget that expoſlulation of inſulted nature; when Hebert 

« accuſing Antoinette of having committed the moſt ſhocking crime, 

* ſhe turned with dignity towards the audience, and ſaid, “ I appeal 

«© to the conſcience and feelings of every mother preſent to * 
. 0 . * „ © 0 92 0 p , # > 2 6 0 46 — 
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The evidence being finiſhed, and ſeveral new 
queſtions anſwered, the preſident aſked, © Have you 
* any thing to add to your defence?” The queen 
replied : * Yeſterday I did not know the witneſſes ; 
« knew not what they were to depoſe againſt me; 
« and nobody has produced any poſitive fact. I 
« finjſh by obſerving, that I was only the wife of 
« Louis XVI. and that it was requiſite in me to 
« conform to his will.” The interrogatories being 
cloſed, Fouquier Tainville moved for judgment ; the 
queen was taken out of the hall; and Herman, the 
preſident, ſummed up the evidence, or rather made 
a ſpeech from his own invention, replete with the 
calumnies advanced in the act of accuſation, of which 
no legitimate or relevant proof had been adduced ', 

The jury retired for about an hour, and then re- 
turned, affirming all the charges. 

The queen was then brought in, and heard the 
verdict read. Fouquier moved for ſentence of death 
on two articles of a penal code, framed, not only 
ſince the pretended facts were alleged to have taken 
place, but fince the queen had been impriſoned. She 
was aſked, if ſhe had any objection to make to the 


te if there be one among them who does not ſhudder at the idea of 

„ ſuch horrors.” —Robeſpierre, ſtruck with this anſwer, as by an 
« electrical ſtroke, broke his plate with his fork. ** That block - 
« head Hebert!” cried he, © as if it were not enough that ſhe was 
4% really a Meſſalina, but he muſt make her an Agrippina alſo, and 
« furniſh her with the triumph of exciting the ſympathy of the public 
* in her laſt moments.” .. 

i The author of the Impartial Hiſtory aſſerts, that ſome of the ch 
were ſubſtantiated, porpentes! thoſe of her favouring anti. patriotic 
ſentiments in the French guards on the 1ſt Oct. 1789, and her activit 
in aſſiſting the flight of the royal family to Varennes. Without a. 
culling the malignity of this infinuation, or the propriety of advancing 
ſuch charges after the acceptance of the conſtitution, which this pre- 
tended impartialiſt does not condeſcend to notice; without adverting 
to the ſituation of the priſoner, who had no means of producing evi- 
dence in contradiction; I aſſert, that neither of theſe facts was ade- 
quately proved. Lecointre of Verſailles vaguely depoſed ſome fats 
relating to a treat given in the hall of the opera; but the inference from 
them was — denied, and no attempt made to ſubſtantiate it 
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detter evidence. With reſpect to the journey to Varennes, no dittin& 


| aft of the queen was proved, but merely a coincidence with her huſ- 
band's views, and ſubmiſſion to his directions. . 0 
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ſentence ; but, conſcious of having defended herſelf 


rather with a view to manifeſt innocence, than to 
avoid condemnation, ſhe bowed in token of ſub- 
miſſion. Her official defenders declined making any 
oppoſition ; and the preſident having gathered the 
ſuffrages of his colleagues, pronounced ſentence of 
death, and immediate execution. 

It was half paſt four o'clock, when the queen was 
remanded to brilon, and put into the cell allotted to 
condemned criminals. At five the generale was beat. 
At ſeven the whole armed force was drawn out, and 
cannon placed on the bridges and in the ſquares. 
At half paſt eleven the queen was placed in a tum- 
bril, or dung-cart, with her back to the horſe, a 
mode of conveyance which, in the old ſyſtem, was 
reckoned peculiarly infamous. She was dreſſed in a 
white waiſtcoat with ſleeves, and a white cap, both 
diſcoloured with ſmoke, and diſgracefully ſhabby ; 
her neck and ſhoulders bare, and her hands tied be- 
hind her. By her ſide was ſeated the curate of St. 
Landrey (a conſtitutional prieſt, with whom ſhe 
could not communicate) and the executioner. She 
maintained her wonted firmneſs and courage, and 
ſmiled contemptuouſly at the exclamations of the 
mob. When ſhe aſcended the ſcaffold, ſhe looked 
towards the garden of the Tuilleries with ſome ap- 
pearance of agitation. The executioner performed 
his office. Her head was diſplayed to the multitude ; 
her corpſe was interred like that of her huſband, in 
the church-yard of /a Madelaine, and the grave filled 
up with quick-lime *, 


Marie 


* See Procts des Bourbong, vol, iii, The trial of the queen in 

rdan's Political State of Europe, vol. v. and one leſs perfet, pub- 
iſhed by the conductor of the Times. Miſs Williams, in her Letters 
in 1794, vol. i. p. 155. aſſerte, that in returning to the Conciergerie, 
the queen's firmneſs forſook her z-that ſhe burſt into tears, but re- 
collected herſelf, and promiſed to behave with more firmneſs in her 
way to the ſcaffold, She further aſſerts, that her countenance in 
the way to the place of execution evinced marks of agitation almoſt 
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Marie Antoinette was ſacrificed, to the inhoſpitable 
rage of the French nation, in the thirty-eighth year dueen. 
of her age. Of her early —_—_— and their 
mature decline, I have — -oken. The 75 
of calumny purſued againſt was ſo gen 
ſo extenſive, that to undertake her total — 
ſeems almoſt Quixotiſm. The principal charges ad- 
vanced by her enemies are, — of = 
finances by her private expences, and 
tances to her brother the emperor ; an — 
infidelity. On the ſubject of her private expences 
the reader is referred to the preceding pages of this 
eſſay. With reſpect to the ſums tranſmitted to the 
emperor many aſſertions have been made, without 
the adduction of a ſingle proof written or oral. Had 
the fact been ſo, neither kind of proof could have 
been wanting; the abſence of proof ſupplies the 
greateſt probability, or rather certainty, that the ac- 
cuſation was unfounded. Her explanation on this 
ſubject in the courſe of her interrogatory, is clear, 
— and ſatisfactory. It was as follows: 

OH ation. — Not content with dilapidating, in 
6 a ſhocking manner, the finances of France, the 
* fruits of the ſweat of the people, for the ſake of 
her pleaſures and intrigues, in concert with infa- 
„ mous miniſters, ſhe had ſent to the emperor 
„ thouſands of millions to ſerve againſt the nation 
6 which'foſtered her. 

% Anſwer, Never: —I know this mean artifice 
has often been employed to my prejudice; I 
„loved my huſband too much to dilapidate the 


preternatural, PagFs confirms the firſt part of this account (ſee 
vol. ii. p. 156.) ; but none of the journaliſts or eye-witneſſes, though 
ſufficiently ready to have dero ted from the character of the queen, 
have taken any notice of thele extraordinary facts. I therefore am 
much inclined to think them more recent fabrications. To Miſs 
Williams's teſtimony I give little credit ; ſhe could not be an eye- 
witneſs, and is ſo little ſolicitous about truth in her compilations, that, 
beſides frequently retailing the molt abſurd calumnies againſt the royal 
family, ſhe has preſerved a ridiculous and improbable fiction of the king 
having to the laſt moment of his life entertained hopes as areſcuel 
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ce treaſure of his country. My brother did not want 
« money from France, and from the ſame principle 
« which attached me to France, I would not have 
& given him any.“ | 
This unfounded accuſation is ſtill further refuted 
by the contradiction of thoſe from whom it origin- 
ated, who, while they charged the queen with di- 
lapidations amounting to thouſands of millions, impli- 
cated her in a diſgraceful trick, which, if ſucceſsful, 
would have produced only one million of livres 
43, 50 1.) to be ſhared between her and fix or ſeven 
8 


The other point of accuſation, matrimonial infi- 
delity, is ſupported by aſſertions ſo numerous, that 
individuals are fearful of expreſſing doubts on a ſub- 


ject which ſeems ſo ſtrongly advanced. The nature 
of the charge reſiſts the demand of evidence from 


thoſe who detail it ; yet it might be ſuppoſed from 
the number of inſtances adduced, (for there was 
hardly a courtier of figure or a traveller of conſe- 
quence that was not ranked among her favorites, ) 
that ſome proof would in the courſe of the revolu- 
tion have come to light. But even on Her trial, 
though the fact was alledged in the moſt indecent 
terms, the proof was not attempted. The circum- 
ſtantial evidence is decidedly on the other ſide ; for 
if we lay no ſtreſs on the fidelicy and courage with 
which the queen, in the moſt trying ſituations, ful. 
filled the duties of wife and mother, ſtill it appears 
impoſſible that ſhe ſhould have been beloved as ſhe 
was by her huſband, had a ſingle fact advanced 
againſt her been true, or the ſuſpicion in any wiſe 
founded. That ſhe could have conducted her in- 
trigues in private is impoſlible ; becauſe from the 
moment of her arrival in France to that of her death, 
ſne was ſurrounded with ſpies and enemies. If the 


{lighteſt of theſe accuſations had been true, it is not 


1 Queen's Trial by the conduRr of the Times, p. 2. | 
. N poſſible 
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poſſible that ſhe ſhould have retained to his laſt hour 
the warmeſt affections of a king, who united with 
the moſt inflexible virtue, the higheſt ſenſe of 
honour, and {the greateſt horror of impropriety “. 
Could the queen in ſuch a caſe have poſſeſſed the 
eſteem and affection of the unſullied and uncalum- 
niated princeſs Elizabeth, ſo firmly, that on the ce- 
lebrated twentieth of June, ſhe offered to loſe her 
own life for her protection ? The queen's own de- 
claration at the time when ſhe was pleading for her 
fame, without hope of her life, is remarkable, and 
convincing from its genuine appearance of candor 
and virtuous defiance. Speaking of Trianon, the 
ſuppoſed ſeat of her voluptuous revels, ſhe ſaid: 
« wiſh more than any one, that every thing which 
% took place there may be made public. 


AFTER the removal of the queen to the priſon of The prin- 
the Conciergerie, the children of Louis were left 1 
under the care of their aunt, madame Elizabeth, — 
who endeavoured by acts of kindneſs and attention of the dau- 
to alleviate the miſery of their condition. She was Pin. 
careful in imparting to. the young prince ſentiments 
of religion, humanity, and forgiveneſs. She always 
treated him with ſo much reſpe&, that the com- 
miſſioners on * at length thought it neceſſary to 
reprehend, and y to remove the children to 
ſeparate apartments o. 

The princeſs was now compelled to perform the se, 
molt menial offices herſelf. She dreſſed the ſcanty 8 


meal allowed her, and ſwept the floor of her priſon 


m The reader is requeſted to recollect the king's condud towards du 
Barry, and judge by that if he would have connived at impurity, in 
his own wife, 
n Jordan's Political State of Europe, vol. v. p. 184. Some hints 
for this exculpation of the queen are taken from Playfair, See Hiſ- 
tory of Jacobiniſm, p. 383. | : 
* Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 51. 


an 
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with her own hands! The people ſeemed to have 
forgotten that ſhe exiſted, and to have conſigned her, 
without conſideration, to the brutality of her jailors. 
The prin. She was called as a witneſs on the trial of Bailly, 
ceſs called to prove ſome facts relative to the tranſaction of 
as 2 wit- the Champ de Mars, but declined giving _ 
mony. Her anſwer to the queſtion put to her by 
the preſident of the tribunal was, You know that 
* the blood of your ſovereign pardons, but does 

„ not accuſe” ?”?. 
r the enſuing ſpring, Robeſpierre meditated the 
1794 deſtruction of the Cordeliers; and with his uſual 
Deputation policy, reſolved to occupy the public with ſome other 
death. event to hinder the friends of his victims from ex- 
citing commotions to revenge their fate. With this 
view, two days after he had denounced the conſpi- 
racy of the Cordeliers, and obtained the arreſt of 
their principal members, a deputation from the ſec- 
tion of the Pantheon, tutored for the purpoſe, at- 
tended at the bar of the convention, and required 
that the impure remains of the family who but- 
te chered the people on the i oth of Auguſt, ſhould 
fall under the avenging and protecting ſword of 

% the law.“ 

Her a& of The life of this truly amiable princeſs had been 
xccufation. ſo virtuous, ſo beneficent, ſo exempt from blame, 
that it was a matter of ſome difficulty to frame her 
act of accuſatich. It contains many general allega- 
tions, couched in the moſt indecorous and inſulting 
language ; but nothing which applied particularly to 
the conduct of the princeſs, except a charge that ſhe 
had dreſſed the wounds of ſome federt, whom the 
Marſeillois had wantonly attacked on their arrival in 
Paris ; that ſhe had ſent her diamonds to the count 
d' Artois, and that ſince the death of the king ſhe 
had treated the young prince with diſtinctions due to 


royalty *, 


Derniers Regicides. 94 Debates, 
r See the Act of Accuſation. Procts des Bourbong, vol. iii. p. 171. 
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It is aſſerted by many writers, and confidently 10th May. 
believed, that one ſingle anſwer decided the fate of youy 


the princeſs. That, — replied to the queſtion 
of the preſident of the revolutionary tribunal, «I am 
« aunt to the king,” ſhe was immediately declared 
guilty *. Her interrogatory conſiſted of ſeveral 
queſtions. Her anſwers were frank and obviouſly 
true; but the preſident, after malignant and vain 
endeavours to pervert her meaning and refute her 
afſertions, at length petulantly obſerved, that her plan 
of defence was to deny every thing. As a laſt effort, 
he interrogated her, Whether ſhe had not com- 
“ forted her nephew with the hopes of ſucceeding 
& to his father's throne ?” She anſwered, © I have 
& converſed familiarly with that unfortunate child, 
„ who has more than one claim to my affection; 
% and I gave him all thoſe conſolations which ap- 
„ peared to me likely to reconcile him to the loſs 
C of thoſe who had given him birth.” This anſwer 
was conſtrued as an wry gap os of a plot © to 
& build up the wrecks of a ſubverted throne, by 
&« deluging it with the blood of the patriots.” On 
this obſervation, without hearing a ſingle witneſs, 
the princeſs was condemned *. 


Four and twenty perſons were tried at the ſame andexccu- 
time, and condemned for the fame conſpiracy. They tion. 


were all, except one woman, who declared herſ 
pregnant, guillotined the ſame day. The princeſs 
was executed laſt. Her conduct on her trial, and 
till the moment of her death, was calculated to prove 
before a tribunal of atheiſts the firmneſs and com- 
poſure which religion can communicate to a mind 
naturally timid. She fell at the age of thirty“. 


7 bee gy yl 8s View, vol, ii. p. 303. Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacos 

niſm, p. 657+ 

t gee der — Procts des Bourbons, vol, iii. p. 272, 

Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 38. | 
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Tux beauty and juvenile graces of the dau 
7» A are mentioned in tha hi beſt forms by perſons — 
rain. had the beſt means of judging on the ſubject *, 
Theſe qualities, however, were ſo far from producing 
their uſual effect in his favor, that it is not i 
bable they added the incitements of fear to malig. 
nant — and contributed to embitter his lot and 


ſhorten his days. | 
Severem®- The young prince was early marked out as a 
againk victim by the republicans. His education had been 
hum. the topic of many conteſts?, When the trial of the 
king was in agitation, the child, whoſe tender years 
precluded the poſſibility of ſharing in his pretended 
crimes, was nevertheleſs doomed to cipate in 
his puniſhment. Mailhe ſaid in his report, Louis 
* Charles ought to be guarded with the utmoft 
&« ſtrictneſs, till the day when tyrants hurled from 
&« their thrones might carry their inſignificance 
« where they thought proper, and excite no more 
„ intereſt than * — did at Corinth *.” Such 
was the language ſpoken in a legiſlature which braved 
the united arms of all Europe, and yet affected to 
apprehend ill conſequences from the liberation of 

- a helpleſs infant. | 
Obſerr= But even admitting that a ſolicitude for the public 
non. ſafety might make the republican rulers too cautious 
in preventing every interruption of the national peace, 
what ſentiment could prompt the ſubſequent cruelties 
which brought this unfortunate child to an untimely 
ve, and diſplay unparalleled meanneſs and ma- 
gnity in thoſe who invented and thoſe who ſanc. 


tioned them ? 
Hardſhips When. the prince was parted from all his female 
of his 0. relations, he was committed to the care of Simon 
a cobler, who was appointed his tutor. This wretch 
rigidly enforced the parſimonious decree of the 


x Rertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 40. Peltier's late Picture of 
Pa is, vol. i. p. 201. . 
y Bertraud's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 148. 

® See Mailhe's Report, 7th Nov. 1792. 
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legiſlature, which reduced the food of his charge to 
a ſufficiency for the ſuſtenance of nature, and 
endeavoured to poiſon his mind with the principles 
and language of the ſans-culottes, and to impair his 
faculties by the habit of early intoxication, The 
affected fears of conſpiracy and eſcape were employed 
as the means of increaſing the torments of the un- 
happy orphan. His guards were accuſtomed to 
knock many times in the night at the_door of his 
apartment, and exclaim with a terrific volce, 
« Capet! are yon there?“ The child, waking in 
terror, anſwered, © Yes, here I am.” “ Come hither 
then, and let me ſee you,” exclaimed the guard. 
Upon which the innocent object of this wanton 
perſecution was obliged to riſe and ſhew himſelf 
naked at the wicket. The — then gave him 
leave to retire to bed, and he lay trembling and 
dozing till the ſame ſcene was repeated. The offices 
of cleanlineſs were totally neglected. He could not, 
like his female relations, ſupply the deficiency of 
attendants by his own exertions. His chamber was 
diſguſting through accumulated filth; his fleſh was 
never properly waſhed, and his hair was matted for 
want of being combed. His health appeared ob- 
viouſly to decline; and from long ſuffering, and the 
abſence of hope, his mind would probably have been 
no leſs impaired than his body. 

After the fall of Robeſpierre it might have been continued 
expected that the rigor of the child's fate would pF rhe 
have been ſoftened ; but the reign of terror and the beſpierre, 
reign of virtue were to him alike. Four months 24 Dee. 
after the deſtruction of the t, a deputation from 
the committee of general alley attended at the bar 
of the convention, to repel with indignation an 
aſſertion advanced in the Courier Univerſel, importin 
that “the committee of general ſafety, perſuad 
* that no one ought, merely becauſe he was the ſon 
4 of a king, to be degraded below humanity, had 
% appointed three commiſſioners, men of probity 
and knowledge in the place of Simon _- of 
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tc them charged with the education of the o ; 
— ang care that E 
« formerly, want - neceflaries.” This imputation 
rouſed the anger of the committee, which was de- 
clared by its orator, Mathieu, © to have been a 
« ſtranger to every idea of meliorating the captivity 
& of the children of Capet, or of appointing them 
cc inſtructors. The committees, —2 conven- 
4 tion,” he added, © know how to ſtrike off the 
« heads of kings, but they know not how to edu- 
& cate their children.“ In the courſe of the ſame 
month, Lequinio declared that France would never 
be at peace while the offspring of the tyrant remained 
among them, and moved that the committee of 

vernment ſhould deviſe the means of ſending the 
on of Louis out of the territories of the republic. 
This was decreed ; but no ſteps were taken to put the 
decree in execution. 

Death at length delivered the legiſlators from their 
embarraſſment, and their victim from his woes. As 
ſome ſuſpicions were entertained that his fate had 
been accelerated by poiſon, three ſu were 
commiſſioned to open him. They made a vague 
report, tending to prove that he died of a ſcrophulous 
complaint; but there are many reaſons to believe 
that he was poiſoned. The expediency of deſtroying 
the direct heir to the crown was a motive, and the 
untimely death of the three ſurgeons, Dufſault, 
Doublet, and Choppart, is a ſtrong corroborating 
circumſtance. The fact is affirmed by republican 
as well as royaliſt writers“, and becomes unqueſtion- 
ably credible, if we believe the aſſertion of Char- 
rette, the Chouan chief, that, in order to induce him 
to lay down his arms, the 32323 engaged, by a 
ſecret article, to reſtore the ancient monarchy, in 
the perſon of Louis XVII.“ | 


» See P vol. ii. p. 405. 
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JEAN SILVAIN BAILLY. 


HE name of Bailly ſtood in the foremoſt 

ranks of celebrity in the early days of the 
revolution ; it fell afterwards into oblivion, and was 
only brought — to light for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing the popular vengeance againſt the man who 
had molt largely the idolatry of the people. 
He, like many others, abandoned the ſafe and quiet 
ſhore of loyalty and obedience, to adventure on the 
boiſterous ſea of popular commotion, became con- 
vinced of his folly too late, and was ſhipwrecked in 
his attempt to regain the haven. 

Bailly was born at Paris; his father was a wine 
merchant in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, He had 
an uncle who was keeper of the pictures in the royal 
cabinęt, and ſome other relations who held places 
under government. He was at firſt intended for the 
church, but on the death of an uncle, who left him 
a competency, he renounced his firſt intention and 
ſtudied for the bar. This profeſſion, however, was 
no more congenial to his taſte than the church, 
and he devoted himſelf principally to the ſtudy of 


1725. 
Birth, 
edueation, 
and pur» 
ſuits, 


natural philoſophy. He publiſhed ſeveral works Penſion, 


which procured him a ſeat in the three academies, 

and recommended him to the notice of the court, 

from whom he received a penſion of ten thouſand 

— (437 J. 103.) a- year, and apartments in the 
uvre ®. 


d Anecdotes du Regne de Lovis XVI. vol. vi. p. 231 ; Playfair's 
Hiſtory of Jacobiniſin, 140, 606. Montjoye ſays, that his emoluments 
* * twenty-five thouſand livres (10931. 151.) a- year. Eloge, 

e. p. 116. u. | 
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the conti 
tuent aſ- 
lemnbly, 


zd Tune, 
Preſident 
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Bailly was an active member of the ſocieties 
formed by the corruption of free-maſonry, which 
abounded in France, and contributed ſo much to 


| haſten the revolution © At the aſſembling of the 


ſtates general, he was returned member of the tiers- 
etat. In this ſituation he entered warmly into 
the views of thoſe who were deſirous to humble 
the ſuperior orders, and degrade the ſovereign, 
views which he purſued with the moſt unrelenting 
eagerneſs. Before the junction of the three orders, 
he was choſe a preſident or dean of the tiers-etat ; 
he filled the office with all the parade and inſolence 
of inflated ſelf-importance, which he had an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying on the day of his nomination, 
It had been the cuſtom, when a deputation was ſent 
from either of the two higher orders of the king, 
that his majeſty received them in perſon, but when 
one was ſent from the tiers-etat, they were received 
by the keeper of the ſeals, who carried their requeſts 
to the king. This cuſtom was derived from anti- 
quity; but in the preſent diſpoſition of the tiers-etat, 
it gave umbrage, and to break through it they 
framed a meſſage of ſmall importance, required the 
preſident to inform the king, that the commons 
acknowledge no intermediate channel of communica- 
tion between themſelves and his majeſty, and de- 
fired to know when he would receive them in per- 
ſon. This meſſage was tranſmitted as uſual through 
the keeper of the ſeals, on the very day the dauphin 
died at Meudon. The king returned for anſwer 
that he could ſee them neither that evening or on 
the morrow, and that he could not, in his preſent 
afflited ſtate, fix a time for their attendance. This 
meſſage was written in his own hand, but the fero- 
cious aſſembly, deaf to the voice of nature, and 
blind to every object but the point they wiſhed to 


attain, perſevered in their demand, and the king, 


fearful 


d Robiſon's Proofs of a Conſpiracy, p. 50. 403. 
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fearful of worſe conſequences, was obliged to receive 
them the next day between eleven and twelve o'clock. 
The deputation, twenty in number, with Bailly at 
their head, waited on the king; he was their 
ſpokeſman, and concluded an addreſs on the ſtale ſub. 
ject of the union of the orders, with hypocritical aſſur- 
ances of attachment to the perſon of his ſovereign, 
and concern for his loſs; aſſurances, which had 
they been founded, 'would have ſpared the monarch 
a mortification which wrung from his boſom the 
pathetic exclamation, © Alas! then there are no 
e fathers amongſt the members of the tiert tat 
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Bailly continued in this office of dean of the tiers- 7th june. 


etat, till that body voted themſelves a national aſſem- * 


ſident 


of the aſ· 


bly, and then he was made proviſionally preſident fembly. 


for four days only *. At this time occurred that 
famous tranſaction, which ſet the tiers-etat com- 
py above the other two orders, and ſhewed the 

ing himſelf that he had no reſource, either in his 


private virtues or the loyalty of his people, againſt 


a combination the moſt ſubtle in its contrivance and 
fatal in its effect. Necker, alarmed at the obſtinacy 
of the tiers-etat, and having in vain propoſed plans 
of accommodation, prevailed on the _y to proclaim 
a royal ſitting, at which a ſyſtem of government 
was to be preſented to the three orders, with direc- 
tions for their conduct towards each other in reſpect 
to the verification of powers. The outlines of this 
plan had been communicated, and the faction who 
ruled the aſſembly were doubly anxious to prevent 
its taking effect. They had prevailed on the ma- 
jority of the clergy to join with them, but on the 
day appointed for that purpoſe the royal ſitting was 


4 Moore's, View of the Cauſes and Progreſs of the French Revolu- 
tion, vol. i. p. 183. Funebre de Louis XVI. par M. Montjoye, 
141. Anecdotes, &c, vol. i. p. 432. Wilde's Addreſs to the 

riends of the People; 486. | 
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proclaimed. When Bailly preſented himſelf at the 
door of the hall he was refuſed admittance, and in- 
formed that no perſon would be permitted to enter 
the hall of the /tates general; he replied, that © he 
e would give an account of the proceeding to the 
& national aſſembly.” The deputies were already 
aſſembled in various groupes about the gate, a 
report was circulated that a diflolution of the aſſem- 
bly. was intended, which produced much clamour, 
and many pointed animadverſions ; at length the 
preſident, accompanied with the ſecretaries, returned 
to the hall, and demanded all the papers belonging to 
the aſſembly ; having received them, he went with 
the reſt of the deputies who were aſſembled, to a 
neighbouring tennis-court, and after many inflam- 
matory harangues, they all took an oath never to 
part till the conſtitution was completed. It rained 
violently, and the mob, which was continually 
increaſing, expreſſed high indignation at the incon- 
venience ſuſtained by the repreſentatives of the 

= which they attributed entirely to the court. The 
king was at Marli ; when he returned on the morrow, 
he wrote to M. Bailly with his own hand to inform 
him that the royal ſitting could not be held till the 
23d, and intimating his defire that no meeting 
of the national aſſembly ſhould take place in the 
intermediate time; but the aſſembly were too im- 
patient to effect the propoſed junction with the clergy, 
to accede to any hints of delay, and too much in- 
toxicated with the applauſe of the people to forbear 
any indulgence which circumſtances could ſupply. 
yr to the tennis court to meet the clergy, 
but found it occupied by an immenſe multitude, as 
deſirous to be ſpeQators of the ceremony as they to 
rn it, Diſappointed here, they repaired to the 

ouvent des Recolets, and requeſted the uſe of the 

church. The monks declined accommodating them, 
though in a manner which could convey no _— 


e 
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They now converted the apparent embarraſſment of 
their ſituation into an additional claim on the admira- 

tion of the multitude. They returned therefore to 

their own hall, where, as — reaſonably expected, 

they were refuſed entrance; y they went to the 

church of St. Louis, where they were admitted 

without heſitation, and thoſe members who had not 

yet taken the oath adminiſtered in the tennis- court, 

then received it. After the performance of this 

ceremony, they were joined by the clergy, who 

deſcended in form from the choir, and being received 

with open arms by their new affociates, proceeded to 

the verification of their powers, as did two nobles, . 
the firſt ſeceders from the reſolutions of the majority 

of their peers. 

On the 243d of June, the day of the royal ſitting, _ 239: 
Bailly was active and ſtrenuous in his remonſtrances — 
with the Marquis de Breze, againſt the indignity 
offered to the body over which he preſided, by de- 
taining them under an out-houſe in a ſhower of rain, 
while the ſuperior orders took their ſeats. He was 
the firſt, after the king's departure, to indicate a 
contempt and defiance of his orders, till then un- 
heard of, by declaring to Breze, who came to re- 
mind the aſſembly of his majeſty's injunctions for 
their adjournment, till the next day, that “ the 
„% national aſſembly received commands from no 
„ perſon.” This act of oppoſition was ſo daring as 
to throw aſtoniſhment even into that factious body; 
they remained ſilent, and probably the preſident 
would have been left alone to bear the effects of his 
temerity, had he not been ſuccoured by Mirabeau, 
who, after a ſpeech full of invectives againſt the 
maſter of the ceremonies, ſaid, © the aflembly ſat 
„there by virtue of the will of the people, and 
% would not be expelled but by the point of the 


f Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i, p. 89, Moore's View, vol. i. p. 219. 
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„ bayonet.” This ſtep reſtored the courage of the 
aſſembly, and Bailly, relieved from the embarraſſ- 
ment of his ſituation by the unanimity of his col- 
leagues, ſaid to the marquis, the aſſembly decreed 
5 yeſterday that they would continue their meeting 
&* after the royal ſeſſion ; I can make no alteration 
in that decree;” and authorized BrEzE to carry 
that meſſage to the king b. ws 

| To the tranſactions of theſe memorable days 
Bailly principally owed his 4) IA The junction 
of the orders was by many aſeribed to him, becauſe 
he was preſident; the people aſſembled at his door 
and hailed him with ſhouts and acclamations“. 
Though his proceedings, muſt have been peculiarly 
gratifying to the Orleans faction, yet there is no 
reaſon for ſuppoſing Bailly particularly attached to 
them; he was a member of the Club Breton, but it 
is not apparent that he was connected with the cabi- 
net of the Paluis Royal more than with that of 
Verſailles; a fact which, though it eſtabliſhes the 
independence of his character, does not take away 
the odium from the brutality of his behaviour in 
many inſtances, his conſpicuous ingratitude, and the 


ſiniſter means he uſed to degrade the king, and 


alienate from him the affections of the people. 
Bailly was deſirous, above all things, of popularity; 
his diſintereſtedneſs and independence were ſub- 
ſervient to that wiſh, and though his mind led him 
to a connexion more pure than that of Orleans 
(la Fayette), he was not ſufficiently endowed with 
integrity to prevent his countenancing and even 
participating many of the crimes which diſgraced his 
country. | | | 
After the murder of Fleſſelles, he was elevated to 
the rank that unfortunate man had held ; but the 
title of Prev6t des Marchands was aboliſhed, and that 


b Moore's View, vol. i. p. 231. Hiſtories, 
k Anecdotes, &c. vol. vi. p. 232 3 Pages, vol. i. p. 118. 
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of mayor of Paris ſubſtituted. He. is faid to have 
owed this elevation to the intrigues of Orleans and 
Mirabeau, who were anxious to attach to their party 
the men of letters, and thought this homage paid to 
an individual of their claſs a tempting allurement *. 
He, however, aſcribed his new dignity to his own 
merit alone, and his vanity was proportionably 
augmented. He gave his ſervants a kind of livery, 
reſided in a ſuperb hotel, and ornamented the pan- 
nels of his carriage with three golden bees, an af- 
fectation which demonſtrated that he was in no 
reſpect ſuperior to the vain-glorious mob of up- 
ſtarts “. | 

In virtue of his office, he was appointed to regulate 1h, 
the ceremony when the king entered the capital; he Bebaviour 
did this in a manner which diſplayed his pride, and '* rode 
proved his anxiety to deprive the monarch of all ty into 
reſpe& and perſonal conſideration. Though it was Ferie 
notorious that the royal family entertained tears very 
juſtly founded, that the aſſaſſination of the king was 
projected, he would not allow him the comfort and 
protection of his faithful gardes du corps; he forbad 
them to enter the city; at a certain, diſtance from 
Paris the royal carriage was met by a detachment of 
the national guard, incorporated with the treacherous 
gardes Frangaiſes ; the gardes du corps were obliged 
to return to Verſailles, and the King, to whom the 
plot to aſſaſſinate him had been mentioned, was left 
thus guarded, or rather expoſed, to purſue his cheer- 
leſs p_ to the city, during which the cuſtomary 
effuſion of loyalty, Vive le Roi] was omitted, and by 
order of the mayor and la Fayette, the national 

uard and the attending mob ſcreamed out Vive /a 

ation, At the entrance of the city, at a place 
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called Ia Barriere des Conferences, the inflated mayor, 

with the ſmile of ſelf-gratulation, preſented the keys 

to the king, with that quaint and well-known 4 

ſervation, ** Theſe are the identical keys which were 

« preſented to Henry IV. when that monarch re- 

« conquered his people, but in the preſent inſtance 

d the people have re-conquered their king.“ At the 

Hotel de Pall he placed on the brow of the unfor. 

tunate monarch that degrading cockade, the colours 

of which were calculated to impreſs on his mind the 

triumph and popularity of Orleans, who wiſhed to 
ſupplant him on the throne ', 

22d, ailly had ſoon an opportunity of proving by 

Fntercedes experience, that the reſtraint of law being once 

thierand withdrawn from a licentious populace, eloquence 


- Foulon. and wiſdom would exert themſelves in vain ; he 


ſaw it in the ill-ſucceſs of his earneſt mediation for 
Berthier and Foulon, who were ſavagely butchered 
in ſpite of his interceſſion, 
oth July, At the return of Necker to Paris, Bailly attended 
—_— with the ——— of the commune, and made 
* him a complimentary oration. He, doubtleſs, hoped, 
from the recall of this popular miniſter, that his 
office would be freed from many difficulties. He 
expected the reſtoration of plenty and tranquillity, 
the formation of a conſtitution, and the confirmation 
of his authority, with the reduction of the royal pre- 
rogative. Short-ſighted, vain, and ſelf-ſufficient, 
he readily credited the popular outcry, without per- 
ceiving the malice of thoſe by whom it was raiſed. 
Incapable of diſcerning the intrigues of the Orleans 
faction, he fancied that all the miſeries of which the 
people complained originated with the court, and 
that, if left to his own free agency, he could prevent 
every diſaſter, He made ſome exertions to this 


! Hiſtories, Hiſtoire de 1a Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. ii. p. $1. 
Anecdotes, &c. vol. i. p. 192. | | 


effect, 


eſſect, but they thwarted the views of the duke of 
Orleans, and raiſed conſiderable clamor “. 

Though his fituation furniſhed him with the means g o 
of better information, he was totally ignorant of the I ele 
projected inſurreQion of the 5th of October; he con- tended in» 
ſidered it a ſpontaneous movement of the people, and ſurreelon. 
was aſtoniſhed when he heard that the peifarde had 
threatened his life, together with that of la Fayette, 
not knowing that his office was coveted for a more 
able individual, and more decided partiſan, On the ,, 
6th of October, when the royal gry came to Paris Receives 
in the evening, and when, after the fatigue and diſ- %%, * 
turbance of *. and the preceding day, it was ob- and cn. 
vious that they required repoſe, the vanity of Bailly, du. 
who was directed to receive them at the Hotel - de- 

Ville, induced him to make a long, imperti- 
nent harangue, in which, amongſt other atrocities, 
he called that day a beautiful day. He did worſe 
from a motive which can 1 be ſoftened into ne- 
gligence or miſapprehenſion, he miſrepreſented the 
words of his unfortunate king, with a view to pre- 
vent any impreſſion of kindneſs. The king ſaid 
that he came with joy and confidence to reſide in his 
good city of Paris: the mayor repeating the words 
to the people aſſembled, omitted the expreſſion, with 
confidence, which alone conveyed any compliment to 
them. The queen, aware of this intention, exclaim- 
ed, loud enough to be heard by all preſent ; © You 
„ omit, M. Bailly, the king ſaid, with joy AND coN- 
« FIDENCE.” Confuſed at this detection, he ſaid to 
the by-ſtanders, Gentlemen, you hear it from the 
„ queen's own mouth, which muſt give you much 
more pleaſure than to learn it from mine.” He 
again waited on the royal family the next day at the 
Ihuilleries, and made them an hypocritical harangue 
on the joy and affection which was felt by all Paris on 
ſeeing them inhabit the palace of their anceſtors: he 


= Hiſtories, particularly Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 200. Conju. 
ration de d'Orleans, yol, ii. P. 157. 
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well knew, at the time, that the palace was intended 
for their priſon, that the joy of the city was exulta- 
tion in ſucceſsful treaſon, and that the affection of 
the people was but a term for inſolence and con- 
tempt . 

"Exerts But when la Fayette came to ſtate the informa. 
bimſelf to tion he had gained on the night of the 5th, his ſuſ- 
--- ug picions reſpecting Orleans, and on the true cauſes of 
the ſcarcity and popular commotion, the mayor 
was anxious to co-operate heartily with him in the 
removal of theſe evils. He exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt of his power to take away all reſtraints from 
the ſupplying of the capital, and to procure a ſuffi- 
ciency of grain, in which by the aſliſtance of the in- 
trepid and diſcerning Vauvilliers, and by the abſence 
of Orleans, he ſucceeded during the remainder of 

his mayoralty. | | N 
29th. On the firſt ſitting of the afſembly in Paris, he 
Receives attended with the compliments of the commune, and 
the thanks was honored with a vote of thanks and approbation. 
ſembly. The capital, after the departure of the duke, re- 
mained in a tolerable ſtate of quiet, the murder of 
21ſt, Francois, the baker, excepted, which produced the 
famous martial law in which Bailly heartily coincided. 
1790. Yet he did not renounce his factious principles; his 
attachment to la Fayette led him to adopt all his 
meaſures, and he was amongſt the moſt active, both 
by his countenance and authority, to diſturb the ſit- 
tings of the club called the Friends of Monarchy *. 
May. He preſented to the king a bronze medal, ſtruck in 
Preſents ® commemoration of the 6th of October, with this 
the king. legend, Jy ferai d ſormais ma demeure habituelle.” 
He accompanied this preſent with the following ob- 
ſervations—* Sire; your majeſty, at your entrance 
« into Paris, ſaid, I intend for the ſuture to make it 


« my chief place of reſidence.” The city of Paris has 


„ Hiſtories, Alſo Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. ii, p. 375- 
Anecdotes, &c, vol. i. p. 97 
* See Hiſtorical Sketch of the French Revolution, p. 311. 
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te cauſed theſe words to be engraven on the bronze, 
&« as they are already engraven on the hearts of all 
&« our fellow-citizens ?.“ . 

Bailly was the author of the ſcheme preſented to 
the aſſembly for a confederation, when the king and 


people ſhould take an oath of fidelity to the law not tion. 


yet promulgated, and to maintain a conſtitution not 
et formed. This pompous abſurdity was to be per- 
1 the 14th of July, in honor of the anniver- 
fary of the capture of the Baſtille. The Champ de 
Mars was the place fixed on for the exhibition, but 
the ſhortneſs of the time allowed to make the neceſ- 
fary preparations ſeemed an inſuperable obſtacle to 
its completion : this, however, was conquered by the 
ardent genius of the French nation ; the whole city 
of Paris, male and female, noble and plebeian, maſter 
and ſervant, turned out into the field, and performed 
with incredible diligence the neceſſary labors. The 
ſacred retreat of the convent and monaſtery was vio- 
lated with impunity, and nuns and monks, whoſe 
vows obliged them to a ſecluſion with which ſuch an 
act was incompatible, were forced from their retreats 
by thoſe who pretended {till to reſpect religion, and 
who were preparing for one of its moſt ſolemn cere- 
monies. The national guards, the ſtrangers whom 
curioſity had attracted, every one was employed, and 
barely two hours before the commencement of the 
ceremony the pre rations were completed. The 
ceremony is well deſcribed by Dr. Moore“. 


The day of ſuch vaſt expeQation at laſt arrived; 74th July. 


« the amphitheatre was formed with an altar in the h 


middle, the throne of the king, a magnificent pa- confeders. 
« yilion, and commodious ſeats for the queen and wen. 


« royal family, and the triumphal arches through 
« which the various proceſſions were to _ 4 
« were finiſhed only two hours before the proceſſion 
* began, At day-break the citizens began to flock 


” Anecdotes, e, vol, i, I 
1 View, vol. in p. 158, . 
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«to the amphitheatre, which, it was ſaid, was of 
« ſufficient extent to contain above three hundred 
« thouſand,” (Other authors ſay four, ſome ſix 
hundred thouſand, beſides an incredible concourſe 
who crowded the circumjacent hills and eminences, 
to the extraordinary amount, according to their ac- 
) « On the 
&« preceding night, ſome of the diſtricts had diſtri. 
* — tickets of admiſſion to the wives and daugh- 
&« ters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed or moſt favored ei- 
c tizens; and no leſs than four thouſand of the na- 
& tional guards were ordered on duty at the field of 
& the contederation, This produced diſcontent and 
& murmurs. It was ſaid that all the citizens had an 
« equal claim to a place in the amphitheatre ; that 
« thoſe who went firſt had a right to their choice of 
&« every place, except ſuch-as were deſtined for the 
* perſons in ſome public office; and the guards ap- 
© pointed on ſervice at the Champ de Mars de- 
„ clared, that they would not oppoſe the entrance 
& of any citizen, whether he had a ticket or not. 
«© When theſe declarations were known, the muni- 
* cipality thought proper to order it to be proclaim- 
« ed in the middle of the night of the thirteenth, 
& that the tickets which had been diſtributed were 
« entirely uſeleſs ; which made great numbers reſort 
* to the, amphitheatre by break of day; and the 
« guards, inſtead of oppo . entrance, endea- 
« youred to amuſe them during the long interval till 
« the ceremony ſhould begin by military evolutions 
« and dancing the carmagnole on the plain, 
« 'The yreat proceſſion conſiſted of a band of mu- 


« fie, u body of national guards, cavalry as well as 
fantry, ed by M. la Fayette, and followed by 


66 in 
« the elettors of the city of Parls—the principul 
« members of the municipality—the deputles to the 
s national aſlembly—the deputies from one-half of 


! Bee Rabaud's Hiſtory, p. 188, Pagde, vol, I. p. 3345, Mil 
Williams's Letters from Parls in 1790. « th 
the 
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« the departments into which France had been di- 
« yvided—a deputation from the army and fleet, 
&« headed by two marſhals of France—the deputies 
« from the other half of the departments —and u 
« body of horſe and foot belonging to the national 
“guards, with a band of muſic, cloſed the proceſ- 
« fon, which was rendered more ſplendid by the 
« banners — to the various claſſes of which 
« it was compoled, and by the martial airs which 
« were played in the intervals between the univerſal 
« exclamation of Vive la Nation / which, from time 
« to time, pierced the air. The different bodies 
„ which formed the proceſſion had particular places 
« aſſigned to them. Thoſe for the members of the 
« national aſſembly were to the right and left of the 
« king's throne, : 

„Awo hundred 2 dreſſed in garments of 
© white linen bound with the national - coloured rib- 
« bons, ſtood on the ſteps of the altar, which had 
« been raiſed for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the 
« oath, for which function the committee of the 
« commune appointed the biſhop of Autun, a man 
&« of talents, and one of the molt ancient families in 
« France, and a zealous promoter of the revolution. 
«© When he was about to celebrate the maſs, which 
« preceded the pronunciation of the oath, the {k 
« became obſcure with clouds; a ſtorm of wind too 
© place, and was followed by a deluge of rain. The 
« biſhop proceeded to the celebration of the maſy 
« without any regard to the ſtorm z after which he 
« pronounced a benediftion on the Oriflamme or 
« royal ſtandard of France, and on the elghty-three 
s banners of the departments which waved around 
eit Immedlately before the altar. | 

The king had been appointed, for that day only 
4« ſupreme and abſolute commander of all the national 
« guards in France, He named M. de la Fayette 
4 as his delegate to perform the functlons; ſo that 
„la Fayette was for this day not only — 

4 66 n 
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e jn chief of the national guards of Paris, but high 
ce conſtable of all the armed men in the kingdom, 
„ which probably was a greater number than ever 
& had been in any kingdom in the world before. 
&« M. la Fayette, as their repreſentative, took the 
ec oath firſt, When he left the bottom of the throne 
& where he had hitherto ſtood, and moved towards 
&« the altar for that purpole, the trumpets began to 
« ſound ; a vaſt band of martial muſic continued to 
play while he aſcended the ſteps of the altar. In 
ce the view of the multitude who filled this immenſe 
&« circus around, he laid the point of his ſword upon 
ce the Bible which was on the table of the altar, and 
« raiſing his other hand towards the ſky, the muſic 
& ceaſed; an univerſal ſtillneſs enſued ; and he pro- 
& nounced, * We ſwear to be ever faithful to the 
ce nation, to the law, and to the king; to maintain, 
& to the utmoſt of our power, the conſtitution de- 
& creed by the national aſſembly, and accepted by 
« the king.” The trumpets beginning to ſound as 
& ſoon as 4 had finiſned, were drowned in the ac- 
« clamation of Vive Ja Nation All the members of 
the national aſſembly then ſtanding up, the preſi- 
dent pronounced the oath in his own name and 
ce that of his brethren ; which was, in like manner, 
followed by muſic and acclamation. 1 
« When the king himſelf aroſe, a great body of 
ce the national guards preſſed near the throne, which 
ce they ſurrounded with raiſed arms, while he re- 
&« peated, Moi, roi des Franais, je jure d'employer 
„ tout le pouvoir qu n'eſt delegue par la loi conſtitu- 
& tionelle de Petat, a maintenir la conſtitution decrete 
par Pafſemblee nationale et acceptte har moi, et q faire 
& executer les loix. I, king of the French, ſwear to 
< employ all the power that is conſigned to me by 
<« the conſtitutional law of the ſtate, in maintaining 
<« the conſtitution decreed by the national aſſembly, 
& and accepted by me, and in enforcing the execu- 
« tion of the laws.“ A ſignal being given that the 
0 king 
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« king had taken the oath, the air reſounded with 
“alternate peals of artillery and ſhouts of the peo- 
6 ple; and thus ended a ceremony, which, notwith- 
« ſtanding the good intentions of many who took the 
&* oath, has been conſidered as the grandeſt and moſt 
<« extenſive act of perjury that heaven and earth was 
«ever witneſs to. The rain prevented the king from 
leaving the throne and walking to the altar, where 
“ it was expected he would have taken the oath. 
« This circumſtance was afterwards mentioned in 
„the ſeditious groups in the Palais Royal, and at 
« the Jacobin ſociety, as a proof of the king's aver- 
“ ſjon to the conſtitution, and his unwillingneſs to 
« take the oath ; but only proves, what a variety of 
&« circumſtances indeed demonſtrated in the courſe 
of the revolution, that there was a diſpoſition to 
e calumniate the king, and pervert the moſt inno- 
« cent and natural parts of his behaviour into 
ce crimes.” Some of the moſt petulant ſpeQators 
of the ceremony were ſo defirous that the oath 
ſhould be taken on the altar, that they applied to 


la Fayette to induce him to repeat it: The anſwer _ 
of the general is characteriſtic of his own levity and 


of that of his hearers; Mes enfans, My lads,” ſaid 
he, an oath is not an opera ſong, that it is to be 
& encored *.*? | 


175 


This great day which had no other object than the His popu- 


excitement of enthuſiaſm, fortunately, and con 

to all expectation, terminated without miſchief.— 
Bailly gave ſome umbrage to the captors of the 
Baſtille, or, more probably, they were excited by the 
agents of Orleans to raiſe diſcontent againſt the 
mayor; it was at the period ſpeedily forgot, but it 
was brought again to light, and made the ſubject of 
grievous accuſation againſt him in the day of his ad- 
verſity . He was now at the height of his popula- 


* Mifs Williams's Letters in 1790. 
t See his examination on the trial of the queen, Jordan's Political 
State of Europe, vol, v. «bi ſup. g 1 
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rity ; the Pariſians, overjoyed at an exemption from 
the horrors of famine, and _— up to him as the 
cauſe, paid him great marks of r 27 they placed 
tranſparent paintings of him and la Fayette by the 
ſide of the ſtatue of Henry IV. 

In the courſe of this year, the inhabitants of 
Genon, a village of Franche Comte, erected on the 
road ſide a column, of white ſtone, which they con- 
ſecrated to liberty. On the ſide facing the road 
which foreigners muſt paſs to arrive at Genon, was 
this inſcription: Stranger, thou haſt touched this 
land; thou art free.” On two of the other ſides 
were inſcriptions, the one denoting the time when 
the column was erected, and by whom; the other 
deſignating certain individuals and public bodies as a 
diſgrace to humanity ! On the fourth ſide were in- 
ſcribed the names of certain popular characters, 
who were deſcribed as the © love and admiration 
on the French nation; and of this number was 

illy *, 

But the return of the duke of Orleans, for which 
the pageant of the 14th of July had furniſhed a pre- 
text, occaſioned a ſpeedy decline of Bailly's popula- 
rity. The verſatility of the French character would 
probably have produced this effect, unaided by any 
particular circumſtances ; but Orleans, anxious to 
have the proviſions of the capital again at his diſ- 
poſal, was aſſiduous in his efforts to remove Bailly, 
that he might place a creature of his own in the 
mayoralty *. His character received the firſt injury 
in conſequence of his granting an order for arreſting 
the deputies from the military inſurgents at Nancy, 
an affair which was much miſrepreſented by the Ja- 
cobins, and cauſed him to be implicated with Bouille 
and Montmorin, Theſe ill impreſſions were much 
increaſed by his exertions againſt Marat and Hebert, 


a " Anecdotes, &c, vol. vi. p. 339. 
- +" "08 Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. P · tot. 
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in which he diſplayed raſhneſs and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
without either courage, addreſs, or perſeverance l. 

The club Breton, of which he was member, Secedes - 
had, ſince, the removal of the toMy mbly from —— 
Verſailles'to Paris, aflumed the title of of Jacobin and club, 
was diſgracedby ſo promiſcuous an acceſſion, that many 

of the moſt re able members ſeceded, and formed 

the club of the) Friends of Monarchy, his activity in 

the ſuppreſſion of which has been already mentioned. 

But when, after the return of the duke of Orleans, 

the tribunes were conſtantly filled with his creatures, 

whoſe clamours decided every queſtion, he was him- 

ſelf obliged to give up his ſeat, and formed one of a 
ſociety called the Club of 1789, more ſelect indeed 

than the Jacobins, but profeſſing nearly the ſame 
principles. It became * obnoxious to the 
violent party, and Bailly, through fear of riſking his 
popularity and ſafety, only tyice OY their | 
meetings *, 

Before the eſtabliſhment of this latter dub, the 1791. 
favorites of the Jacobin, ſos had made a conſider 22 
able progrels in vilifying er, and repreſent- i, — bn 
ing him as the devoted fying. his 'of ariſtocracy» 8 in- favor of 
fluence had already ſo much declined, ihat his re- — 
monſtrances with the mob to permit the departure 

of the royal family to Saint Cloud, were treated with 
diſregard, and his perſon with contempt *. 

It was probably 15 n har he in this affair that e 411 
ve riſe to the aſſertion that e was privy and acceſ- , June. 
l he king's eſcape: t accuſation, privy in 
amply contradicted and Ailproved by his own 5 —— 

dence, by the teſtimony of the * and by the 


Y The Condu& "OY towards Great Britain Bxawined ; by 
Miles, p. 221, Conjuration de d'Orleans.” 

2 See Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 310. and Bailly's c————— on the 
ny the queen j Jordan's Political State of CTY m_ v. 
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facts mentioned in his Memoir, preſerved by Pages”. 
\ 1.1. But this atcufation was not brought forward till ſome 
Pisa, time after the fact. His popularity received its 
martial mortal wound when he read the proclamation in the 
law. "Champ de Mars, which authorized the ſoldiers to fire 
on the people : this ruined him in the eyes of the 
factious Parifians, and türned all their eſteem and 
friendfhip'into diſguſt. He, had now diſcovered the 
folly and error of giving to the people, numerically, 
: too great a ſhare in the conduct of government; too 
great a power of reviſion, cenſure, and degradation 
of the executive branches; and was deſirous to carry 
his weight over to the other ſide of the queſtion; 
but his weight was gone. The beautiful day he had 
'fo zealouſly admired, had changed the hearts of the 
People, eg ouring to bring them back to 

a ſenſe of! 


_ a ſenſe of loyalty and reſpect for the laws, he not 

only preached to the winds, but drew the ſtorm on 

his own head. Inſignificant, degraded, and deſpiſed, 

he continued in the mayoralty till the diſſolution of 

- the conſtituent aſſembly; and then, la Fayette having 
oh Nov, Teligned the command of the national guard, he re- 
ReGgns, fighed his office, but in retiring he conferred a ſignal 
. » fervice, on the capital by preventing the deſigns of 
Fetion, his Jacobi ſucceſſor, to revive the horrors of 


Lan From the period of his reſignation he Rved in a 
eee, Nate of privacy for near two years, purſuing his li- 
* terary and philoſophical Teſearches, and never inter- 
 fering in Politics, except by his attendance at the 
| "Fevillans, whit chub was ſoon difperſed by the vio- 
lence of the*Facobins ;* and never foliciting public no- 
, tice except when he was called on to anſwer. ſome 
; inculpation, as, for inſtance, that of being acceſſary 
|. ÞSee'Trial' of the” Queen, 4 op: 3 Pagie, vol. i. P. 413. ; and 
Appendix, No. IV. V4 
+. © The firſt trace I find of this accuſation is his letter to the conven- 
tion, 25th December 'x7g3. 
Adee the Hiſtories g Len en de cou vol. iid p. 153. 
12 * 
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to the king's flight, and an abſurd denunciation by | 
Fauchet, for permitting cartridges to be iſſued in- | 
ſcribed with his name as mayor, after his retreat th Jan, 
from office; but this malevolent accuſation was not 
ſanctioned even by the Jacobin party ® 

But even the unobtruſive conduct of Bailly did 1, ,. 
not ſecure his immunity. The republicans could not mined to 
forgive; the maſſacre of the Champ de Mars was in- priſon. 
delibly fixed in their memory, and vengeance fre- 
quently demanded on the bead of Bailly. At length 
Chaumette denounced him to the commune ; he was 
ſnatched from his retreat, and caſt into the priſon of 
the Conciergerie. He bore his fate with ſingular — 
fortitude and even gaiety. Well acquainted with the 
ferocity of his judges, and their contempt of forms, 
he neyer indulged a deluſive hope of acquittal, and 
therefore never permitted his ſpirits to fink into ab: 
jectneſs, or flutter with unavailing agitation. He E2mined 
was Cited before the reyolutionary tribunal as a wit- on the 
neſs on the trial of the queen, and delivered bis teſti- "_ 
mony in a manner which does him honor. His 
examination was ſo conducted that a caſual inſpection 
would lead the reader to ſuppoſe he was the culprit, 
and not the witneſs. On his return to the Con- 
ciergerie, which he did not expect, as he had ſup- 
| pos that his own trial was coming on, he rubbed 

is hands, and ſaid to his companions with a, ſmile, 
7 * wn vit ee e pod man's 
* alive yet. He then employed hi in compo- Compoſes 
ſing * re his examination, which —_— 
| Pages informs us no bookſeller dared to expoſe, or 
hawker to yend, and which, for the curious illuſtra- 
tive matter. it contains, I have given in the Ap- 

b. 5 

At length he was condemned to death, and his —_— 

execution was attended with peculiar circumſtances Executed, 


after great 


inſults and 
* Debates, | 3 - cruelties, 


f Trial of the queen, ub# ſup. 
* Hiſtoire Secrete de la Revolution, vol. i, p-. 419» 
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mire, had he not been relieved. His 
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of barbarity. He was put in a cart with his hands 
tied behind his back, and drawn flowly towards the 
Champ de Mars, where the guillotine was eteQed 
expreſsly for him. In the cart was placed a red flag; 
the day was rainy, and during a long and flow pro- 
greſs, this unfortunate man experienced every inſult. 
a wanton! mob could inflict. They ſpit on him, pelt- 
ed him with mud, ſtruck him, tore off pieces of the 
flag, and having drenched them in mud, dabbed 
them in his face. On his arrival at the Champ de 
Mars, they forced him to get out of the cart, and 
walk round the field, overwhelmed with inſults and 
cruel deriſions; they next compelled him to ſet fire 
to a pile on which the red flag was burned, and 
While it was conſuming, plunged his head in the 
ſmoke. The guillotine was taken to pieces and re- 
moved to a dung-heap near the river, and though 
the unfortunate ſufferer was old and feeble, the 
ieces were piled on his back ; but his exhauſted 
me not permitting the effort of carrying them, he 
fell under the burden, and muſt have periſhed in — 
ce © 
mind never forſook him during theſe ſevere trials ; 
he ſaw the guillotine erecting, and heard the abuſe 
of the populace without emotion. One of them, 
intending to aggravate his miſeries, exclaimed, 
„ You tremble, Bailly,”—< *Tis with cold, then, 
« my friend,” anſwered he with unruffled ſerenity. 


At laſt the executioner releaſed him from his agonies. 


Bailly fell a victim to that licentiouſneſs and de- 
YTavity which he himſelf had contributed to excite 


by teaching the people that the conqueſt of a vir- 


tuous, beneficent, and unrèſiſting monarch was a 
ſubje& of exultation, and that the 6th of October 


1789 was a beautiful day 


d See Memoires d'une Detenu, p. 53.3 Tableau des Priſons ſous 
Roheſpierre; Miſs Williams's Letters in 2794, vol. i. p. 2495 
Pagts, vol. i. p. 419. a 1 Th 
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The character of Bailly, though not entitled to _ 


applauſe, does not deſerve unqualified cenſure. He ; 


diſplayed great treachery in the manner of acting the 
Tennis-Court ſcene, and behaved with wanton bar- 
barity and upſtart inſolence towards the royal fa- 
mily : Even when he was aiming to reprels the li- 
centiouſneſs of the mob, he made a weak attempt 
to obtain popularity by poſting a placard that the 
riots of the Champ de Mars were excited by the 
ariſtocrats ', He was ſo inflamed with the ſpirit of 
perſecution which aQtuated the philoſophers againſt 
prieſts, that he made 14 oppoſition to the diſ- 
graceful inſults offered by the populace to well- 
meaning and unoffending women, and even de- 
clared, that if it depended on him, the Catholic re- 
ligion ſhould be annihilated in France *. His reſo- 
lute exertions to ſupply the capital with bread de- 
monſtrate that he would have been uſeful, had he 
confined himſelf to his proper ſphere. He retired 
from office impoveriſhed by the loſs of his penſion, 
and without an adequate proviſion z a fact which 
proves his integrity and diſintereſtedneſs. Indeed 
from the whole tenor of his conduct, it appears that 
he ſuppoſed himſelf to be labouring tor a laudable 
end, though he was culpably careleſs about the 
means, and often miſled by his vanity, which was 
counterbalanced only by a ſmall ſhare of judgment. 


His Hiſtory of Aftronomy is highly commended ; he and pub- 


alſo wrote Letters on ancient and modern Aſtronomy ; \icatons. * 


A Report on Meſmeriſm ; A Memoir on the Hoſpital 
called the Hotel Dieu ; and was the ſuppoſed author 


— a pamphlet .called Luxury is the Scourge of the 
tate”, 


1 Mercure Politique du 18 Fev* 1793. 
* Barrvel's Hiſtory of the Clergy, part i, p. 72+ 213. 
- 1 Anecdotes, &. vol. vi. p. 231. 
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JN the preſent and the following ſketches, I pur. 
ſe to deſcribe the ſtate of the priſoners in Paris 
during the tyranny of Robeſpierre. I have choſen 
for ſubjeQs to introduce the narration, two men de- 
cidely oppoſite in character and principle, though of 
the ſame name; the one keeper of the palace of the 
Luxembourg, at that period converted into a priſon ; 
the other gaoler, firſt of the Luxembourg, afterwards 
of the Carmes. In deſcribing the treatment of the 
riſoners, every circumſtance or anecdote does not 
iterally apply to the Luxembourg or to the Carmes ; 
but the identity of name and contraſt of character in 
theſe two gaolers, afford an opportunity of diſplaying, 
in one point of view, the beſt. and worſt periods of 
detention; and ſpare the neceſſity of again recurring 
to ſo diſagreeable a topic. 


n The authorities I have conſulted are contained in four ſmall duo · 
| Yecimo volumes, containing a _ of tract relating to this ſubjeR, 
intitled ** Tableau des Priſons ſous pierre," of theſe tome are 
anonymous, ſome avowed, particularly a number of facts collected 
Rel, and ** Memoires d'un Detenu, par Honort Riouſſe.”. Miſt Wil. 
liams's Letters of 2994, of which I have alf availed myſelf, are prin- 
eipally compiled from theſe publications; all her otes of perſons 
in the varions priſons are merely tranſlated; and in her accounts of 
Briſſot and his co-adjutors, and the general turn of her 


itical nar- 
Meitly followed t who came 
into power immediately after the fall of R 5 ieularly the 
writers above mentioned, Louvet and Freron. I have alfo derived in- 
formation from Montjoye's ©* Conjuration de Rodelpierre,” * Les 
© Crimes de Ro de ſes Principaux Complices * L'Etat de 
la France z and * Suite de 1'Etat de la France, par M. le Comte de 
Montgaillard,” * Teneh's Correſpondence,” And e A Reſidence in 
France," edited by J. Gifford, 
Benoit 
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Benoit was a native of the village of Chamberlen, 
in the county of, Neufchatel in Switzerland ; by re- 
ligion a proteſtant. Before the revolution he held 
the poſt of concierge, or keeper of the palace of the 
2 and after that æra continued for ſome 
time in the ſame office. He was upwards of ſeventy 

ears old; and his generous and ſoothing attentions, 
is efforts to ſoften the lot and diſſipate the rin 
of thoſe whom the tyranny of the times conſt to 


193. 


Account 
of Benoit; 


his charge, procured him the appellation of /e ben 


Benoit. Under his ſuperintendance the priſoners 
ed, according to the circumſlances which regu- 
ated the decrees of the day, the golden, filver, and 
brazen ages of their captivity z they experienced the 
iron age under the dominion of his name-ſake and 
his com | 
The — was, at firſt, uſed as a priſon 
for the deputies of the convention accuſed of fede- 
raliſm; but after paſſing the law which ordained the 
arreſtation of ex · nobles, the relations of a &c. 
it became a place of detention; at firſt for the ſu- 
perior order of ſuſpected perſons, afterwards for them 
and /ans-culottes indiſcriminately. A great party of 
the Engliſh were alſo confined there. 

The firſt night of their arrival the priſoners were 
obliged to accommodate themſelves as they could. 
They had no beds; the ladies ſtretched their tender 
limbs on the rough floor, covered only with cloaks, 
great-coats, and ſuch conveniences as could be 1* 
mediately procured; while the gentlemen nodded 
chairs, or lay down on the bare boards. After 
wards they were provided, by order of the legilla · 
ture, with a flock bed, mattraſs, and bolſter. 

The humane Benoit abated much of the mages, 
5 of 2. ſituation by his judicious * 4 

u e priſoners into apartments, w e 

did with © feeling to age, ſtation in life, 
country, and even calual efſion. The 
ſoners, thus aſſociated, ſoon formed ſuch regulations 
N 4 as 


his huma- 
nity z and 
ſtate of the 
priſoners. 
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as enabled them to be cleanly without interference 
or compulſion. and prevented thoſe. who were moſt 
unruly from diſturbing the others. EZ 

The morning was devoted to ſuch buſineſs as the 
nature of their ſituation required. The priſoners 
ſwept the rooms, made the beds, and performed 
other domeſtic duties. "Theſe occupations, if they 
provoked regret when compared with the elegance 
of preceding years, were yet of uſe in diſpelling 
ennui, and giving ſome energy to action. At firſt, 
the priſoners were permitted, according to their cir- 
cumſtances, to order dinners from their own hotels, 
or from the tavern; thoſe whoſe penury did not 
afford ſuch gratification, were fed gratuitouſly by 
their more opulent aſſociates. In the afternoon, 
they received the viſits of their friends and relations; 
not in their own apartments, but in a common room, 
where, as the diſpoſition of the parties or their ex- 
ternal connexions led them, they formed lively or 
ſolemn groups; ſome repeating with the loud laugh 
and airy geſticulation of thoughtleſs hilarity, the 
jocular petulancies which their ſituation excited, and 
* making villainous jeſt at their own undoing."? 
Some indulged the tranſporting ſenſations ari ng 
from the punctual diſplay of matrimonial, filial, and 
fraternal affeQion ; conſecrating by experience the 
maxims of * philoſophy, and diſplaying the 
calm fortitude of minds unrufſh by guilt, Others, 
giving way to more gloomy thoughts, lamented, in 
pathetic terms, their loſt honours, diſmantled caſtles, 
plundered coffers ; regretted the divulſion of the 
matrimonial tie, recently knit, and its felicities in 
their moſt captivating and impreſſive ara. Parties 
were made for the evening, at which, as the inclina- 
tion of the company prevailed, tea, cards, extem- 
pore compoſition, ſcandal, muſic, or gallantry, be- 
guiled the paſſing hour. Gallantry gained ſo ſtrong 

round at the Luxembourg, as to make that priſon 
the talk of Paris; the French writer in — it 
ays, 
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ſays, © L'amour avait le plus de part dans 


& des ſoci:tts. Les Anglaiſes, moins vives, mais auſſi 
„ tendres que les Frangaiſes, ſe rangerent à leur taur 
&« ſous les drapeaux de la galanterie.” This circum- 
ſtance drew on them the reproaches of the admini- 
ſtrators of the commune in terms too groſs for repe- 
tition. The viſits of theſe adminiſtrators, ordinarily 
ſeleted from the dregs of the people, and. charac- 
teriſed by the vulgar inſolence, the filth, the lan- 
guage, and the ſentiments of Cordeliers, was the 
_ ſource of terror to the priſoners during the firſt 

ort period of their captivity, which may be termed 
their Golden Age. 

The increaſing number of prifoners, which, Miſs 
Williams ſays, a ſingle week augmented from one 
hundred to a thouſand ", produced regulations not 
favourable to the comforts of the parties. Benoit 
continued his benevolent regulations in point of 
aſſociatian, and the amuſements of the evening were 
ſtill permitted; but the number of /ans-culottes was 
much increaſed, and became burdenſome ; the viſits 
of the adminiſtrators became more frequent, their 
manners more haughty, and their commands more 
capricious. Sometimes, from a pretended love of 
equality, they would order a total change of apart- 
ments; ' ſometimes a perfect equalization of diet; 
with ſeveral other vexatious reſtriftions which the 
forbearance of the poorer prifoners, who were called 
pailleux, or ſtraw-lodgers, could with difficulty pre- 
vent from being carried into execution, A ſtill more 
afflicting regulation was that which prevented the 
acceſs of perſons out of doors. 

This deſtroyed many hopes and many ſenſations 
of pleaſure; but ſtill they occaſionally preſented 
themſelves in the gardens ; and looks and attitudes 
conveyed thoſe ſentiments which the parties were 
forbidden to utter, Still the journals of the day were 


a Vol. i. p. 28. all 4 
| owed ; 
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allowed ; and the priſoners ſtill enjoyed the liberty 
of purchaſing or procuring ſuch proviſions ag 
they liked; and the liberalities of their friends were 
faithfully conveyed to them. On the whole, this 


period might.be called their Silver Age. 


The progreſs of the revolutionary —— 
brought with it additional rigours and diſquietudes. 


The priſons became crowded with ſpies, who ren- 


dered ſociety ſuſpicious and unſafe, threw danger 
into the innoxious meetings of the evening, which 
tended to their ſuppreſſion; and, during the day, be. 
haved to the ex-nobles, the aged, and the prieſts, 
with ſuch turbulent violence, as to render their re- 
treat into their own rooms the only means of avoid- 
ing rudeneſs and perſonal injury. All communication 
from without was forbid ; the confined were no 
longer itted to look through the windows to- 
wards the gardens to receive the diſtant ſalutations 
of their friends; they could neither write nor receive 
letters but under the inſpection of officers appointed 
for that purpoſe ; they were forbid to-communicate 
with each other except in public ; and the privilege 
of ſending to a tavern, or to their own houſes for 
victuals, was refuſed them. A traiteur was eſtabliſhed 
in the houſe, who ſold, at an enormous price, adul- 
terated wine, bad meat, and garden- ſtuff which fa- 
mine could not tempt or compel a perſon to touch. 
A law was at length made, by which the admini- 
ſtrators of the police were directed to take from the 
ſuſpected priſoners, all goods of a certain deſcription; 
as knives, razors, ſciflars, and m general, every 
thing metallic; and all money and aſſignats, amount- 
ing in value to upwards of fifty livres (2 J. 3 5s. 9 d.). 
This order produced a ſearch which was conducted 
in a manner dif; — to the male, and inſupport- 
able to the female priſoners; and in which rapacity, 
immodeſty, and the coarſeſt brutality were com- 
bined. This privation took from the captives the 
pleaſure of aſſiſting the pailleux, and inforcing their 

good 
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— behaviour by acts of munificence. It took 
m the rich the ſatisfaction they had often enjoyed 
of aiding thoſe who had been confined, and whoſe 
innocence was at length acknowledged, in re- eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves in ho world, and carrying home 
happineſs and eaſe to their deſponding lies, 
The priſoners now trembled for their fate, and 
dreaded another ſecond of September. Every day ſome 
new ſeverities were announced, or ſome new mortifica« 
tions to be endured. Wilcheritz, the adminiſtrator, 
who had preſided at the robbery, called a viſitation, 
added, by his myſteriouſneſs, to their terrors. When 
they inquired at what time their property would be 
reſtored, he anſwered, © When there is a peace.” 
When they requeſted of him to let them have the 
journals to know the ſtate of public affairs, 
Patience; he would cry ; © Juſtice is juſt ; this 
* durance will not endure; patience .“ One ex- 
traordinary circumſtance attended this privation of 
property, namely, that the mechanics were permitted 
to have their tools to work with all day; and the 
barbers their razors to ſhave the priſoners, on con- 
dition that they reſtored them to the turnkey at 
night. The promiſe that the money ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the owners was never meant to be per- 
formed, as there was no inventory made, or any ac- 
knowledgment of the ſums which had been taken 
away ; and moſt of the perſons plundered were in- 
tended to be guillotined without delay. 


„ WILCHERITZ was a Pole by birth, and cobler by trade z made, 
during the reign of Robeſpierre, an adminiſtrator of police z in which 
employ he exerciſed, at the priſon of the Luxembourg, the moſt in- 
ſatiate rapacity, accompanied with the utmolt wy — of plebeian 
inſolence. He robbed, inſulted, and threatened the priſoners without 
mercy or reſerve, taking from them their money, jewels, cutlery, and 
every thing made of metal, even large pins, He made himſelf as 
ridiculous by his ignorance and oftentation, as he was deteſtable for his 
conduct in other particulars. He fell with his patron, being guillo+ 
tined ſoon after the 28th of July 1794, 'as an accomplice of Robe. 


ſpierre. 
A ſhort 


Benoit's 
mov. 
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A ſhort time before this viſitation, Benoit, the 
tutelary angel of the priſoners, was removed. A 
man named Lenain, immenſely rich, who was con- 
fined in the Luxembourg, had married his daughter 
to the ſon of one of the fi-dew nt gardes-du-corps. 
An ex-noble having, when at the point of death, 
on to Lenain a power of r a ſum of mone 

ue to him, Lenain expreſſed a deſire to tranſmit 
the inſtrument to his ſon-in-law ; and for that pur- 
ſe gave it to Benoit, and took his written receipt. 
nolt, as his duty required, immediately ſent no- 
tice of the tranſaction to the public accuſer ; and 
Lenain, hoping to obtain his liberty by the ruin of 
the worthy gaoler, ſent his receipt to the committee 
of public ſafety, who immediately iſſued a warrant 
for apprehending him. He was carried away to an- 
other gaol, and ſeals put on his effects. His family 
took an affecting farewell of the priſoners, to whom 
they were deſervedly dear; and whoſe regret at his 
loſs was daily and hourly excited by the brutality of 
his ſucceſſor. His innocence was manifeſted on his 
trial before the revolutionary tribunal ; but as the 
goodneſs of his heart was a perpetual libel an thoſe 
in power, he was not reſtored to his office till after 
the death of Robeſpierre ; when the united teſtimony 
of numherleſs priſoners procured him that reſpect 
which is due to virtue in every ſtation, but more 
particularly when diſplayed at great perſonal riſk, 
and in an occupation where the contrary is ſo fre- 
quently found as to be generally expected. 
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THI man had been an executioner under Account 

Collet d'Herbois, at Lyons, and, in that exe. f Benoit. 

crable employ, acquitted himſelf ſo much to the 

ſatisfaction of his patron, that, ſoon after the diſ- 

miſſion of the 1 Benoit, he was * keeper 

of the Luxembourg, to which office he ſuperadded 

thoſe of ſpy and informer. It is leſs the object of 

this eſſay to diſplay the individual actions of this 

miſcreant, than the ſufferings and general ſtate of 

the priſoners during the Iron Age, an era in 

which he was a diſtinguiſhed ator. Although ſome General 

of the deſcriptions are taken from particular priſons, en, on 
. * *, . e pris 

yet, diveſted of their localities, they apply in general ns. 

to all the gaols at Paris during the plenitude of Ro- 

beſpierre's power. A priſoner whoſe fetters were 

knocked off by the revolution of the 28th of July 

1794, ſays, In all the priſons where I have been 

« confined I have always obſerved the ſame abuſes, 

« always experienced the ſame uneaſineſs, the ſame 

* conſtraint, It is hardly poſſible to conceive an 

« adequate idea of the hard-heartedneſs and apathy 

e of the gaolers, the grinding rapacity of the at- 

„ tendants and ſervants, the treacherous obſervan 

« of the ſpies, the repeated oppoſitions to the mo 

« trifling requeſts, and the continual ſubjection to 

« a minute and unprofitable vigilance. No com- 

4 munleation out of doors, no news public or pri- 


vate kept in ignorance even of the ſucceſſes of 
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* the arms of our country, and even of the exiſt. 
© ence of thoſe moſt near and dear to us by con- 
e ſanguinity and attachment. Not a word of peace 
& or conſolation within ; inſulted, threatened, with- 
out cauſe, by adminiſtrators intoxicated with wine 
* and pride; ſubjected to their caprices, and to 
te thoſe of their creatures, the gaolers; transferred 
from place to place to humour the whims of an 
© of them; dragged from priſon to priſon, amid 
& the hootings and invectives of a deluded mob; no 
64 relief . indigent, either in the moſt neceſl; 

« articles of clothing, or in medicines if they hap- 


” —— to be ill.“ 
Number of e activity of the agents of tyranny tended in 


priſoners, 


T he Con» 
viergerle, 


are ſubterraneous z over them are ſhops and walks 


a moſt aſtoniſhing manner to populate theſe abodes 
of deſpair. From every corner of France victim 
were daily ſent to the Conciergerie, It was filled 
by the activity of the miſſionaries in the departments, 
and the adminiſtrators in Paris, and emptied by 
the maſſacre of its unfortunate tenants, or their 
transfer into other houſes of confinement. ' To this 
place women without number were brought, without 
reſpect to their ſex or to the ſtate of pregnancy, 
for which the moſt 9 ſavages generally 
retain forme r They were brought in loaded 
with fetters, and ſometimes even with a collar of 
iron about thelr necks, fatigued, aſtoniſhed, and dif- 
plrited, Some fainted at the ſight of thelr dungeon, 
and were carried in the arms of brutal turnkeys, who 
laughed at thelr condition z ſome were diſſolved in 
unavalling tears, ſome frozen into a ſtate of torpld 
{tupefaQtion, the harblnger of madneſy, 

The Conclergerle, during the old government, 
was u priſon for the worlt malefaftors ; with whom 
it was ſhared, under the revolutlonary government, 
by thoſe who were arreſted as ſuſpected, of had been 
condemned by the dreadful tribunal, and were 
awaiting the execution of thelr ſentence, Its cells 


where 
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where the gaiety and profuſion of all comers mark 
in ſtrong colours the contraſted woes and penu 

of the unfortunate priſoners. Four wickets, at 
diſtances from each other, ſecured the entrance to 
this horrible priſon, each guarded by wretches taken 
from the dregs of vulgar brutality ; diſguſting from 
vice, filth, and inebriety, and "_ a language 
-peculiar to their occupation, in Engliſh called /ang. 


een the two firſt doors the . priſoner was intro- 


duced to the turnkey, who, attended by ſome myr- 
midons, examined his features, gave orders for his 
reception, and paſſed him on through the other 
wickets. The place in which priſoners were at firſt 
lodged, was called the /ouricitre, or mouſe-trap, a 
dungeon impervious to the rays of the ſun, and ex- 
haling an infectious odour, from the accumulated 
filth of perſons who had previouſly occupied it. 
The ſtraw provided for a bed, was rotten with damp 
and filth, and the rats ate the ſhoes, the clothes, and 
even the fleſh of the unhappy tenant, In this in- 
fernal abode they were ſometimes left for thitty-ſix 
ot forty-eight hours, without relief, without commu- 
nication, and without food. They were afterwards 
transferred to ſome other chamber, or to a different 
priſon, The diſtintion of apartments In the Con- 
elergerie was made by the terms 4 % pjfole, In the 
{traw, or in the dungeons. The firſt ſet were de- 
nominated from the monthly price pald for a 
wretched bed the others were only diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by this, that thoſe In the ſtraw were 
turned out of thelr apartments between elght and 
nine in the 228 and not permitted to re-enter 
them till about an hour before ſun-ſet, while thoſe 
in the dungeons were confined all day. The accu- 
eumulatlon of priſoners was alike in all; the in- 
creaſing ri 
enuſed urreſtations ſo numerous, that many perſons 
could not find room in the cells, and were obliged 
to take up thelr abode In the galleries, The whole 


prlſon, 


of the revolutionary government 
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_ from crowd; dirt, want of air, and other 
neommodities, was ſo unwholeſome, that the con- 
fined fell ill and died in ſuch quantities as to exceed 
If they had the good f be conveyed 
Ropaci they had the ottune to be conveyed to 
of the n another priſon they altered their ſtate Amer but 
Mela. not much, for the better. At thelt arrival, the guoler 
aſked them in « tough voice, * Have you got any 
« hellt? a cant word for money. If anſwered in the 
affirmative, he provided « ſhall elſtern for water, a 
mug, and two of three cracked plates, for which he 
exacted three times thelr orlginal coſt, If the prlſoner 
had no money, he Was told, “ 89 much the worſe for 
« you, Citizen, you'll get nothing tor nothing here,“ 
He was in that caſe obliged to part with any thing of 
value which he poſſeſſed at a price extremely reduced, 
to pay for the trifles aboye-mentioned, at an exor- 
bitant rate, For example, a perſon gave a gold 
ring which coſt a hundred crowns 94 105.) for 
twenty-five livres, ( 10. 17. 104d.) which barely 7 
for tlie neceſſaries furniſhed by the rapacious gaoler ; 
and this was only before the law took place au- 
thorizing their ſearch and robbery z after that every 
thing they had was taken from them. A place. was 
then allotted, perhaps in a room already full, but the 
priſoner was told for his conſolation, that a flock-bed 
might be placed any where, 
DiviGon of The day was thus divided: one hour at table, for 
the day, — had but one meal, three hours of recreation, 
and twenty cloſe confinement. 
Their This meal, inſtead of being a pleaſure, was merely 
vietuale.. of uſe to prolong a wretched and precarious exiſt- 
ence, The introduction of any food from without 
was ſtrictly forbid; a table was eſtabliſhed in the 
priſon, at which the confined fed à is gamelle, catch 
as catch can; about a hundred plates were ſet at a 
table covered with three diſhes ; the priſoners, de- 
prived of their knives and forks, were obliged to 
tear the meat with their fingers, and their whole 
1 ſuſtenance 
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ſuſtenance for the remainder of the day was ſo much 
as they could reſerve from this ſcanty and diſguſt 
meal, a little bread and water. The legiſlature 
lowed to each individual but . ſols a- day for food, 
which, according to the price of proviſions in Patls 
afforded a miſerable ſubſiſtence, and was rendered 
{till worſe by the my of the traiteurt. In ſome 
of the priſons they gave half a bottle of adulterated 
wine, « diſh of French beans ſtewed in ſinking 
reale or tallow, à ſalt herring, rotten and worms 
eaten ln ſome a little putreſeent ment, and vegetables 
full of dirt, halr, and worms, Two perſons, who 
ſinee the fall of Robeſplerre have written narratives 
of thelr Impriſonment, have not ſerupled to aver, 
what certainly ought to be repeated with diffidence, 
and the utmoſt caution employed before it gains 
credit, that the ſacrificer of the guillotine ſupplied the 
repa/t of the priſoners, This aſſertion is corroborated 
by one of theſe authors, by an expreſs and pointed 
ſtatement, that when a ſuſpicion of the fact was 
mentioned to Hall, the keeper of the priſon Dupleſſir, 
he laughed extravagantly, and called it a diſh of 
ci. deuant // All narrators agree, that during this 
period their bread was abominable, their wine 
adulterated, their meat and fiſh full of maggots and 
their garden-ſtuff bad of its kind, ill dreſſed, and full 
of dirt, To complain was not only uſeleſs but 
dangerous ; a murmur produced ill uſage, threats of 
cloſer confinement, or of a transfer to a worſe priſon ; 
if the complainants were numerous, they were de- 
nounced to the adminiſtrators as having formed a 
conſpiracy ; and a youth of ſixteen is actually ſaid to 
have been ſent to the guillotine as a conſpirator, for 
having petulantly expreſſed diſſatisfaction that his 
falt herring was rotten and full of worms. Even 
before the ſtrict regulation took place, which pre- 
vented the introduction of proviſions from without, 
they were far from comfortable; if they ſent to a 
tavern for a fricaſſee, the turnkeys would take up a 
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leg or a wing, and if the bearer remonſtrated that 
the piece would be miſſed, 'ſometimes contented 
themſelves with ſucking off the ſauce, and dipping 
their fingers in what remained in the diſh; Fad 


which they took no pains to conceal from the 


priſoner. e fruit which was ſent by their friends, 
or which they contrived to purchaſe at almoſt its 
weight in gold, paſſed through the hands of thoſe 
harpies, who never failed to diminiſh the quantity, 
without fear of reproach or even of remonſtrance, 
This treatment produced a general ſtate of ill. 
health; moſt of the priſons were crowded with 
ſick ; ſome of them had no infirmary, and in them 
the caſe of the priſoners was truly dreadful ; the 
could not, without great expence and an expreſs appli- 
cation to the committee of public ſafety, attended with 
much delay, obtain a phyſician; and the moſt ordinary 
drugs were not procured without ſimilar expence and 
delay. All this while the patient lay on his bed of ſtraw 
in a crowded room, exhaling peſtilence, and without 
ſuccour. Where there was an infirmary, or in the 
national hoſpital, the fate of the ſick was not much 
ameliorated : the hoſpital differed nominally rather 
than really from a priſon ; the walls were bare and 
damp, the windows ſmall, and the bars ſo thick and 
ſo traverſed as to exclude the air. The patients, 
without regard to the difference of their complaints, 
were placed two in a bed. The phyſicians, choſen 
not on account of their knowledge, but on a certifi- 
cate from their ſection that they were genuine ſans- 
culottes, adminiſtered their panacea, the zi/ane, barle 
water, without variation or conſidering of the — 


or ſtate of the diſorder. When the want of. drugs 1 


was repreſented to one of the adminiſtrators 
„Well, well,“ he anſwered, © we ſhall have 
„ ſome of the apothecaries guillotined ſoon, and 
te then you will have plenty.” Death made the 
molt frightful ravages, his victims were numerous 
beyond calculation : it is hardly neceſſary to ſuppole, 

as 


/ 
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2s one narrator has done, and ſupported it with 


ſome cogent inſtances, ariſing within his own obſer- 
vation, that it was part of Bs ſyſtem of the day to 

rid of great numbers of the priſoners by poi/on ; 
the regimen above deſcribed carries in itſelf certain 
and almoſt inevitable deſtruction, without the neceſ- 
ſity of recurring to laudanum or aconite. 


195 


The following extract from Montgaillard ?, gives Barbarity 


govern- 


an account of the general ſituation of the priſoners, a. 
which cannot be peruſed without ſentiments of ab- 


horrence. For theſe four months the priſoners 
% have been forbid all communication with man- 
« kind, They experience the moſt barbarous treat- 
c ment, and the coarſe food now allowed, and the 
« privation of which is often threatened, is examined 
« by commiſſioners from the committee of public 
« ſafety, and thrown in through openings which 
&« are afterwards carefully ſhut. Women with child 
„ have died in the Engliſh eonvent, now a priſon, 
« in the rue des Fofſes St. Victor, in the Luxem- 
6 bourg, and in the grand Carmes, for want of the 
“relief neceſſary in their condition. *Tis /o much 
* trouble ſaved to the executioner, ſaid Billaud Va- 
© rennes, when he was aſked to order a phyſician 
« for the priſons. In one ſingle chamber forty per- 
“ ſons are confined. Many have petitioned the 
* committee of public ſafety and the public accuſer 
“of the revolutionary tribunal to ſend them to the 
“ ſcaffold, Couthon wrote the following anſwer 
on one of theſe petitions. Woman, (citoyenne,) 
«© you have not yet been long enough in a ſituation that 
6 N 
makes you wiſh for death. 


nt, 


Their ſources of conſolation were few and ſubje& Amuſe. 
to many interruptions. In one priſon they uſed to mente of - 


meet in the evening in a common-room, and ſit at 
a long table; the ladies amuſed themſelves with works 
appropriate to their ſex ; every one brought a light, 


P Suite de I'Etat de la France, p. 67, 
0 2 ſome 


the pris 
ſoners, 
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ſame of the gentlemen read, ſome painted, but a 


profound filence was uſually obſerved. Aſter ſup- 
per, till nine o'clock, they amuſed themſelves with 
the recitation of poetry, compoſed by the pri- 
ſoners, with ſongs and muſic. The increaſe of num- 
bers, additional ſeverities, and the daily murder of 
ſome of their companions, occaſionally embittered 
their meetings ; yet they ſtill continued to amuſe 
themſelves, in ſpite of privations, dangers, and ter- 
rors. Frequent repetition rendered them almoſt in- 
different even to the loſs of their companions. A 
perſon who had been fifteen months confined in the 
Conciergerie, informed major Tench, that during 
that time he ſaw one hundred and ſixty- ſeven perſons 
go out of his room to the guillotine. He deſcribed 
almoſt all theſe victims as ſo conſcious of their in- 
nocence, and ſo reconciled to their fate, that nothing 
but reſignation, indifference, and levity prevailed 
throughout the priſon. It was cuſtomary to warn 
on the preceding eyening thoſe who were to be tried 
the next day; and by a regulation made among 
themſelves, the party tq be tried gave a ſupper on 
that night to the whole room; and if he was ſpared 
for the preſent an remanded back, he was in re- 
turn treated with a dinner at their joint expence. 


The dinner entertainments were few indeed; but 


the ſuppers extremely frequent ?, 

In another priſon where the confinement was 
cloſer, they amuſed themſelves at midnight by the 
light of one ſingle taper, with a mock repreſentation 
of the revolutionary tribunal ; ſome repreſented 
judges, ſome the jury ; they had a public accuſer ; 
the culprits were found guilty of courſe, and guillo- 
tined by a contrivance of one of their beds, The 
public accuſer himſelf was at laſt depoſed, tried, and 
executed ; he roſe from the dead, related the horri- 


ble puniſhments which he ſuffered in the other 


3 Tench's Correſpondence, Letter vii. p. 109. 
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world, and which awaited the judges and jurors. 
Thoſe an ſecret (in cloſe confinement) contrived to 
hold a club by a circvitious communication from cell 
to cell, finding means, notwithſtanding the thickneſs 


of the walls, to be heard from one dungeon to the 


other. The diſcloſure of news was forbid, but now 
and then a more humane gaoler or guard would in a 
whifper communicate ſome public event, the know- 


ledge of which might be ſuppoſed agreeable to his 
hearers : this was reported again with caution, in - 


ambiguous terms, ſuch as, I dreamt ſo and ſo; and 
when it was ſo public that it. might be mentioned 
without ſuſpicion, they celebrated it in poetic com- 

ſitions, ſongs, &c, Such were, the re-conqueſt of 
Toulon, the ſucceſſes of the armies in general, and 
the feaſt in honor of the Supreme Being, from which 
the priſoners formed the moſt flattering hopes. 
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Theſe enjoyments ſolely counterbalanced a life $trianefs 


embittered with daily incteaſing cruelty. They were 9ftbe(pics, 


ſurrounded with ſpies, who endeavoured by aQs of 
the moſt brutal inſolence to force them to complain; 
and if they did not ſucceed, invented Sen 
they could not occafion, rather than fail in gratifying 
their employers. This rendered communication in- 
ſecure, and added a terrible reſttaint to thoſe under 
which they already laboured. The language of their 
gaolers often led them to dread another maſſacre 
like that of September 1792, and haraſſed them by 
continual fears; which were reinforced By the ex- 


cavations made in yards of moſt of the priſons at the 


ſame -period. The gaolers pretended they were 
meant for ſeſs-pools ; but the priſoners feared they 
were defigned for their graves. 


When they retired to their cells, by virtue of the moron of 
compulſory edi& for their ſeparation, their miſeries the night, 


were not terminated; the only cries in the ſtreets 


which were permitted near the walls, were thoſe ' 
calculated to inſpire horror. In the night a fiend of 


o 3 a woman, 
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a woman, with a piercing voice, would cry, A liſt 

& of the fifty or threeſcore perſons who drew prizes 

to- day in the lottery of the guillotine,” If the 
butchery had been leſs numerous, ſhe would fay, 

«© A liſt of the twenty or five-and-twenty ariſtocrats 

4 who were guillotined to-day ; I hope the number 

« will be greater to-morrow.” Sometimes in the 

middle of the night the bell was rung, and all the 
priſoners ſummoned into the yard, where admini- 

ſtrators, by torch-light, attended by guards, waited 

with a liſt of perſons to be carried in carts to other 

priſons for detention, or to the Conciergerie, till th 

ſhould be tried. Theſe transfers were effected wit 

the utmoſt brutality ; age, ſex, or ſituation pro- 

cured no compaſſion. - A lady near her time of 

, lying-in, terrified by the bell, from her | ppg 
of the cauſe of its ringing, was ſeized with the pangs 

of child-birth. She was compelled to deſcend to the 

yard; her name was on the liſt; in vain ſhe in- 
treated and remonſtrated; two ſoldiers dragged her 

towards the cart, till her increaſing agonies at length 
compelled them to place her in the firſt room they 

could | find, where ſhe was, prematurely delivered 

| without attendance or aſſiſtan ee. 
Deliveryof Theſe were not the only means contrived to 
the aQts of ce murder fleep.” By a diabolical mockery of 
| - * juſtice, the acts of accuſation were delivered late 
in the night before the day of trial. A fellow 
hawked them about the priſon with a loud voice, 

calling them, in barbarous pleaſantry, the Evening 

Poſt, This noiſe diſturbed all the priſoners, and 

made ſome hundreds partake of the miſery intended, 
perhaps, for only ten or a dozen. Thoſe to whom 
they were delivered ſometimes could not read them 
for want of light; and if they could, it would have 
availed them but little; they were generally the 

fame in ſubſtance; the crime alledged and the vit · 
neſſes the ſame. They were made out by the infe- 


rior 
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rior agents of Fouquier Tainville, written in a hand 
ſcarcely legible, and miſpelled. The petulance of 
theſe wretches often indicated the fate of the perſon 

to be accuſed by ſome jocular expreſſion, as, Let us 
ſend this woman to her beloved ſpouſe ; and at the top 
of one of the acts of accuſation was written, A head 
&« to be chopped off without mercy.” The change of 
the abode of priſoners, made capriciouſly and unre- 
corded, often rendered the delivery of theſe acts 
matter of difficulty; but the. impatience of the meſ- 
ſengers, and the promptitude of the revolutio 
ſyſtem, obviated delay. If the perſon deſignated was 
not to be found, ſome one whoſe name approached 
to his in ſound, or who had had ſome relation or con- 
nexion with him, ſupplied his place. It was vain 
to remonſtrate, the anſwer was ready; We were 
« ordered to take ten, twelve, or fifteen perſons 
«* from this houſe, and will not go away without our 
number; you may as well take this act of accuſa- 
“ tion as not, for yau certainly muſt have one 
& ſooner or later.“ | | 

Towards the latter end of July 1794, every thing Increaſing 

indicated that greater ſeverities and a more id 5 
evacuation of the priſons was in contemplation. The 
reports of conſpiracies were more frequent, the ſpies 


r COURLET VERMANTO1s was ſon of a counſellor of parliament at 
Dijon, and afterwards an officer in the army, He fell a victim to the 
irregular proceedings of the revolutionary tribunal a day before the 
death of Robeſpierre. He was a priſoner in the priſon Dupleſſs ; hen 
in one of Fouquier Tainville's liſts, the name of Vermantois, canon of 
Chartres, was included ; no perſon of that name being found but him- 
ſelf, he was taken; and in ſpite of his remonſtrances that he was 2 
ſoldier, and not a prieſt, and knew nothing of the facts alledged in 
the act of accuſation, he was condemned by that execrable court, and 
executed the 27th July 1794. Such miſtakes were not uncommon. 
A lady of the name of MAazLLET was brought before the tribunal 
with an act of accuſation meant for a perſon of the name of Maill, 
She informed the judges of the fact; but the public accuſer told her 
it was of no conſequence, ſhe would have been brought to the ſcaffold 
=. ſhortly at any rate; that one day was as good as another ; the jury 
— 4 themſelves ſulkciently inſtructed, and the woman was exe- 
cu | | 


—> more 
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more numerous, the turnkeys more ferocious. The 
priſoners were almoſt entirely prevented from com- 
municating with each other. ring the ſhort pe- 
riod they were permitted to take the air in the yard, 
men employed on purpoſe traverſed it diagonally ; 
and if they ſaw two or three converſing, rudely ſe- 
— them, aſking if they were forming a con- 

irac | 
Fall of Ro- The revolution of the 28th of July, though not 
beſpierie 3 immediately communicated to them in direct terms, 
produced effects perceptibly beneficial. While the 
fue of the conteſt. between Robeſpierre and his op- 
ponents was uncertain, the priſoners were obliged to 
ſeparate at an earlier hour than uſual, and were care- 
fully locked up. When the conteſt was decided, 
the jailors were in doubt whether the ſyſteni of 
terror would not ſtill be continued. They took 
great pains to conceal. the tranſactions without. 
Alarm and terror were inſpired by the ringing of 
the tocſin and the firing of guns. The news was 
how com- diverſely communicated. In one priſon they heard 
municated; jt through the intrepidity of a boy who hawked 
papers about the ſtreets ; he approached the walls, 
crying with a loud voice, © The glorious arreſtation 
&« and execution of Catiline Robefpierre and his ac- 
* complices:“ when the d attempted to drive 
him away, he remonſtrated ſturdily, that there were 
many good citizens in cuſtody who would be glad 
to hear the news, and they ſhould hear it. The 
words of the hawker were caught up by ſome who 
contrived to communicate them, and the tranſport 
ſoon became general. In another gaol, one of the 
guards, who was employed to break the knots of 
priſoners aſfembled in the yard, contrived, as he was 
walking, to utter a word or two now and then which 
communicated the intelligence; and the hearers 
were diligent in making it known to their comrades. 
The was ſo enraged at the diſcovery of this 
13 f fact, 
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fact, that he would not ſuffer the guards to 
come into the priſon, but employed dogs in their 
ſtead *, 


The reign of theſe tyrants, however, drew to- its effefte. 


wards an end. The convention declared that they 
intended to aboliſh the ſyſtem of terror ; the gaolers, 
feeling that their power was declining, and dreadin 
the puniſhment due to their paſt barbarity, pai 
court to the priſoners by voluntarily relaxing many 
of their ſeverities, and permitting the introduction of 
victuals, clothes, letters, and even viſitors. Then 
came to light the numerous devices invented by in- 
genious affection to elude the ſeverity of the law 
and the vigilance of the turnkeys; ſometimes in the 
inſide of a fowl, or in a bundle of aſparagus, while 
victuals were permitted to be ſent; ſometimes in the 
folds, or even the hems of clean linen, a dexterous 
hand contrived to convey the effuſion of a tender 
and faithful heart. In one of the priſons a dog daily 
ruſhed in to kiſs the hand of his confined maſter, and 
carried under his collar the affectionate remembrances 
of an anxious wife. Sometimes pieces of paper, 
dirty, and apparently unimportant, when joined to- 
33 contained an —— diary, tender con- 

olences, or affectionate proteſtations. Soon theſe 
efforts of courageous tenderneſs were rewarded b 
the examination of warrants and diſcharge of pri- 
ſoners, which reſtored happineſs to . 
What, upon inſpection, were the crimes which au- 
thoriſed a confinement ſo rigorous, a death ſo tra- 
gical? Some of the priſoners bad been nobles, ſome 
bad been ' prieſts, bankers, farmers-general ; ſome 
were rich, ſome learned, ſome brave; theſe were all 
uriſtocratt. Some had given offence to the tyrant or 
his ſatraps; theſe were ſiſpected; and ſome were con- 
fined without cauſe and without warrant. 


one of theſe dogs was ludicroully called Robeſpierre, 


Of 
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Fate of Be» Of Benoit, perſonally, there is little to add; he 

noit. hehaved himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his 

employers, as gaoler and ſpy at the Luxembourg, 

that he was promoted to the ſame offices at the larger 

priſon of the Carmes, where he continued for ſome 

time after the death of Robeſpierre : but condign 

puniſhment at length overtook him; he was included 

in the act of accuſation againſt Fouquier Tainville, 

8th May tried, and ſent to the guillotine with him and his ac- 
1795- complices. _ 
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ETIENNE- CHARLES pz LOMENIE pz 
BRIENNE. | 


J HE name of de Brienne, archbiſhop of Sens, 

has been little noticed in the courſe of the 
revolution, though the errors of his adminiſtration 

were the principal means by which it was effected. 

His raſhneſs, preſumption, and timidity diſorganized 

the government; and the plans which, either from 
treachery or folly, he recommended, accelerated the 

events which overturned the monarchy. 

The family of Lomenie was of the antient Limouſin Family 
nobility, and is traced back to the fourteenth cen- fac vie 
tury. He added de Brienne to his family name, 
becauſe one of his anceſtors had eſpouſed a lady of 
that illuſtrious: houſe. Etienne- Charles was born at 1727. 
Paris, and bred to the church, obtained ſucceſſively 1761. 
the biſhopric of Condom, and the archbiſhopric of 1763. 
Thoulouſe . 

Notwithſtanding his clerical character and dig - Profeſſes 
nified ſtation in the church, de Brienne was noted *eilu. 
for the profligacy of his life and the licentiouſneſs | 
of his manners, He made no ſecret ' of his pro- 
feſſion of atheiſm, and attached himſelf to d'Alem- 
bert, and the writers who aſſiſted him in decrying 
revelation and extirpating Chriſtianity, IIe was 1770. 
one of four eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners named to danse, 
take into conſideration the ſtate of monaſteries in iHnks, 
France, and had the addreſs to obtain the principal 
direction of the buſineſs, Entering cordially into 


' Diftionnaire de la Nobleſſe, par M. de la Chenaye des Bois, h 
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the views of his aſſociates, he exerted himſelf fo 
effeQually, that by his means fifteen hundred con- 
vents were ſuppreſſed in France. It is not neceſſary 
to diſcuſs the utility of monaſtic vows, or to ſtate the 
arguments which policy might ſuggeſt either for 
retaining or ſuppreſſing ſuch a number of ſmall 
eſtabliſhments ; but it could furely do no honor to a 
Catholic biſhop to have lifted his hand againſt the 
church ; and it muſt have afforded conſolation and 
triumph to the ſufterers to refle& that they owed their 
diſgrace to an avowed atheiſt. His exertions pro- 
cured him the nick-name of / Anti Moine. 

The biſhop of Orleans having been deſired to 
recommend a clergyman as tutor to the archducheſs 
of Auſtria, afterwards queen of France, applied to 
de Brienne, who nominated the abbE Vermont. 
In gratitude for this kindneſs, Vermont uſed his 
influence to promote the intereſts of his firſt patron ". 
On the death of M. de Beaumont, archbiſhop of 
Paris, great intereſt was employed to obtain that ſee 
for de Brienne. The anti-chriſtian faction afforded 
him their moſt ſtrenuous ſupport, and the queen, at 
the inſtance of Vermont, prevailed on the king to 
conſent to his —— This conſent did no 
diſhonor to the religious principles of Louis XVI. 
he had heard of the learning, genius, and talents of 
the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, but was utterly unac- 
quainted with the immoral parts of his character. 


He was, however, ſoon undeceived. His aunts, the 


princeſs de Marſanne, and ſeveral other reſpectable 

erſonages, expoſed the character of de Brienne in 
fr proper light; the nomination was revoked, and 
Leclerc de Juigné, a prelate of the moſt unexception- 
able character, was raiſed to this high dignity *, 
This circumſtance made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
mind of the king, that when it was propoſed to 


t Memoirs du Jacobiniſine, par Barruel, vol. i. jo 131. 
v Ibid, p. 282, x Ibid. 280. 
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admit this unworthy prelate to a ſeat in the council, 
he anſwered with indignation, © The man does not 
« believe in God “.“ 

Becoming ſenſible that the badneſs of his character Aſpires to 
was a great impediment to his ambitious views, de ** prime 
Brienne aſſumed the maſk of hypocriſy, affected a : 
ſincere converſion, and pretended to be ſolely occu- 
pied in the duties of his dioceſe. He ſtill retained 
the eſteem of the queen, and cheriſhed hopes that 
by her means he might gain the ſituation of prime 
ds inflexibility of ih king afforded little ground 

The inflexibili e ki ittle ground 1737. 
for theſe hopes 3 the embarraſſment of bpublie ar ood 
affairs facilitated the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. 

When Calonne had induced the king to favor his 

plan for convoking the notables, he waited on the 

queen to communicate it to her. He found her 

majeſty ſurrounded by courtiers, who, when the 

project was explained, vied with each other in ap- 
plauding its * The archbiſhop of Thoulouſe 
ex — — — warmth = the _ 

caſion. Pleaſed with this un upport, the 

miniſter ſaid, that he intended to include among the 

notables fourteen or fifteen biſhops ; that he hoped 

de Brienne would have no objeQtion to be one of 

the number, and, as he muſt neceſſarily be acquainted 

with his own order, left the remaining biſhops to his 
nomination, excluding only a few, who were Ca- 

lonne's profeſſed enemies. The archbiſhop gladly De Brienne 
availed himſelf of this opportunity to acquire pa- poſes, 
tronage and ruin the miniſter. All the prelates 
nominated by him were inimical to Calonne, de- 

voted to Brienne, or influenced by the writings of 

Necker *, Thus ſupported, he commenced a ſyſ. 

tematic oppoſition, and finally ſucceeded in driving 

the miniſter from the helm, 


Y Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 38. ® Ibid, 
0 Anecdotes du Regne de Lon XVI, vol. vi. p. 60. 
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and. fue» De Brienne was not the immediate ſucceſſor of 
eveds hun. Calonne ; the place of prime miniſter was conferred 
on M. de Fourqueux, a man of amiable manners 
and unimpeached charaQer ; but ill-health prevented 
his retaining the ſituation longer than three weeks, 
'The reins of government were now confided to de 
Brienne, who was ſoon afterwards tranſlated to the 
archbiſhopric of Sens, and conſtituted principal 
miniſter, with great influence in the departments of 

his colleagues“. 

His popu. He commenced his adminiſtration under the moſt 
lwity. favourable auſpices. The public gave him credit 
for great talents and abilities, and his friends were 
numerous and powerful. The diſgrace of Calonne 
was conſidered as neceflary to the public welfare, and 
the archbiſhop enjoyed for a time great popularity“. 
Oppoſition The efforts of faction, however, were ſpeedily re- 
| — par- newed, De Brienne had diſmiſſed the notables, 
mn many of whom, he ſuſpected, would continue to 
favor Calonne, and determined to ſubmit his plans 
to the parliament of Paris. He ſpeedily evinced that 
it was more eaſy to cavil at the miſtakes of another, 
than fill with credit an arduous ſituation, He 
— the plans which had been propoſed by his 
redeceſſor, but was ſo deficient in judgment, that 
e was incapable of arranging them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to avoid the odium to which his ſituation 
expoſed him. One of theſe plans was a tax on 
landed property and ſeignorial rights, which ought 
to have been firſt preſented, becauſe had the parlia- 
ment refuſed to regiſter it, their conduct would have 
appeared to proceed from ſelfiſh motives, and by 
exciting 2 in the people, have ſtrengthened 
the hands of government. The archbiſhop, afraid 
perhaps of offending the clergy, whoſe property was 


» Rertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 40. Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 30. 
Necker on the Revolution, vel. i. . 15. et ſeq, Hiſtories, 
© Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 8. | 
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implicated in the pro tax, or relying on the 
pularity of the ure, to make his peace after 
— leſs agreeable ſhould have been reſorted to, 
began by ſeveral unpopular edits, among which was 
one permitting the exportation of grain. Atter this 
he propoſed a ſtamp duty, which originated with 
Calonne, and which the parliament refuſed to 
regiſter, alledging, that it was oppreſlive to the 
commercial intereſt, and alghly burdenſome to the 
lower clals of people. This objection, however, 
was not founded in truth. The tax was afterwards 
adopted by the national aſſembly, and produced %. 
twenty-two millions (962, 500/.) a- year, though not 
carried to the extent propoſed by the archbiſhop *. 

At length the miniſter propoſed his land-tax, Land. tax 
which was calculated to have obviated the objection led. 
raiſed againſt the ſtamp duty; but the parliament, | 
having now ſecured popularity, at firſt evaded the 
regiſtration of the edict, b — how many 
more taxes were to be impoſed and when the mini- 

{ter aſſured them this was the laſt, anſwered, they 

could not believe him : they added, that admitting 

his ſincerity, his declaration could not bind his ſuc» Regiſtra- 
ceſlors, and therefore, without examination into its tion re- 
propriety, they refuſed to regiſter the decree. * 

The king, upon this, was induced to hold a bed Bed of 
of juſtice ; at which he commanded the parliament juſtice. 
to retract their refuſal. They declared, however 
contrary to truth, that they had not the power of | 
regiſtering taxes without the conſent of the nation, | 
and demanded a convocation of the ſtates general. | 
This anſwer incenſed the miniſter, and he cauſed | 
them to be baniſhed to Troyes, where they were 
ſoon prevailed on to regiſter the decrees, and re- | 
turned to Paris. | 

Soon afterwards the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury Loan pro. | 
rendered a loan neceſſary. The miniſter, hoping boſed. 


4 See Anecdotes du Regne de Lovis XVI, vol. v. p · 401. | 
that | 
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that the late humiliation of the parliament would 
prevent a ſerious oppoſition, reſolved to obtain from 
them, at once, a decree for four hundred and twenty 
millions ( 19,37 5,000/.), and a ſanction for further 
loans, for the ſervice of 1788, and the four ſucceeding 
years, To aſcertain, however, as nearly as poſlible 
the diſpoſition of the parliament, he privately con- 
ſulted many of the members, who promiſed their 
ſupport. On the day of propoſing the loan, he 
attempted ſurreptitiouſly to introduce it amongſt ſome 
opular decrees, particularly one for granting to 
— all the privileges of Catholics. This 
decree he flattered himſelf would give a great idea 
of his policy, becauſe it was expected from the 
troubles which then agitated Holland, and which 
de Brienne had fomented *, that many of the in- 
| habitants, under favor of the propoſed toleration, 
would emigrate into France with all their wealth. 
Laſtly, that nothing might be omitted which 
could ſecure the paſſing of the decree, it was de- 
termined, that the king, in perſon, ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the regiſtration of the edicts, and that the 
meeting ſhould not be called by the unpopular name 
of a bed of juſtice, but a royal fitting, Had all theſe 
3 been ſecret, they might perhaps have 
een ſucceſsful ; but they were diſcloſed to the Duke 
of Orleans by one Sabatier, a counſellor of par- 
liament, the pretended friend of the miniſter, but 
Edd re- in reality one of the duke's faction. This diſcovery 
giftered by produced an oppoſition, which, after a debate of nine 
compul- hours, reduced the king to the neceſſity of command- 
; ing, by his own authority, the regiſtration of the 
decrees, and occaſioned his baniſhment of Orleans 

to Villers-Cotteret . 
Cor pu: To parry the propoſal of the parliament to con- 
projected, yoke the eſtates general, the archbiſhop propoſed a 
new plan, which was, to eſtabliſh courts of juſtice in 


* Bee Lifs of Dumeurlen, vol, II. p. 38, f $60 a 
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the various provinces of France, and one grand 
court, called cour pleniere, all the members of which 
ſhould be named by the crown, and the excluſive 
buſineſs of which ſhould be to enregiſter the king's 
edicts, This innovation, though de Brienne affetedly 
called it a re-eſtabliſhment of the cour pleniere, was 
deſigned to ſuſpend or ſuppreſs all the ſuperior 
courts of magiſtracy in the kingdom. Apprehenſive 
of violent — 7 he determined to prevent the 
publication of the plan, till the day fixed for enre- 
giſtering the edicts, which was intended to be done 
by a bed of juſtice in Paris, and by royal commiſſioners, 
at the ſame inſtant, in all courts of the kingdom. 
To obviate the neceſſity of intruſting a number of 
clerks with this important ſecret, a private preſs was 


nog 


Conducted 
with great 
ſecrecy ” 


eſtabliſhed at Verſailles, and the printers were ſhut 


up and cloſely guarded. The orders for the depar- 
ture of the intendans paſſed through the office of the 
miniſter of finance, and every feint was uſed to 
prevent diſcovery. This myſterious ſecrecy and 
portentous preparation excited proportionate ſuſpi- 
cion, and as any attempt againſt the magi 

would at that time have been highly unpopular, to 
that the finger of ſuſpicion pointed. The miniſter 
repared the commiſhoners to feel diſguſt at their 


intended miſſion, by his want of confidence, and by 


denying his real intentions whenever they were 


ſuggeſted, The people were alarmed by the calli 
out of the troops, which diſplayed at once the — 


neſs and violence of the government. The ſecret The ſberet 
was nevertheleſs diſcovered by M. d'Eſpremenil, d. 


counſellor of parliament. 'To gratly idle curioſity, 
and prevent the aſcertainment of the real fact, it 


was aſſerted that Eſpremenil had bribed one of the 


printers, and that he had thrown a copy of the 2 


out of the printing · houſe window in a pipkin, 
truth, however, appears to have been, that d'E 
menil obtained a knowledge of the _ 
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Semonville, an intereſted W r wavering be⸗ 
tween the two parties, but who had ſufficient addreſs 
to obtain the confidence of de Brienne. 
Conr plenieve When the king had been induced again to hold 
eſtabliſhed. 4 p27 of juſtice, and force a ſanction by means of his 
authority, the ſtep was ſo unpopular, that thoſe 
members of the patliament who, together with ſome 
of the princes of the blood and officers of ſtate, were 
to have formed the cour pleniere, diſavowed, by a 
public and authentic inſtrument, all ſhare in adviſing 
the meaſure. They were probably encouraged to 
this proceeding by the filent in robation with 
which the king's ſpeech was attended to by the 
whole aſſembly, to whom it was addrefled, and a 
Violent oteſt againſt it ſigned by fix » Theſe mem- 
dicontents. bers were again ſummoned before the king, who, 
only repeating what he had ſaid before, confirmed 
them in their reſolutions ; which they printed and 
diſperſed throughout the kingdom, In the mean 
time, orders had been ſent to Paris for putting ſeals 
on all the bureaus containing the records and papers 
of the parliament, and the provincial parliaments 
were ſuſpended from their functions. Theſe acts 


. diſcontents and riots in many parts of the 
143th July 


om. 
e miniſter now began to feel extreme trepida- 
1788, tion, and to meditate a reſignation, He was con- 
—— firmed in this reſolution by a dreadful hurricane, 
retire. Which threatened ruin to France by its extenſive 
Hurricane: devaſtations, and ſeemed to oppoſe inſurmountable 

25 difficulties to his retaining his ſtation. 
His laſt His laſt acts were marked with the ſame fatality 
meaſures. which had diſtinguiſhed his whole miniſterial career. 
His diſguſt againſt the parliament amounted to a de- 
— of rancour, which induced him to obtain from the 
ng a poſitive promiſe to convoke the ſtates general. 
He alſo invited the academies and the learned men 
to give their opinions on the manner of aſſembling 
8 e 2 the 
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the ſtates, and voting when aſſembled. This inyi- 
tation opened the flood-gates of political diſcuſſion, 
and introduced a torrent of licentious publications, 
which finally overwhelmed the government“. He Retirees; 
was alſo ſaid to have recommended the recal gf 
Necker. This report, though not ſtrictly true, 
probably ſaved his perſon from thoſe viplences he 
would otherwiſe have had reaſon to expect in hi 
reſs through France. When his departure was Ts burned 
wn, the rabble of Paris dreſſed up a manikin to in HA. 
repreſent his perſon, and after a mock proceſſion 
through the ſtreets, attended with many acts of 
violence, and the enforcement of an illumination, 
they burned the effigy, They were preparing to 
repeat the ſame ceremony the next night, hut were 
revented by the military, who, in difperſing them, 
killed and wounded a great number. I; 
De Brienne purſued his journey to Rome, where Made car. 
the pope honoured him with the dignity of car- pink , 
inal, When the revolution was effected, he re- Becom:? 4 
turned to France, and Pr his infamy by — 
taking the oaths required by the aſſembly and for- bibo. 
bidden by the pope. Of one hundred and thirty- March, 
eight bilhops, only four committed this act of Nera. 
2 The pope deprived him of his cardinal's dinalhip. 
tl, | 


t The fury of this inundation may be gathered from the following 
calculation z ** It is aſſerted that it would have coſt a thouſand crowns 
% (126 J.) to purchaſe all the pamphlets and books in ſheets which 
« were publiſhed in Paris on the convocation of the ſtates general, 
« from the month of October 1788 to January 1789. Few of theſe 
« writings ſold for more than three livres (2. 74d.) ; the greateſt part 
« were lold at forty, but many for fix ſous. We may, therefore, rea- 
« ſonably conclude, that in this om=may queſtion alone, the pro- 
« digious number of two thouſand five hundred books were pub- 
00 liſhed,” Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol. vi. p. 103. 

n The accounts reſpecting the adminiftration and retreat of this 
miniſter are not contradictory in any reſpeR, but ſome are more ample 
than others. I have, beſides the Hiſtories, conſulted Necker on the 
Revolution z Bertrand's. Memoirs; Bouille's Memoirs ; the Conjura- 
tion de d'Orleans; and Moore's View. 

| Barruel's Hiſtory of the Clergy, p. 80. 
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20th Feb, - He died in France, in a ſtate of total oblivion and 


1 794» 
Dies, 


—_ 


contempt, not leſs deſpiſed by the atheiſts and re- 
publicans, whoſe good opinion he had laboured to 


acquire, than by thoſe who preſerved reſpect for 


royalty, or love tor religion“. 

He is thus ably characterized by Bertrand: No 
«© man's real character a s ever to have been 
* more miſunderſtood. He was ſuppoſed to poſleſs 
&« energy, becauſe he was violent; learning, becauſe 
e he was poſitive ; genius, becauſe he had vivacity ; 
& talents for governing, becauſe he criticiſed the 
&« adminiſtrations of all his predeceſſors. His friends 
« and adherents, however, have ſince been ſuffi- 
c ciently convinced of their miſtake by the weakneſs 
&« of his reſources, by his ignorance, by the inco- 
6 herence of his ideas, and the abſurdity of his 
«© meaſures /.”” The effect of his adminiſtration was 
ſuch as to expoſe in a forcible light every defect in 
the formation of the old French government. He 


totally falſified, by his conduct, the natural diſpo- 


| fition and views of the king, whoſe power he 


degraded by acts of wanton and ill- timed violence, 
and whoſe perſon and government he expoſed to 
ridicule and abhorrence by unneceſſary exertions 
and ineffectual ſeverities. 


* Memoires du Jacobiniſme par Barruel, vol. i. P · 284. 
I Memoirs, vol. i. P · 45», 
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A MONG thoſe whom the revolution brought 
into notice, and whom the efforts of have 
exhibited to the admiration of mankind, Briſſot 
ſtands eminently conſpicuous. He has been praiſed 
for virtues, genius, and knowledge which he never 
poſſeſſed ; and cited as a model of political perfection, 
though deficient in every requiſite to form a ſtateſ- 
man. The remains of his party triumphed after the 
fall of Robeſpierre ; aud, in order to overwhelm the 
reputation and faction of that tyrant with popular 
odium, they extolled, beyond meaſure, every a& 
of his political rival and his aſſociates; and raiſed 
Briſſot to unmerited celebrity, that Robeſpierre and 
his adherents might be depreſſed by the compariſon. 
Briſſot was born at Chartres in the Orleannois *. 14th Jan, 
His father was a fraiteur, or maſter of an eating- y;175*, 
houſe. By the profits of his trade he was enabled education. 
to afford his children, who were at leaſt thirteen in 
number, a good education. Jaques Pierre having studies the 
purſued his ſtudies with conſiderable ſucceſs, was law 


m The events of Briſſot's life anterior to the revolution are prin- 
eipally derived from a work called the Life of Briſſot, written by 

himſelf 3“ which is a tranſlation of a pamphlet publiſhed by him under 
the title of Reponſe de Jaques Pierre Briſſot à tous les libelliites 
ui attaquent fa vie paſſẽe ; and from a Life of 


go ont attaque, 
riſſot prefixed to the London edition of his Eſſay on the Commerce 
of America; which is in part abridged from the above, though with 


ſome additions and many errors. 


P 3 deſigned 
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deſigned for the bar, and ſerved five years as clerk to 
ſeveral attornies in the country and in Paris. But 


he was ſoon diſguſted with the law, and applied to 


changes 
his name; 


uits the 
fudy of the 
law 


Writes ih 
Me tour ier 
de l' Ku- 
rope. 


literature and languages. 

* accidentally acquainted with two Eng- 
liſhmeh, he reſdlved to learn their language; and 
that occurrence decided his fate. He was ſeized 
with a love for Engliſh manners and cuſtoms, and 
changed his name, that it might appear like that of 
an Engliſhman, In compliance with the mode of 
his country, and for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf from his brothers, 2 had aſſumed the name 
of Ouarville, from a village where his father poſſeſſed 
ſome property, and now changed that appellative to 
Warville, the Engliſh WV ſounding like the French 
diphthong Ou. | | 

The peruſal of 1 10 books completed his dif. 
guſt to the law, which he quitted without taking the 
gown. This act diſobliged his parents, and he pur. 
ſued his ſtudies with no other dependence than the 
bounty of ſome friends at Paris, his own talents, mo- 
deration, and frugality. At the death of his father, 
he paid the ſums which had been advanced; and his 


remaining income enabled him, though not without 


conſiderable difficulty, to continue his ſtudies two 
years longer, 

While he was thus occupied, the proprietor of 
le Courier de PEurope, having been obliged to leave 
England on account of a diſpute with the Stamp- 
office, formed a project of publiſhing his news- paper 
at Boulogne on an improved plan. Briflot ſays, that 
he was applied to by this perſon to ſuperintend that 
department of his paper known by the title of Varictes, 
This is not probable, even according to his own 
account; which repreſents him buried in ſolitude, 
and tnerely occupied in the purſuit of learning, 
without any effort to attract public notice. He 


conducted the paper, till government interfering, 


prevented 
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prevented a continuance of the publication.. Briſſot 
then left Boulogne and returned to Paris. 

On his arrival he is ſaid to have been admitted a Myſteri- 
counſellor in parliament, but he does not ſtate the f, 1. f 
fact himſelf ; he only obſerves that he reſumed his * 
firſt tudies ; and there is no account of his having, 
at any time, practiſed as an advocate. The tranſ- 
actions of Briſſot's early life are involved in an in- 
ſcrutable myſtery, which ſeems to confirm the aſſertion 
of a late illuſtrious author, that he was employed as 
a ſpy in the lower departments of the police e, both 
in and out of France. He probably quitted this occu- 
pation ſome time before the revolution, and was 
afterwards anxious to eradicate every trace of his 
having engaged in it“. 

On his return from Boulogne to Paris, Briſſot re- His pub- 
ſolved to commence an important work. Two ob- lications. 
jects were open to his attacks; religion and govern- 
ment. The efforts of Rouſſeau, and of Voltaire and 
bis diſciples, affording no hopes of fame or profit 
from decrying religion, he reſolved to dire his 
efforts againſt government. Conceiving the eſta- 

„ bliſhment to be moſt eafily wounded by a ſide- 1780. 
6 blow,” he produced two octavo volumes, intitled 


the Theory of Criminal Laws. In the plan and com- 


* Brifſot's Life, which, according to the French title, ought to be 
very explicit and (atisfaRory, is deficient in both theſe particulars. It 
furniſhes few dates, and thoſe are doubtful z it ſtates many facts am- 
biguouſly and inconcluſively ; and, on the whole, ſeems the production 
of a man who is deſirous, by an affectation of candour, to prevent re- 
ſearch and defeat inquiry, His anonymous Biographer has ſupplied 
ſome of theſe deficiences, but in a manner which evidently proves that 
he has made aſſertions reſpeing which he was not duly informed, 
Briſſot ſays „ that his employ did not laſt for any length of fe. (See 
Life, p. 16.) His Biographer ſtates its duration to have been about 
two years, See Commerce of America with Europe, p. f. of the In- 
troduction. 

v Burke, ges the firſt of his three Memorials, p. 73. 

P I do not mean to aſſume theſe as poſitive fats i but there is reaſon 
to preſume that Hurke would not have advanced ſuch an aſſertion 
— he does it with great diffidence) had he not derived his in. 

ormation from what he conſidered good authority, Robeſpierre aſſerts 
the ſame fact, See Robeſplerre à ſes Commettans, vol, II. p. 17. 
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poſition of this work the author avows ſeveral de- 
feQs ; but ſays it was applauded by ſome Reviewers, 
though torn in pieces by others ; that it procured 
him the friendſhip of the moſt zealous defenders 
of human nature, and the applauſe of M. la 
Cretelle. 
This publication was followed by two Diſcourſes, 
which were crowned by the academy of Chalons-ſur- 
Marne: the one, on the Reform of Criminal Laus; 
the other, on the Reparation due to innocent Perſons 
unjuſtly accuſed. He allo began a work which was 
afterwards completed in ten volumes, called A Phi- 
loſophical Library of the Criminal Laws, The object 
of this work was to diffuſe thoſe principles of liberty 
which guided the Engliſh and Americans, by inſert. 
ing many pieces which aimed at great political re- 
forms. He likewiſe wrote a volume concerning Truths 
or, Thoughts on the Meant of attaining Truth in all 
the Branches of Human Knowledge, which was in. 
tended as an introduction to a greater work, 

None of theſe productions have come under my 
inſpectlon. The author ſpeaks of them with the 
affection of a parent, and cites a few ſavourable 
teſtimonies from Reviews and private cor reſpond. 
ence, Madame de Gevlis mentions them with little 
reſpect: ſpeaking of a ſubſequent period ſhe ſays, 
« did not even know that Briſſot was the author 
« of five or ſix large volumes very little known 
« (tree Ignore) nt that time, and very indifferent 
% productions; I have read them ſince !.“ 

Bridot's acquaintance with living languages ex- 
tended to the Engliſh, German, Italian, and Spaniſh 
he had recently added to his other ſtudies chemiſtry, 
phyſics, anatomy, and religion, In theſe and many 
other branches of knowledge, he boaſted that he 
had important information to diſcloſe to the world, 


38 dp ls Conduite de Madame de Oenlie depuis Ia Revolution, 
5.1 , 
He 
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He had remarked that, if philoſophical books Goes to 


« were the beſt vehicle of political revolutions, great 
& obſtacles oppoſed its efficacy. The career of genius 
« was impeded by the dread of the Baſtille : the 
% labours of the 8 were ſtopped by their ap- 
% prehenſion of the police: the bookſellers alone 
&« ſet prohibitions at defiance. The difficulty, there- 
“ fore, was not to procure a fale, but to find au- 
&« thors and printers, — placing the one and 
te the other in foreign countries, a remedy exiſted 
« againſt the double impediment ; for the avarice of 
* ſmugglers would afterwards inſure the intro- 
& qduttion of the books into France. Full of this 
“ idea, he imagined that the project of ſpreading 
« through France great political principles might 
« eaſily be effected, were ſome intrepid and en- 
„ lightened friends of liberty to form a coalition, to 
« ſix their reſidence and compoſe their works in 
« London, a city where the freedom of individuals 
« is maintained in the higheſt degree; and after- 
« wards, were they to print them in either Switzer« 
« land or Germany, countries where the paper and 
« the various expences of the preſs are cheaper, and 
« from whence ſuch works might with more faci- 
„ty be introduced and diſſeminated through 
* France, 'Iheſe memoirs might be collected toge- 
* ther into a kind of periodical work, under the title 
* of An univerſal Correſpondence on Points which are 
* intere/ting to the Welfare of Man and of Society. 
* He communicated his proſect to men who poſſeſſed 
* the reputation of glowing with an abhorrence again/t 
% deſpotiſm. They received it favourably z they en- 
% couraged him; they promiſed him every kind of 
« ſupport. He ſecured a printer and bookſeller, at 
* that time eminent in Germany, who undertook to 
« engage in this buſineſs, to reprint and to circulate 
« copies in the north of * ; and he kept his 
« word, The ſource from whence a literary inun- 


* dation might have flowed in upon all France was 
„% Switzer s 
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« Stoitzerland, Geneva and Neufehatel then offered 
„ the principal affortment of prohibited books, and 
© he travelled thither, During his reſidence at 
© Geneva he became acquainted with Claviere, 
Geneva did not ſuit his purpoſe, but Neuchatel 
&© offered ev advantage, and to Nerfchatel he 
« gave the preference, Sure of the reprinting and 
« of the diſtribution of the work, and relying upon 
4 his co-operators at Paris, he haſtened to London, 
e and publiſhed his Proſpectus. The firſt numbers 
t came out in the moſt rapid ſucceſſion. He ſpared 
« neither money nor labour to give ſolidity to the 
« eſtabliſhment, He unſuſpectingly conceived that 
&* he ſhould have been ſeconded by thoſe who, binding 
« themſelves under the moſt ſacred oaths, had 22 
% affiſtance and materials. They profeſſed themſelves 
« ready to fign articles even with their own blood, But 
& he rejected this idea, and refuſed to accept of an 
« written compact whatſoever. His affociates ſported 
« with every obligation, Although deſerted, he 
«© had the reſolution to publiſh two volumes of this 
« correſpondence. They were favourably received 
« and reprinted in Germany; but the Engliſh and 
% Neufchatel editions were ſeized in France: not a 
« ſingle copy got abroad ; ſo that this work, which 
« might have aſſiſted in preparing the reign of free- 
« dom, continued unknown in that country, He 
« loſt by this undertaking more than ten thouſand 
6% livres (437 J. 103.) “. 

I have copied the laſt paragraph from Briſſot's own 
account of the tranſaction; becauſe, I think, allow» 
ing for the author's vanity in ſuppoſing himſelf the 
firit who had pg a project long before adopted, 
and allowing for his caution in ſuppreſſing ſome 
facts and falſifying others, it affords a ſtrong illuſ- 
tration of the conſpiracy reſpecting which Barruel 
and Profeſſor Robiſon have advanced ſuch irrefra- 


r Sec Life, p.z7 to 32. | 
gable 
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gable proofs, It ſhews the nature of the conſpira 


3 
and the means of giving it effect; and points early 
to the ſame objects which are indicated by Barruel 
and Robiſon. The probable cauſe of Briſlot's being 
deſerted is, that the party with whom he was con- 
netted ſuſpected that he was a ſpy for government, 
or were apprehenſive leſt his imprudence and levity 
might, in the ferment which prevailed at Geneva, 
make ſome diſcoveries highly detrimental to their 
cauſe, | 


Briſſot, though diſappointed and impoveriſhed, 583. 


was not diſcouraged ; he reſolved to go to England 
that he might from thence diſſeminate his principles 
in France. He had before inveſtigated the Engliſh 
Conſtitution on the ſpot *, and now thought, in ſpite of 
its defects, it was a model for thoſe ſocieties who 
were deſirous of changing their form of government, 
To elude the vigilance of the French adminiſtration, 
he propoſed to publiſh a Journal written in London, 
nd containing a Deſcription of the Art and Sciences in 
England, the greater part of which he intended to 
devote to an inveſtigation of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
The French miniſtry, after muny difficulties, granted 
a privilege for this Journal on condition that, being 
printed at London, it might be reprinted at Paris, 
n this work he allo endeavoured to give ſome in- 
formation reſpecting the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, 
with a view © to accelerate the moment when that 
* region ſhould be open to all nations,” After 
the publication of twelve numbers, forming two 
octavo volumes, the work was diſcontinued, 


# Briſſat's firſt viſit to England is ſaid by his Biographer to have 
taken place in 1777. I did not mention it in its place becauſe I knew 
no particular circumſtances attending it; and I have noticed it in this 
place exactly in the words and in the manner of Briſſot himſelf; be- 
cauſe I think his cautious mode of adverting to it ſeems to afford a 
preſumptive proof that he was ſent, as Burke has ſaid, as a ſpy from 
the police, or on ſome other iniquitous errand, The reader will re- 
collect that Briſſot, though he affefts to throw open to bis enemies the beck 


of biz life, has involved this and many other parts of it in a ſtudied 


obſcurity, 


At 


Goes to 


Englandy 


1734, 


Nisly- At the ſame time, Briſſot had formed a plan of 
um,. eſtabliſhing in London a centre of correſpondence 
| and reunion with all the learned men and politicians 
of Europe, under the appearance of a lyceum, ſimilar 
to thoſe at Paris. It was my wiſh,” he ſays, © to 
create that univerſal confederation of the friends of 
& liberty and of truth, which more fortunate philo. 
« ſophers than myſelf have realiſed at Paris ſince the 
French revolution.” His ſucceſs was prevented, as 
he ſays, by the perverſe diſpoſition of a partner, 
whom he does not name; but whom he repreſents 
| as the dupe of treacherous inſtigations ; and by the 
May 2784. inceſſant perſecutions of the French miniſtry. One 
cauſe of his failure, and of his quitting England, 
which he has omitted to mention, is recorded by his 
Biographer, namely, that he was arreſted þy his 
printer; and his projects had left him in ſuch a ſtate 
of penury, that he was indebted to the generoſity of 
a friend for his liberation. Soon after his releaſe he 
returned to Paris. | | 
Nis quar. During his reſidence in England he had quarrelled 
args with de Morande, editor of the Courier de Þ Europe ; 
and the enmity of that Journaliſt is ſaid to have oc- 
caſioned the ſeverity with which Briſſot was treated 
by the French government. | 
bis com- A publication of peculiar audacity and virulence, 
d. Bade written by one Pelleport, was ſo offenſive to the 
French miniſtry, that they offered a thouſand /ouir- 
d'or for apprehending the author. Induced by this 
reward, de Morande inveigled Pelleport to Boulogne, 
and delivered him up to the French government. 
| Briſſot having been acquainted with Pelleport at 
z#th July London, was pointed out as a co-operator in his 
. publication, arreſted, and ſent to the Baſtille*, 


t There are many reaſons for doubting the correAneſs of the ac- 
count given by Briſſot of his arreſt, and the motives of it. His Bio- 
grapher differs from him in narrating the particulars ; but, for want 
of a better authority, I have related the tafts as they are detailed by 
Briſſot, with ſome additions from his Biographer. 
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In this ſituation Briſſot applied to madame de and dif 


Genlis, then well known as an author, who in- 
tereſted the duke de Chartres, afterwards Orleans, 
in his behalf; and ſuch effectual ſolicitations were 
made, that after a confinement of leſs than two 
months he was liberated, on condition that he ſhould 
not return to England. This is the only account of 
his confinement which is now public; but I am in- 
clined to think, that if the records of his commit- 
ment had been fairly given to the world, they would 
have expoſed ſome fads relative to his original em- 
ploy under government. He ſeems to have been 
1 anxious to conceal theſe facts; for when 
the regiſters of the Baſtille were publiſhed, under tne 
title f La Baſtille devoilce, he ſuppreſſed that part 
of the book which contained the reaſons of his com- 


mitment, and wrote the article himſelf, in a manner 


which conveyed very little information“. 
Madame de Genlis ſays, that Briffot was totally 
unknown to her, even by name, till ſhe effected his 


releaſe from the Baſtille; and that he afterwards 


made his addrefſes to mademoiſelle Dupont, who 
was in the ſervice of mademoiſelle d' Orleans . In 
this ſtatement madame de Genlis is miſtaken, It ap- 

from Briſſot's own Narrative *, from the re- 
port of Breteuil the miniſter, quoted in the ſame 
work *, from the account given by his Biographer, 
and from a Letter publiſhed in the Correſpondence 


ſecrite, and afterwards reprinted in /a Baſtille de. 


voilee ®, that he had been long married to made- 
moiſelle Dupont, and had left her, with a child four 
months old, in England. This lady is commended 
by madame Roland as a pattern of affection, in- 
duſtry, and domeſtic virtue. 


u Pregis de Ja Conduite de Madame de Genlis, p. 38. 
* See Battille devoilte, troiſiè me livraiſon, p. 75. 

Precis de la Conduite de Madame de Geala, p. 39+ 
2 P. 48. * P. 44+ 
„ Quatrizme livraiſon, p. 


Appel à [impartiale Poſterits, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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Having obtained bis liberty, he reſumed his lite. 
occupations ; and publiſhed 72 Letters to the 
Emperor Foſeph Il. concerning the Right of Emigration, 
and the — of the People to revolt. Theſe Letters 
were circulated in Germany, but ſuppreſſed by the 
ice in France. They were occaſioned by the 
emperor's edict againſt rem ir yr and by the puniſh- 
ment of Horiah, the chief of the Walachian inſur- 
gents. In the next year, he produced Philo/zphical 
Letters on the Hiſtory of England, a work which, 
though ſimilar in title, was diametrically oppoſite in 
principles to one publiſhed in England, and attributed 
to lord Lyttleton, though, in fact, written by doctor 
Goldſmith, Briſſot's book was not ſucceſsful. He 
alſo publiſhed A Critical Examination of the Travels 
of the Marquis de Chatelleux in North America, in 


which he defended the cauſe of the flaves, the peo- 


ple, and the Quakers, againſt the attacks of the 
marquis, whom he calls a military wit. At this 
period Briſſot changed his ſentiments on govern- 
ment ; and transferred the admiration he had felt 
for the mixed conſtitution of England, to the re- 
publican form adopted ia America, He conſidered 
an alliance and ſtrict commercial connexion with the 


| United States an object of the firſt importance to 


Appointed 
ſecretary to 
the chan - 
cery of 
d'Orleans 3 


France; and, aſſiſted by Claviere, wrote a volume 
on the ſubject, intitled, The Commerce of America 
evith Europe, particularly with France and Great 
Britain, ſtated and explained. A tranſlation of this 
awork was publiſhed in England and in America. 
An advantageous alteration was now made in 
Briflot's circumſtances, he was received into the 
-houſehold of the duke of Orleans. He was em- 
ployed by Ducreſt, the.duke's chancellor, as ſecretary 
general of the chancery, with a falary of a thouſand 
crowns (2 50l.), and apartments in the Palais Royal. 
Briſſot ſays, * Ducreſt wiſhed eagerly to attach me 
5 to his adminiſtration, which he was anxious to 


& a dread 


« ſignalize by great and ſalutary meaſures. I felt 
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« a dread of this kind of engagements ; but he 


« cleared all obſtacles away, and a particular cir- 


4 cumſtance determined me to accept the poſt “.“ 


Madame de Genlis, however, relates the fact in a 
manner leſs flattering to Briſſot's importance. She 
ſays, that ſhe endeavoured to diſſuade mademoiſelle 
Dupont from marrying a man without fortune, and, 
according to her opinion, without abilities. Findin 
the young lady decided in her choice, ſhe promiſ- 
to ſolicit a ſmall appointment for Briſſot, and ob- 
tained from the duke of Orleans, when he ſucceeded 
to his paternal eſtate, the place which Briſſot occu- 
pied. He waited on madame de Genlis, together 
with his wife, to return thanks for a favor ſurpaſling 
his moſt ſanguine hopes, but never renewed the 
viſit, or ſhewed the leaſt gratitude towards his 
benefactreſs. He was unwilling that his wife ſhould 
frequent a family where many of the ſervants re- 
membered her being on a level with themſelves “. 

To merit the favors he received, Briſſot employed 
his pen in forwarding the views of his patron, He 
wrote a pamphlet againſt the adminiſtration of the 
archbiſhop of Sens, intitled, No Bankruptcy ; or 
Letters to à Creditor of the State concerning the Im- 
Poſſibility of a National Bankruptcy, and the Means of 
reſtoring Credit and Peace. 

Though this pamphlet was publiſhed without 
name in the title-page, Briſſot was diſcovered to be 
the author, and a /ettre de cachet was iflued againſt 
him, but he obtained intelligence of his danger, and 
eſcaped into Holland, where a party was attempting 
to effect a change of government, but did not ſuc- 


ceed. He then, contrary to his promiſe when he tt Bng- 


was diſcharged from the Baſtille, went to England. 
From England he proceeded to Mechlin, and be- 


© Life, p. 50. | 

2 N la Conduite, &c. p. 39. See allo the Hiſtory of the 
Brifſotins by Camille Defmoulins, p. 9. 3 
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editor of came editor of a news-paper, called Le Conrier 
ee Belgique. 
4 While Briſſot remained in France, a ſociety had 
been eſtabliſhed under the name of Amis des Neirs, 
the pretended object of which was to obtain the total 
abolition of negro ſlavery. Briſſot was one of the 
earlieſt members, and even pretends that he was the 
founder of this ſociety. To forward the views of 
June 1788. the Amis de Neirs, he reſolved to make a voyage to 
America, and ſeems to have entertained thoughts of 
ſettling there, which he was eaſily induced to reſign. 
Diſmiſſed A change having taken place in the houſehold of 
byOrleans. his patron, Briſſot was diſcharged, or more probably 
the nature of his employment was altered. 
His opi- In the ſervice of Welw he had many opportu- 
— ee b nities of . acquainted with men who conſi- 
raters. dered themſelves deſtined to effect a revolution, but 
| he was diſguſted with their immorality, and they en- 
June 1788. tertained no eſteem for him. He quitted France 
Goesto with a perſuaſion that the period of revolution was 
* diſtant; but he had not paſſed many months in 
America before he was informed that a convocation 
of the ſtates general was reſolved on, and he probably 
received a ſummons to return. He committed to 
writing the obſervations made during his reſidence 
in the United States, and afterwards publiſhed them 
under the title of New Travels in America. 

2789. At his return, Briflot found the public engaged in 
Writes a all the violence of political diſcuſſion, which preceded 
pamphlet. the aſſembly of the ſtates general. He wrote a plan 

of conduct for the deputies of the people, which ſhared 

the fate of the numerous pamphlets of the day. 
14th July, There is no room to doubt that Briſſot co-operated 
neten with the Orleans faction in thoſe meaſures which 
of ay produced the revolution, but his preciſe efforts are 
Baſblle. not aſcertained. At the period of the capture of 
the Baſtille, he was preſident of the ſection Des Filles 
St. Thomas, 'and by ſome accountable accident, * he 
. 7 : a) 8, 
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ſays", the. keys of that fortreſs, and the ſword of 


de Loſme, the major-general, were brought to him . 


There is no reaſon to call this an unaccountable- 
accident; Briſſot was known to be a friend of 
Orleans, and thoſe _— had inſtigated the riots 
which produced the of the Baſtille- were 
determined that the keys — Mo be intruſted 2 
to a friend of that prince. 
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At the revolution the reign of the journaliſts Publiſhes a 


and Briſſot immediately eſtabliſhed -a daily 

per, under the title of Le Patriote Frangois. This 
urnal was devoted to revolutionary principles, 
highly 1 every breach of law and ſocial 
order, had attained power, and was 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed for a ſeries of violent ſtric- 
2 on the oppoſite faction, which * never 


name of i was little known. He ſeems to have 
adhered to the Orleans faction, though he was not 
ſo active as other partiſans of that prince. He was 

one of the committee eſtabliſhed at the Hotel, de de 
Ville, to inquire into the conduct of Orleans in the 
conſpiracy of the fifth and ſixth of October. They 


ſhewed the moſt derided partiality in their procheds 
ings, and contrived to ſhape is inquiry in ſuch a 
manner, that it was almoſt impoſſible to convict the 
offenders. When the national affembly changed 
the place of its fitting from Verſailles to Paris, he 
attended with a deputation of citizens, and, as 
ſpeaker,” congratulated them on the event. This 
removal was effected by the intrigues and criminal 
exertions of Orleans, and the congratulation, which 
had been previouſſy concerted with uur of was: 
ighly acceprable ones br Eh i, bibs 


7 Baſtille devoille, — Livraiſoa, * 75. 
: Impartial Hiſtory, vols i. p. 129» - 
d Conjuration de Orleans, vol. ii. p. 392, : 
| Hiſtories, Debates, _ Moore's View, vol. ii, p. 39 · 
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4 of different ſexes, and of all ranks, 
4 mitted ; but it was expreſsly forbidden to take off 


BRISSOT. 


Briſſot did not often appear at the Jacobin club, 
but in the ſociety of Amis des Noirs he was ative 
and indefa 1 bl He promoted every meaſure 
which tended to procure the unconditional emanci- 

tion of. the people of colour, to place them on a 
— with the white planters, and procure to the 
coloniſts the barren honor of ſending repreſentatives 
to the French legiſlature. This ſociety was not in- 
ſtituted merely tor the purpoſes expreſſed by its 
name, but as a point of union for all thoſe pre- 
tended philoſophers, who favoured the moſt extenſive 

revolution and diſorder * The conduct of 
the members, and the affectation of perfect freedom 
and equality In at — m 8, tend to con- 
firm this fuck Playfair This affembly, called 
« Friends of the d might with meg e 
« have = 4 —_ Enemies of the whites ; it was 
« ſchool for equality and abfurdity, There people 
might be ad- 


4 dhe Hat or ſalute the company; ſo that Bxiſſot 
nn Fe —— 
« could bring on, and the 

„ were jumbfed inte 1 with tho virtuous 
460 — de la Rochefo without more 
% ceremony. than porters in the tap- room of an 
« ale-houſe '. The effects of this aſſociation were 
ſtrictly conſonant to its imputed cauſes, — 
after. the revolution, the trade of France languith 
and the only branch of commerce which remained 
floutiſhing was. the trade ta, the ſugar colonies. 
The efforts of the Amit der Narr threw the merchants 


intereſted in this trade into the utmaſt conſternation, 
and in the end their alarms 2 but too well 


founded. A mulatto Kom Rt 
Ogé, was admitted to this 1 n nd ene ſo 
— Memoires * Pee es, vol. il. 4. 
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inflamed with the declamations in favor of liberfy 
and equality of rights, that at his return to the 
colony he put . at the head of a troop of 
rebellious mulattoes and negroes, who, 173 — their 

number was ſmall, c devaſtation 
into the poſſeſſions and habitations of the colo 
Oge, after a ſeries of inhuman acts, was taken, 
expiated his crimes by à death equally barbarous ; 
he was broken''on the wheel, and left to in 
tortures *, N alarmed many perſons in 
France, who. 4 ugh well diſpoſed to favor 
revolutionary im 50 e, were terfiſied at the diſaſters 
and the cruel res, Her with which the 
colonies were threatened ve was at the head 
of the remonſtrating Mirabeau and Robe - 
lerre were cobſplevons 7 of the Amis des 
oirs. Several decrees were obtained ſo prejudicial 
to the intereſts of the colony, that the repreſentatives 
retired in diſguſt from the aſſembly *. Briſſot was 
invariably a 1 the cauſe; his paper 
was devoted to it, and conſidered ſo likely to produce 
the defired effects, that ſeveral numbers were carried 
out to the Weſt Indies, in which the ſoldiers and 
fallors were taught to ſpread the doctrine of equality. 
His Travels in — were principally written to 
favor the fame cauſe; and he made a ſpeech in the 
Jacobin club, Sed all France to perſevere in 
demanding that people of colour ſhould be admitted 
to the 2 30 of man. Theſe baleful exertions 4 


— ſurrections, maffacres, and devaſta 
efolated the whole vlony, and threatened 
top mpg Arg org Born 
were en ted by the in 
1 5 tors, ben ede always comb by in dos 
s Noirs, and icularl 7 Briſſot, as well after he 
became a legilltor a before, Th The planters Ware. ot 


» SeeB den bt been e. | 
— ny * * wh 


Q2 | length 


and wickedly excites the ſtorm of 


BRISSOT, 
length obliged to reſign. their cauſe ts une and 
7. | | 


It is not my intention to ' diſcuſs the abſtract 
eſtion of negro ſlavery, or even to conſider how 
propriety required that in times fo turbulent, a 

patriot ſhould have ſacrificed ſome portion of 

is feelings, and even of his judgment, to the tran- 
quillity of his country and to the ſecurity of its 
colonies. Rectitude of intention affords little excuſe 


for political delinquency of conſiderable magnitude, 


eſpecially for thoſe politicians who have the advan- 
tage of hearing their ſentiments ably combated ; but 


if a mode of conduct in itſelf problematical or 


hazardous can be aſcribed: to ſelfiſh or . diſhoneſt 
motives, no terms of execration are ſufficiently em- 
phatical to ſtigmatize the man who thus wantonly 
ular commo- 
his own. The 
the views of the 
en from Bertrand. 


tion, to anſwer ſome baſe purpoſe 
following narrative, explaini 
ſociety of Amis des Noir, is 
A Chevalier de St. Louit, named de le, had 
rendered ſervices to Bertrand, and was in the habit 
of communicating ſuch facts as he was enabled to 
learn b mins ſocieties of every deſcription, 
Converling on the troubles of St, Domingo, he en- 
tered into ſome details which ſurpriſed the miniſter, 
To explain the manner in he had acquired 
his information, de Langle ſtated, that he was in- 
timately acquainted with the miſtreſs of Raimond, 
the mulatto, who was agent for the colony ; that 
this man had the greateſt confidence in ber, and 


allowed her to read all his papers ; that, of courſe, 
ſhe = partie 6 4 


ular of his correſpondence 


reſpeQing, St, Domingo, all which ſhe divulged to 


, 
1. 


p Keg Hiſtories | 'Debates, al durnale, E larly 10 Mercure 
Francois, vols. Mai, odd Novem z &t Delembee, 1791 
8 te pi ov od Mare, 796. 122 Edwards's Hiſtory of 
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the chevalier, being diffatisfied with Raimond for 
not paying her ſo liberally as ſhe expected. From 
her intelligence it appeared, that all the troubles of 
the colonies had been excited, and were kept up by 
the mancguvres of the Amis des Noirs. It alſo ap- 
peared, that a conſiderable contribution had been 
raiſed from the richeſt mulattoes of St. Domingo, 
and ſent to Paris. The correſpondence in Raimond's 
poſſeſſion related to all theſe facts, and Bertrand 
commiſſioned the chevalier to perſuade the lady 
. 1 to examine the papers, and read thoſe of the 
oldeſt date with ſuch attention as would enable her 
to repeat the heads of what they contained, This 
- commiſſion was faithfully executed. In a few days 
de Langle read to his employer a note dictated by 
the woman, containing deſcriptions of the contents 
of ſeveral parcels of papers. The firſt con- 
— of — and 1 <1 —— — 
1790 and 1791, for the pu 

. exciting, — and ſupporting the inſurree. 
tion; and alſo copies of printed pamphlets and 
hand-bills, which were to be diſtributed in the 
colony. The ſecond parcel contained a draft of a 
„ and the regiſter of a contribution to be raiſed 

St. Domingo, amounting to upwards of ſeven 
millions (366,250/.); great part of this money was 
to be ſent to Paris, to reward the paſt, and purchaſe 
the new ſervices of ſeveral members of the aſſembly 
and of the Jacobin clubs, to pay lawyers, writers of 
—— and journaliſts, to defray the expence of 
printing, placards, &c. The third parcel conſiſted 
of original letters, addrefſed to Raimond by his 
correſpondents in St. Domingo, with notes of his 
anſwers. One of theſe letters announced, that 
nearly a million (43,750 J.) had been ſent to Paris, 
en attendant mieux. And it ap by one of 
Raimond's anſwers, that Briſſot had been intruſted 
with three hundred thouſand livres (13, 125 l.); 
Condorcet with one hundred and fifty thouſand 
5 0 C3 526%; 
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65261.); the abbs Gregoire eighty thouſand 
91 and Petion ſix As we (2615 l). 

obeſpierre would accept of no money, either for 
the purpoſe of diſtribution or as a jon, but 
ſerved the cauſe with unabated zeal. M. Bertrand 
was deſirous to obtain poſſeſſion of theſe important 
papers, and had entered into a ation for that 
urpoſe, which promiſed the completeſt fucceſs, but 
e was diſappointed, firſt by the abſence of Raimond, 
who went to paſs the ſummer at Auteuil, and 
finally, by the cataſtrophe of the tenth of Auguſt, 
If this ſtatement is true, the views of the Amit des 
Noirs are completely aſcertained, and their conduct 
is ſufficiently flagitious to devote them to abhor. 
rence. The evidence is not by any means perfect, 
but conſidering the nature of the caſe, it warrants 
belief. Bertrand had too much fagacity to be im- 


ſed upon by an unfounded ſtory ; the details are 
— . and have — — of - cor. 
rectneſs; de Langle had received favors and ex- 
pected more, and M. Bertrand corroborates his 
aſſertions by ſtating, that he had often received 
private and early intelligence from him, which he 
uſually found exact. Briſſot himſelf acknowledges 
that a report of his having enriched himſelf by Nag 
exertions in this cauſe had been circulated. He poſi- 
tively denies the fact, and avers, that the part he took 
in behalf of the people of colour had been extremely 
detrimental to his intereſts ; and that he was never 
reimburſed what he had advanced. This aſſertion 
is not ſatisfactory, and Briſſot might have convinced 
more of his readers of his diſintereſtedneſs, if, in- 
ſtead of deſcanting on his moderation and the plain- 


| neſs of his dwelling, he had informed them by what 


means he was enabled to advance money, to main- 
tain a houſe, and to ſupport an unſucceſsfyl news- 


N vol. ih pe 977+ + Life, pe 86, 


There 
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There is reaſon to believe that r Charscter | 
aw 


Le Patriete Frangois, was not faccelsful, „ till 


his views, expended the public in circulati 
it. Chriſtie, in enumerating the di different — 
publiſhed in France, from which reſpectable informa- 
tion may be derived, does not mention Le Patriote 
Frangois *, It ed one title to celebrity ; that 
of ſupporting the cauſe of inſubordination, recom 
mending revolt, and apologizing for maſſacre and 
pillage. When the ti of Avi ſpread 
terror around, and the horror excited by their bar» 
barities appeared to animate the whole legiſlature 
and people with fimaultaneous indignation, Briſſot 
ſtood forward their advocate and apologiſt. He 
conſidered this petty army of robbers and murderers. 
as including the majeſty of the people, and condemned 
reſiſtance as an oppoſition of the few to the will of 
the — 4 At a period when the recital of their 
atrocious s made the heart ſhudder and the 
blood recoil, Briſſot extolled their ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings, and diſtinguiſhed: them by the title of rhe 
Provi of the South ". 

The hypocriſy of Briſſot, the ſtoical rigor which 
he always affected, and the cautious reſerve which 


he maintained to all but a few intimates”, render ples. 


it extremely difficult to trace the motives of his 
conduct, and to aſcertain whether, in reality, he 
was an Orleaniſt or a republican. It is certain, that, 
independent of his place in the duke's houſehold, 
and his intimate connexion with Petion, he was 


intruſted with his ſecrets *, and co- operated in all 


t See Letters on the Revolution, Part I. from p. 145 to 148. 

u Conſiderations on the Nature of the French Revolution, by Mallet 
du Pan, p. 45. n. Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 534. Peltier's late Picture 
vol. i, p. 24. vol. ii, p. 436. | 

x Life of Dumouriez, vol. iii. p. 491. 

1 Hi of the Briſſotines, p. 18. | 

® For a ſtriking inſtance, ſee Names du Jacobiniſme, par Barruel, 
vol, I, p · 465. 8 ; k ; 
Q.4 his 
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his views. The conduct of Orleans himſelf favoured 


the duplicity of his adherents, for he himſelf ſwore 


Writes Le 
Republi. 
cain. | 


x5th July 
1791. 


a hatred to kings long before the revolution *, and 
after that æra affected to be a zealous republican. 
At the period of the king's flight to Varennes, 
the moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained by the 
party to whom Briſſot was attached, that this event 
would ruin the royal cauſe, and they determined to 
prepare the public mind for an important change of 
government. With this view a new paper, called 
Le Republicain, ou le Defenſeur du Gouvernement Re- 
eſentatif, was eſtabliſhed under the ſuperintendance 
and with the aſſiſtance of Briſſot. Only two num- 
bers were publiſhed *; and it is aſſerted that the 
paper was only eſtabliſhed to delude the people, and 
conceal the real views of the conſpiratoss. It is 
faid, that while they contended that the king had 
abdicated the throne, they were anxious to avert the 
ſuſpicion that Orleans was intended for his ſucceſſor, 
For this purpoſe they diſſeminated notions of a 
republic, and of an agrarian law, taking care to 
preſent theſe innovations in terms ſo vague, that they 
could at any ſubſequent period diſavow them. 
Though Le Republicain was unſucceſsful, Briſſot 
did not deſiſt from pleading the cauſe of republi- 
caniſm. He announced his opinions on this ſubject, 
and againſt the king's inviolability, ſo vehemently 
and pertinaciouſly in the Patriote Frangois, that the 
paper was denounced in the aſſembly by M. Goupil, 
but without effect“. Percieving that arguments in 
favour of a republican form of government were 


* Memoires du Jacobiniſme, par Barruel, vol. ii, p. 454. Con- 
juration de d'Orleans, vol. i. p. 53+ 3 6 
o Roland's eg gre vol. i. p. 58. 

© Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol, N. . 

4 Debates, The expreſſion cited by M. Goupil was, J move that 
* abſolute inviolability be conſidered as derogatory to the ſovereignty 
2 of the nation, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and that it may 
Fe 8 be decreed, that the king may and ought to be brought 


4 to triu * 
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diſregarded, Briſſot advanced à new propoſition, 
that if royalty muſt be re-eſtabliſhed, the king ſhould. 


have a council, neither choſen by himſelf or ap- 
pointed by the national aſſembly, but elected by the 


eletors of the deputies, and renewed annually. 


This abſurd plan met with ſome approbation among 
the moſt violent members of the aſſembly and the 
Jacobins, but no attempt was made to reduce it to 
practice. 
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Briſſot is accuſed, notwithſtanding theſe appear- Suppoſed 


ances of republicaniſm, of — the views of 
Orleans, in preparing the petition which was ſigned 


adherence 
to Orleans, 


in the Champ de Mars. It was aſſerted, that he had Petition of 


framed the petition in ſuch terms, as while it re- 
quired the dethronement of Louis XVI. permitted 
Orleans to hope for the diadem. Conſidering 
Briſſot's attachment to Orleans, to Petion, and La 
Clos, this account is not improbable. The petition, 
approved by the Jacobin club, and printed by their 
order, contained ſuch a ſentence, and madame 
Roland's exculpation of Briſſot is ſo weak and fu- 


tile, that it ſerves rather to confirm than to diſprove 


the imputation. She ſays, The Jacobins propoſed 
« a petition to the aſſembly, to demand of it to paſs 
judgment on the traitor who had fled: or to 
© requeſt it to take the ſenſe of the people on the 
% puniſhment he might deſerve; and in the mean 
“ time to declare that he had loſt the confidence of 
e thoſe of Paris. La Clos, a man of great parts 
„ whom nature had formed for ; comprehenſive 
te views, and whoſe vices had dedicated all his fa- 
« culties to intrigue ; La Clos, devoted to d'Orleans, 
e and of great weight in his council, made this pro- 
© poſal to the Jacobins, who received it, and with 
“ whom it was abetted by ſome hundreds of tumul- 
% tuaries and ſtreet-walkers, who tumbled from the 


* Palais Royal into the place of their meeting at ten 


* Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 394+ 4 clock 
Oe 


the Cha 
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«© o'clock at night. The fociety deliberated with 
s that mob, who alſo voted; it decreed the ſub. 
&« ſtance of the petition; and it appointed a com- 
c mittee to draw it up, in which were La Clos and 
6 'Briflot. were .employed. on it that very 
oy Bur, for it _ reſolved — deputation 
&« of the ſociety ſhoulc it to the C de 
« Mars the next day, — be ſhewn apy oe 
« might wiſh to examine and ſign it. La Clos pre- 
4 tended a headach, ariſing from want of fleep, 
&« which would not ſuffer him to hold the pen, and re- 
« queſted Briſſot to take it; and converſing with him 
it on the compoſition, he propoſed for the laſt article, I 
% know not what clauſe, which revived royalty, and 
« opened a door for d'Orleans. Briffot ſurpriſed, re- 
« jeted it with eagerneſs, and the other, an able poli- 
« tician, gave it up, with — — of not having 
« ſufficiently weighed its conſequences, welt know. 
« ing that he could ſlide it in; and in fact it did a 
© pear in the printed paper diſſeminated abroad as 
« reſolution of the Jacobins *,” 

Briffot's conduct was ſtrongly diſapproved. by the 
friends of monarchy, and by men of integrity, It 
was even ſed that a criminal accuſation would 
be preferred againſt him z his perſeverance in the 
caule, if we may believe his own account, occaſioned 
the deſertion of his acquaintance, and a general 
alarm among his friends, He impudently afferts 
that the inſurretion was an intrigue invented by the 
court to obtain a pretence for the maſſacre of the 
patriots : but the pretended maſſacre was confined 
to a few obſcure individuals, who were killed at 
random by the national guards, while Briſſot and 
the principal agents in. framing the petition were 
teft unmoleſted. 


f Appeal to Impartial Poſterity, vol. i. p. 60, Bee nlſo her obferva- 
tions on Amar's A& of Accuſation in vol, ii, and Conjuration de 
d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 143+ 
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The forbearance diſplayed by the court, en- Member 


couraged Briſſot to offer himſelf as candidate to re- ig. 


iſlative 


ent the city of Paris in the legiſlative aſſembly. 6 
and 


is election was oppoſed by the whole power 
influence of the Feuillans, and at firſt was doubtful, 
but finally, aided by the influence of Orleans, and 
the popularity of Petion, he triumphed over every 
obſtacle, and was returned. 


At an early ſitting of the aſſembly, he was ap- 8b OG. 


pointed ſecretary, and afterwards member of the bee 


retary, 
h 


committee of public inſtruction. The legiſlative Ii in. 
aſſembly was ſo differently compoſed from. the con- fluence. 


ſtituent, that it was eaſy for Briſſot, by means of 
activity and perſeverance, to make himſelf con- 
icuous, and appear the head of a party. In this 
mbly, neither of the ſuperior orders were 
ſented ; many of the deputies were ſelected from 
the loweſt and moſt illiterate claſſes of ſociety z and 
the few who poſſeſſed a moderate ſhare of erudition 
were inexperienced in buſineſs, ignorant ef legiſlative 
forms, uninſtructed in the commercial and political 
relations of France, and addicted to abſtract ſpecula- 
tions, and to ſyſtems which they could not fully 
comprehend, but which unſettled their minds, and 
evented their reſiſting the influence of a few — 
g individuals. Briflot, though he had never 
fore acted as a legiſlator, was qualified to take the 
lead in an aſſembly of this deſcription, He had 
travelled and conſidered the conſtitutions and forma 
of legiſlation in other countries, and though 'his 
judgment was neither clear, extenſive,” or correct, 
yet as he could advance facts and aſſume principles 
with little danger of contradiction or expoſure, he 
— ſuperior to moſt of his colleagues. His 
ectation 


of auſterity pleaſed the vulgar, and dif- 


* Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 46. See alſo Mercure l Nos. du 
10 ot %, et du 24 Septembre, et du # Octobre 1791, Life prefixed to 
his Travels, p. 13, . 
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armed ſuſpicion, His eloquence and ſtyle in writing 
were inferior to Condorcet, but his ſuperior activity 
and courage 2 him ſo many advantages, that he 
was ſoon conſidered the leader of a party, while Con- 
dorcet was ranked in the ſecond claſs, ' | 
I ſhall not again advert to his exertions in behalf 
of the negroes, which were unintermitting, and fatal 
to the colonies, or in favour of the murderers at 
Avignon, by whoſe means that territory was taken 
from the pope and annexed to France, Briſſot was 
no leſs ſtrenuous againſt the emigrants, and particu- 
larly the king's brothers, to whoſe prejudice he made 
various motions and enforced ſeveral harſh decrees", 
The principal aim of Brifſot's politics, was to 
rocure a declaration of war, which he could not 
effe without expelling the miniſters, and ſubſtituting 
others entirely devoted to his views. To attain this 
int, he exerted all his rancour and all his induſtry, 

e Patriote Frangois teemed with abuſe againſt 
every miniſter whom he could not govern, and he 
availed himſelf of the information which he gained 
as member of the diplomatic committee, to inflame 
the public mind. When Bertrand firſt came into 
adminiſtration, he was by ſome ſuppoſed to be a 
acobin, and Briſſot believing the fact, or hoping to 
ure him to that party, publiſhed his eulogium, but 
he afterwards attacked him with his uſual acrimony, 
and was one of his moſt inveterate perſecutors , 
M. de Narbonne entered into a negociation to ſilence, 
or'bring him to eſpouſe the court Partys but this only 
induced him to praiſe Narbonne, while he continued 
his attacks on the other miniſters with unabated 
malace '. His exertions againſt de Leſſart were un- 
ceaſing, and attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. He aſſailed him with daily abuſe and 


See Debates, 22d, 25th, and 28th Oct., and gth Nov. 1791, c. 

> Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 224. Moore's View, vol. ii, 
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i Bertrand's Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 24+ 


calumny 


calumny in the Patriote Fran foley 
formally denounced him in the 
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and at length toth Mar, 
mbly. Though 179% 


this ſpeech was a mere ſeries of invectives, unſup - ment of de 
ported by the lighteſt proof, the aſſembly paſſed a, Lefart, 


decree againſt the miniſter, and he was committed 
to the priſon at Orleans. It is ſaid that avarice as 


tion, Towards the end of the preceding year, de 
Leſſart had commiſſioned a friend to open a nego- 
ciation with Brifſot and four other deputies, who had 
agreed to give their voices and influence to the 
miniſter, on condition that each of them ſhould re- 
celve ſix thouſand livres (36 20. 105.) a · month. De 
Leſſart conſidering the ſum too exorbitant, the 
negoclation ended, and they purſued the miniſter 
with unabated rancour till they effected his ruin ', 


and others. Thoſe who conſider him as havin 
been always a republican, aſſert that he was inſti- 
ted by a deſire. to ruin the king, and to introduce 
that form of government“. Briſſot himſelf affected 
afterwards, when the doctrine of republicaniſm was 
more popular, to prove that he was influenced 
that motive alone. He thus expreſſes himſelf ; 
« I am accuſed of having provoked a war. And 
« yet without the war royalty would. {till ſubſiſt! 
« Without the war we ſhould be covered with i 

„% miny ! Without the war, -a. thouſand talents, a 
e thouſand virtues, would not have been developed! 
“Without this war, Savoy, and ſo many other 
* countries whoſe chains are going to fall, would 
not have had their liberty.— They feared a war 
* made by a king; ſhort-ſighted politicians ! it was 


< precilely becauſe this perjured king was to direct 


k Debates, Hiflories, See DUMOUR1EZ. ; 
1 Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 164, Bertrand relates the fat 

from the report of the perſon who managed the treaty, 
= Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 459» 


« the 


well as ambition occaſioned this unrelenting proſecu - 


The views of Briſſot uniformly tended to excite a, His eagers 
war. His motives are variouſly ſtated by himſelf — for 
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« the war, becauſe he could not direct it otherwiſe 
« than” as a traitor, becauſe this tr alone 
« would lead him to his ruin; it was, for this very 
&« reaſon, neceſſary to chooſe a war carried on by a 
king.“ And in a note on the ſame paſſage, he 
ſays, © It was the abolition of royalty I had in view 
jn cauſing war to be declared. Enlightened men 
& underſtood me on the zoth of December 1791, 
then ky Robeſpierre, who was always 
&« talking of treachery to be feared, I ſaid to him, 
« F have but one fear, — fit that we ſhall not be be- 
&* trayed. We ſtand in need of treachery, our fal. 
% vation is there; for there yet exiſt ſtrong doſes 
« of poiſon in the boſom of France, and there muſt 
« he ſtrong exploſions to expel it. Great treacheries 
« will only be fatal to the traitors ; they will be uſe- 
<« ful to the people; they will cauſe to diſappear all 
that yet oppoſes itſelf to the grandeur of the 
& French nation “.“ | 

There is, however, reaſon to doubt whether, before 
the declaration of war, Briſſot was fo ſincere a repub- 
lican as to have really deſired that the war ſhould be 
attended with ſuch conſequences. It is afferted by 
other authors, that his reaſons for urging his countr 
ro commence foreign hoſtilities were th of a ci 
war e, and the hope that by deſtroying the power of 
the crown, ruining the conſtitutional party, and 
taking advantage of the general combuſtion of Eu- 
rope, his own faction would acquire extenſive and 
permanent power, and be able to dictate « go- 
vernment to the people, and a mode of adminiſtra- 
tion to their governors “. 


* 


n Brifſot A tous les Republicaing, p. 17 „London edition, Theſe 
remarkable paſſages are alſo quoted hy Necker, Gee On the Revolii» 
tion, vol. I. h. 390, and in the Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Conqueſts and 
Ambition of France, p. 204. 

v Nec inte de In Guerre, par M. de Montgaillard, p. 89. 

7 Confiderntions on the Nature of the French Revolution, by Mallet 


du Pan, p. 40, $4, 
Whatever 
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. Whatever might be his ulterior views, his exer- 
tions in the aſſembly, and as a journaliſt, uniformly 
tended to the ſame point, In his ſpeeches, he uſed 
every artifice to inflame his hearers, and treated 
every government in Europe, not only monarchical 
but republican, with the moſt inſulting contem 
ET EIS 
repreſented them as utterly eo | 
leaſt reſiſtance to the arms of France, and recom- 
— — moſt arro * r 3 —— 

u an P erted that the ſover | 
of r=; not be bound by the — 
which had been entered into by their tyrants . The 
circle in which Popilius incloſed the king of x 
till he had anſwered the Roman demands, was a 
vourite metaphor, to repreſent the peremptory ſum- 
mons that France ſhould ſend to all the German 
princes who diſpleaſed them. In ſeveral of theſe 
ſpeeches, and in his „he aſſerted that a treaty. 
had been made at Pilnitz for diſmembering France, 
and detailed the particulars with the pertinacity of. 
confident ignorance 76011 

The miniſtry which aſſumed, the helm after the 
impriſonment of de Leſſart, and the reſignation 
his colleagues, was 
Dumouriea conſulted him reſpecting the n of 
coadjutors, and his choice fell on Claviere and Ro- 
land'; Claviere had been long acquainted with 
Brifſot, and had aſſiſted him in his treatiſe on the 
commerce of America with Europe, He was now 
appointed miniſter of contributions. Briſſot had 
known Roland by character ſome years before the 
revolution, when he was inſpector of commerce 
and manufactures at Lyons, and when Roland came 
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to Paris in 1791, on a miſſion from that city, im- 
proved the acquaintance. Conſidering Roland as a 
convenient tool to forward his enterpriſes, he recom- 
mended him to Dumouriez, as miniſter for the home 
department. The appointment of this 7 — ad- 
miniſtration ſpeedily gratified the hopes of Briſſot, 
Dumouriez precipitated a declaration of war againſt 
the emperor. Sc. 6 $0912 
Briſſot's influence with the new miniſtry was as 
extenſive as he had a right to expect. He was a 
conſtant viſitor at Roland's, and, to with his 
friends, invited to madame Roland's cabinet din- 
ners, where he learned the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, and was enabled to publiſh them in his journal 
with ſuch comments as beſt ſuited the views of his 
faction. He directed the acts of adminiſtration, 
the diſtribution of ſecret ſervice money, and the 
— of contracts, and, by his increaſing authority 
the aſſembly and in the cabinet, was | 
ruler in France“. The tyrannical and violent pro- 
ceedings of Briſſot and his affociates at length ex- 
cited the indignation of Dumouriez, and produced 


a ſchiſm, which terminated in the diſmiſſion of the 


Enmity to 
la Fayetce, 


the revolution, he was a principal 


 Jacobin adminiſtration ®, Þ — 


journal*, They continued friends, as madame Ro- 


In addition to his efforts-above-mentioned, and to 
the taſk in which he was continually engaged of de- 

ding the king, Briſſot was actively emp 
the deſtruction of la Fayette. At the 2 


in 
of 
that 
eral; it was even ſaid, that Briſſot was made 
prfcen of the ſection der files St. Thomas by his 
uence, and he conſtantly defended him in his 


Roland 's Appeal, vol. I. p. 30. vol. ii, p. 4+ Bee alſo Mercure 


* No du 31 Mars 1798, 
x 


367. 
ee DUMOURIEZ. Roanah A * vol. I. p . 
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„ See DUMOURIEZ. | {1 ö 
« Sketch of the Life of ys to © The Commerce of Ame- 
rica,“ p. 30. Defenſeur de la lütution, par Robe ſpietre, p. 10. 
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land ayers, till the execution of martial law in the 
Champ de Mars ; but it is more probable that 
Briflot, though perhaps not avowedly, became the 
ſecret enemy of la Fayette from the time that Or: 
leans, began to ſhew his deteſtation. Briſſot himſelf 
does not aſcertain the time when his averſion to la 
Fayette commenced, but ſays, he never ſaw the ge» 
neral from the day when the king returned from 
Varennes: that he had been duped by la Fayette's 


pretended republicaniſm, but had publicly broke 


with him on Froyering his inſincerity . Whats 
ever might be the motives of their diſagreement, or 
at whatever period it might originate, Briſſot had no 
ſooner become member of the aſſembly than he diſ- 
played the moſt rancorous antipathy againſt la Fay- 
ette, and, in purſuing him, ſhewed a total diſregard 
of mercy, hice, and truth. After the general's 
ridiculous and unprofitable journey to Paris, the Ja- 
cobins were reſolved to bring forward in the aſſem- 
bly an accuſation which might affe& his life, or at 
leaſt deprive him of his command. For this pur» 
poſe they had recourſe to a moſt contemptible de- 
vice, La Source made a violent pooch againſt la 
Fayette, in which he pledged himſelf to prove, that 
« the general had propoſed leading his troops to the 
« capital, and that Bureuux de Puſy had made 10 
2 to marſhal Luckner.“ In ſupport ot 
t gation, Briſſot, and five more of his faction, 
figned, and depoſited. on the table, a certificate of a 
converſation with marſhal Luckner, in which he in- 
formed them of theſe facts. The tranſaction wag 
arranged haul, e art. Luckner was abſent from 
Paris, and could not be immediately confronted with 
la Fayette's aocuſers, and the pretended converſation 
was calculated to give à favorable ſpecimen of the 
old man's integrity and valor. It was ſtated that 
* im e „i. p. 
6 Kalbe B Work- LN. Lo * 
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when de Puſy made the propoſal. on the part of [a 


26th July, 


3th July. 


Fayette, Luckner had replied, * I will never lead 
the army I command but againſt our external 
© enemies. La Fayette is at to do what he 
4e pleaſes, but if he marches to Pans, I will march 
& after him, and 1 will drub him.“ It was decreed 
that Bureaux de Puſy ſhould attend at the bar, 
and that the diſcuſſion ſhould be adjourned till Luck. 
ner explained himſelf on the ſubject. La Fayette 
wrote a letter from Longwi, in which, after explain- 
ing his principles, he proceeded to the charge, and 
contemptuouſly denied the accuſation. * I am 
e queſtioned, he ſaid, reſpecting a fact.— Did 1 
e propoſe to marſhal Luckner to march with our 
“ armies to Paris ?!—To which I anfwer in four 
% words—1? is not true.” This poſitive denial would 
not have availed, had the teſtimony of Bureaux de 
Puſy been = I or 7 * been in- 
veigled by the hope of popularity to ort the ac- 
. De Puſy ded ing Fr bay of the aſ⸗ 
ſembly, and not only by his verbal teſtimony, but 
by the production of the correſpondence between 
la Fayette and Luckner, repelled the accuſation, 
Guadet, one of the ſix who had ſigned the certifi- 
cate, anticipating the diſgrace of the faction from 


the detection of their falſehood, attempted to evade 


4th Avg, 


it by a fineſſe worthy of a pettifogger. I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed,” he faid, if certain perſons 
& were to prevail on Luckner to recant.” A letter 
from Luckner was ſoon afterwards read, in which 
he poſitively denied that any ſuch p was made 
to him, and lamented that ſuch a conſtruction ſhould 
be put on his converſation. The allegation of theſe 
deputies could hardly claim belief, as they omitted 
to denounce this extraordinary converſation, till la 
Fayette and Luckner had both left Paris . When 


| © See Debates z Impartial Hiſtory, vol: ii, p. 51, ; Fennel's Re- 
view, &e, &c. the 


the accuſation againſt la Fayette was finally heard in tt Avg. 
the aſſembly, Briſſot, unabaſhed at his recent dif- 

grace, and the conviction of barefaced mendacity, 
made a virulent ſpeech againſt the * 

ported every article alledged ag him by ver 
declamations, and aſſertions without proof. The 
galleries applauded, but the aſſembly rejected the 
accuſation *, 6203 "Þ) 21010 , 

The virulence with which Briffot aſſailed the Exertions 
court, and endeavoured, in every occurrence, to "_ the 
render the king and his friends unpopular, forme 
one of his principal characteriſtics, and his chief 
claim to the title of republican. / But this cireum- 
ſtance is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point. He 
might be the enemy of Louis XVI. without defiring 
the deſtruction of monarchy, or might never have 
entertained a deſign to eſtabliſh a republic, till he 
was convinced that no other' form of government 
could _ _ to his ambition and love — ven- 

e. His efforts extended to every ob 
Which he could effect his purpo 97 2 tle Ky 
was meditating and combining the moſt important 
plots and ſanguinary projects, he did not diſdain to 
ſanction the meaneſt effuſions of petty malevolence, 
and to give currency to the unfounded rumours of 
on. 259917 

Among the principal means of detraction to which Pretended 
his party had recourſe was the report of a ſecret nan, 
committee under the patronage of the queen, which 
met in madame de Lamballe's apartments to concert 
meaſures ruinous to the intereſts of France. It was 
aſſerted that the king betrayed the nation, by main- 
taining a private correſpondence with the emperor; 
that he occaſioned the defenceleſs ſtate of the fron- 
tier, and pointed out to the enemy thoſe places on 
which an attack might be made with the greateſt 


© See Debates. Hiſtories. Moore's Journal, vol, i, p. 24+ Briſſot 
a tous les Republicains, p. 27%. | 
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probability of ſuceeſs ; and that whole -loads 

of gold had been ſeen going out of France to 

Vienna. This pretended ſecret meeting was called 

the dafrian committee. The accounts were confi- 

dently repeated, and gained belief becauſe the king 
diſdained to refute them. At length, however, a 
favorable opportunity preſented itlelf of expoſing 

the authors of this atrocious calumny, and ſubje&. 
ing them to a rigorous puniſhment, Two affiliated 
members ef the Jacobin club were apprehended in 
dhe act of picking poekets, while they were declaim- 
ing in the ſtreets 'ygainſt- the | Auſtrian committee. 

The ſame day, Carra, a ereature of Briſſot, de- 
nounced Bertrand and Montmorin at the Jacobins, 
as the principa} agents of this 1 ny mg 
Bertrand preferred a complaint before la Rivisre, a 
joſtice of the peace, who, after taking the neceſſary 
depoſitions, ſummoned, Carra to appear before him. 

Carra immediately gave up Merlin, Chabot, and 
Bazize,' as his authors. Meanwhile, the aceuſation 
preferred by Bertrand was made public, and the Ja- 
eobins were filled with terror at ſecing their moſt 
dangerous fiction thus expoſed, and three of their 
members in danger of a criminal proſecution. They 

_ - employed a private agent to endeavour by means of 
perſuaſion and threats to prevail on Bertrand to with- 

draw his ateuſation, but were unſucceſsful. In this 
1  Nage of the proſecution, its ſmal aim was entirely 
fruſtrated by the indiſcreet.nealof la Rivicre. Mont- 

- morin having joined Bertrand in bis denunciation, 
la Riviexe, iſſued an order to arreſt the three depu- 
ties, and cauſed it to he executed in the moſt violent 
and diſgraceful manner. They were compelled to 

riſe from their beds, and to attend him at five o'clock 

in the morning. They immediately complained of 
the attack on their inviolability; and la Riviére was 
18th May, ſummoned to the bar of the aſſembly. He juſtified 


s 4 
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his eedings by referring to the conſtitution, but 
. in "his defence expreſſed great con- 
tempt for the fable of the Auſtrian committee. 
Briſſot and Genſonne were enraged that an inven- 
tion which they had employed ſo ſucceſsfully againſt 
the court ſhould be treated as a ridiculous chimera, 
They aſſerted, that the circurnſtances ſtated in the 
proceſs, and adduced by la Rivitre, were falſe, and 
engaged to produce to the aſſembly the moſt evident 
proots of the reality of the Auſtrian committee, and 
of the plots which were there planned *. 


445 


This report was adjourned for a few days, at the 23d May. 


end of which the two members came forward with 
their pretended proofs. Genſonne firſt aſcended the 
tribune, but not till the crowd in the galleries had 
been admoniſhed to repreſs every expreſſion of ap- 
probation or diſguſt, Genſonnc's ſpeech, to the 
ſurpriſe of all his hearers, did not ſtate a ſingle fact 
tending, by the moſt remote implication, to prove tlie 

ſtence of an Auſtrian committee. Briſſot ſuc- 
ceeded him, and affected to deduce the hiſtory of 
the committee from the year 1756. He laid down 
as a principle, That in conſpiracies it is abſurd to 
&* call for demonſtrative facts and judicial proofs ; 
that at no period have they ever been obtained, 
6 not even in the conſpiracies of Catiline ; for con- 
« ſpirators are not ſo unguarded in their conduct. 
&« It is ſufficient that there exiſt ſtrong probabilities.” - 
He entered into a long argument to prove that all 


miniſters ſince 1756 had been traitors, and that the 
conſpiracies in which they had engaged were ftilf car- 


ried on by the court. The aſſembly became impa- 
tient, and frequently called for proofs ; but Briffot 


- © Debates, Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. c. 23. Moore's View, 
vol. ii. p. 464. n. La RiVigRE, in ſpite of the king's. exertions, 
who, in order to ſcreen him, directed the public accuſer to take the 
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was afterwards murdered with the reſt of the priſoners, Merlin, 
Chahot, and Bazire availed themſelves of their priv. lege, aud the bu- 
lineſs underwent no farther inyeſtigation, 


=; con- 


concluded his ſpeech without proving, or attempting 
to prove any thing. Thoſe who had conceived great 
expectations from this denunciation now looked at 
each other in aſtoniſhment. One member humor. 
ouſly moved, that the documents produced by Briſſot 
ſhould be printed. A general laughter in the hall 
and ip the galleries cloſed the fitting. Bertrand 
and Montmorin ſent their defence in writing to the 
aſſembly, and the Auſtrirn committee could never 
afterwards be mentioned without exciting ridicule 
and contempt *. | 


But ridicule and contempt were not ſufficiently 


forcible to make Briſſot aſhamed, or induce him to 
retract a calumny. On the contrary, in a publica- 
tion which he made after the abolition of monarchy, 


he recurs to the ſame topic, though in terms which 


muſt convince every reader that when he was in- 
clined: to ſpeak ill of an adverſary, he was not re- 
ſtrained by truth, probability, or conſiſtency in the 
choice of an accuſation. He ſays, My enemies 
« accuſe me of having been ſold to the civil liſt— 
& Me who inceſſantly denounced that Auſtrian com- 
& mittee, with which Robeſpierre walked hand- in- 
hand during the whole term of the legiſlative 
* afſembly ; that committee whoſe plots were aided 


by Chabot, and whoſe exiſtence was prolonged by 


Further 
efforts. 


23th Feb. 


6 3 denunciations . 

HBriſſot's news- paper was no leſs violent againſt the 
royal family, and not inferior in rancor to that pub- 
iſhed by Marat. One ſpecimen will ſuffice. He in- 


ſerted in his journal a chapter on pikes, containing 


theſe expreſſions: Where will theſe pikes be car- 
« ried ?—Enemies of the people, wherever you are 
„to be found! — Will they dare to preſent them at 


“the caſtle of the Tuilleries ?—Yes, undoubtedly, 


> Debates. Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 31. Bertrand's Me- 
moirs, vol, ii. p. 184. 
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if you are there !--Who ſhall command Theſe 

<« pikes ?—Neceflity, Who ſhall diſtribute them? 

« —Patriotiſm.—Pikes began the revolution; pikes 

&« ſhall finiſh it *.” He redoubled his efforts after 

the diſmiſſion of the Jacobin adminiſtration, and 
openly announced the moſt treaſonable deſigns. 

The mob, armed with pikes and hatchets, who ſur- 
rounded the aſſembly, were inſtructed to vociferate 

a bas le veto. The favorite orators of the Jaco- 

bin club preached with additional vehemence in fa- 

vor of an agrarian law, and Briſſot diſſeminated the 
project of a national convention, to be formed by the 4 
unqualified ſuffrage of every man in France, and to 
ſuperſede the exiſting legiſlature ”. ung nn 

After the inſurrection of the 2oth of June, which, —— 

by the impunity of Petion and Manuel, demonſtrat- frre 
ed the ſtrength of the Jacobin faction, Briſſot and tion. 
his friends reſolved to make a new attempt, which, 

being more effectually combined, could not fail of 
ſucceſs. Secret councils were held at Charenton ; 7 2 
the principal republicans, or ſuppoſed republicans, | 
were invited ; and it was reſolved that a new conſti- 
tution, and the abolition of royalty, were abſolutely 
neceſſary. The only difference of opini6n was, re- 
ſpecting the meaſures to be adopted; ſome recom- 
mended an open attack by means of the legiſlature, 

others a ſecret proceſs, in which the mob Thould be 
induced to act without any avowed inſtigators “. 

This advice was — adopted, To gixe effect to 

the conſpiracy, the Briſſotines were compelled to 
admit to a certain participation of their deſigns ſome 

men with whom they were publicly at variance, as 
Camille Deſmoulins and Robeſpierre, and others 

with whom they could not cordially unite, as Danton 


* See Mercute Prangois, No du 18 Fev. 1792. 
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and Fabre d' Eglantine. Their conduct towards theſe 
aſſoeiates was, however, ſo cold, diſtant, and haugh- 

ty, that it begat difidence, miſtruſt, and rancor “. 

Nature of It was probably owing to this diſunion, that the plot 
4 bf the conſpirators was diſcovered to the friends of 
the king. It was, in ſubſtance, as follows. Three 
hundred men were to aſſemble at Petion's hotel, un- 
der pretence of guarding him from a ſuppoſed plot 
againſt his life, but, in reality, to reſtrain him from 
going to the palace, as the duties of his office re- 

_ quired. © In the meanwhile, an inſurrection was to 
be commenced in the fauxbourgs ; the inſurgents 
were to march to the Carouſel, in great force, with 
cannon, and all the gunners who could be afſembled, 
for the nominal purpoſe of protecting the brave 

Petion, and exterminating conſpirators concealed in 

the caſtle. By means of this armed force, the con- 

ſpirators were to murder the royal family, or, at leaſt, 

to dethrone the king. The execution of this plot 

Efforts of was fixed for the twenty-ninth of July. Some of 
the king's the king's friends obtained the information ten days 
cin. before, and Bertrand practiſed an ingenious device- 
to fruſtrate it. He cauſed pamphlets to be profuſely 
diſtributed in the fauxbourgs, under the titles of 

« A horrible Plot againſt Petion” —* New Conſpi- 

, racies againſt the National Repreſentation*”.—* The 

© falſe Sans-culottes unmaſked, &c.” Theſe pamph- 

lets, written in the patriotic ſtyle of the day, contain- 

ed a full account of the conſpiracy, but, leſt they 

ſhould not excite ſufficient attention, recourſe was 

had to a freſh expedient. Bertrand cauſed the nar- 

rative, written in the ſame ſtyle, to be printed on 


© Hiſtory of the Briſſotines, by Camille Deſmoulins, p. 18. Ca- 
mille's expreſſion is ſo ſtrong and charaReriſtic, that I cannot reſiſt 
tranſcribing it. You, Briflot, and, above all, you Petion, con- 
« flantly receive us haughtily, ſulkily, and coldly ; you neve1 could 
« conceal that hatred with which our very preſence inſpired you. You 
de ſtretehed out a finger to us, but never the hand, You did not even 
« think it neceſſary to refule yourſelves the gratifications which haughty 
0 minds derive from treating others with inlolence and contempt.” 


ſingle 
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ſingle ſheets of blue paper, like Louvet's Centinel, 
the title and type of which were exactly counterfeit- 
ed. As ſoon as Louvet's paper was poſted up in the 
uſual - manner, Bertrand's was paſted over it, and 
thus all Paris had read the account, before the Jaco- 
bins had time to prevent its diſſemination. Proper 
meaſures were taken toprevent Bertrand's papers from 
being torn down, to protect the bill-ſtickers, and to 
replace thoſe which might be covered by order of 
the Jacobins*. This meaſure co-operating with 
other impediments, occaſioned a delay of ſome days 
in the execution of the conſpiracy. | 
In this interval, the letter written by Briſſot and Propole 
his aſſociates was delivered to the king, and the „ Bri 
ropoſition contained in it rejected . Some of the 
ing's friends opened a private negotiation with 
Brit, which was not finally determined till the 
day preceding the inſurrection. He propoſed to 
prevent the execution of the conſpiracy, on condi- 
tion of receiving twelve millions of livres (5a 5, oool.) 
in ſpecie, or bills of exchange, together with a 
paſſport, ſecuring his ſafe retreat from France. 
eſe terms would probably have been acceded to, 
had the ſum demanded been in the coffers of the 
civil liſt, but Bertrand expreſſes a reaſonable ſuſpi- 
cion that Briſſot would have carried the greater part 
of the treaſure out of the kingdom, and that the in- 
ſurrection would only have been deferred a few 


days. 

The exiſtence of this negotiation accounts for Obſera- 
ſome parts of Briſſot's conduct which would be b con. 
otherwiſe inexplicable. It appears certain that his duct. 
faction was irreſolute, and ſuſpended between a re- 

* and the aggrandizement of Orleans. They 

d nothing in view but their own perſonal advan- 


Þ Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 8. ; 

See Memoirs OF THE King, &c, Alſo Hiſtory of the Briſſo- 
tines dy C. Deſmoulins, p. 19. 

r Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. iii. p, 52, 
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32 blic was a dangerous experiment, and 
* = they hated, deſpiſed, and feared, had 
ſupplanted them in the duke's favor. Had the king 
been leſs inflexible with reſpe& to the re-admiſſion 
of the Jacobin adminiſtration, they would have 
joined in ſupporting his political exiſtence, as a 
ppet managed by them; or had the propoſed 
um been ſecured, Briſſot and ſome of his accom. 

lices would have quitted the country, leaving the 
and the remains of the faQtion to terminate the 
conteſt as they could. This ſtate of ſuſpenſe ac- 
counts for ſome apparent vacillations in Briſſot. He 
| encouraged the violent proccedings of the clubs, 
gb Aeg. and the furious petitions of the ſeclions; he even 
refuſcd admiſſion to a body 2 
tended at the bar of the aſſembly to deprecate the 
Dcbiance, alleging that they were the gangrened 
rty of the ſection de Ia Biblictheque * ; yet a few 
days before he declared againſt a republic, © Gen- 
emen talk,” he fajd, of a ſaction who wiſh to 
4 eſtabliſh a republic. If theſe regicide republicans 
really exiſted ; if men exiſt who aim at eftabliſh- 
« ing ſuch a form of government, the ſword of 
4 juſtice ought to ſtrike them, no leſa than the active 
friends of the two houſes of legiſlature *,” 
„ Avg. At length the conteſt drew to a criſis. The at. 


E 
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Proceed. qui la Fayette formed the baſis of inſurrec- 


the moſt inflam tendency, and bodies of armed 
: men ſurrounded the hall of the legiſlature, when the 
queſtion of the king's detbronement was expected to 
be debated. The members attached to the king 
were aſſaulted and threatened by the mob, aud by 
the ſ-d*ri;, who had been ordered ty Paris 10 ſuy- 
port the meaſures of the conſpirators, When x 4 
royaliſts complained to the aſſembly of theſe inſults, 


* Fennel's Review, p, 294. Debates, 
' Conjuration de d OH, vol, i. p. 2646- Drbites, 
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they were nnd by Ha Briſſotines, and laughed at 
by the expected queſtion, however, 
was delerred. In conſequence of the numerous 
reports that arms and ammunition were contealed 
in the palace, Petion, the mayor, had been required 
to inſpect the whole building. He publiſhed a proces 
verbal, in which he aſcertained there was no 
round for alarm in the interior ſtate of the palace z 
Put maliciouſly refuſed to anſwer for any thing. Ra- 
derer, procureur of the department, attended at the bar, 
and informed the aſſembly of his fears that a violent 
commotion would ſoon take place, and Petion hy- 
pocritically declared that he could not anſwer 
the ſafety of the city after midnight, at which hour 
it was well known that the tocſin was to be rung. 
The aſſembly, entering into the views of the con- 
— decreed that there ſhould be no evening 
tung. 


At midnight the g#n#rale was beat, the houſes il 


luminated, and the tocſin ſounded. The greater . 


* 


. 


part of he national guard, timid, indifferent, or 
occupied in their private concerns, did not arm for 
the defence of the king, while the mob and the 
_ were making every preparation for the 
attac 


At one o'clock Petion went to 
pretence of informing him of the ſtate of | 


pr 
the ſtate oſ the palace, and io ſound the diſpoſitions 
of the ſoldiery. The national guards in the palace 
oppoled his departure, and required him, as his 
— . 
op aſlailants ; to or 
name of the law, to diſperſe; Lo - > 
to r law. It 2 propoſed 1 ſome 
19 as 4 ve pre- 
: * hoſlage, might pr 
Meanwhile a few deputies, alarmed by the tagſin 
ad the z*airale, WL” 4 in the hall; and at two 
ohe 
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ech Avg, 


of Potion, 


P 
„ ww the 
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o*clock were ſufficiently numerous to open the fit. 
ting. They were informed of Petion's ſituation, and 
immediately decreed that he ſhould attend at the bar. 
This decree was obeyed without hefitation ; but 
Petion, before he left the Tuilleries, wrote and de- 
livered to Mandat, the commandant of the national 
guard, an order to repel force by force. From the 
palace the mayor repaired to the bar of the aſſembly, 
and, after a ſhort audience, retired to his own houſe, 
which was ſurrounded by a guard of five hundred 
men. .. 

During theſe tranſactions, a new council of the 
commune was formed. A few individuals from each 
ſection, appriſed of the nature and extent of the 
conſpiracy, took advantage of the general alarm, 
and, under pretence that Ne old council had loſt the 
confidence of the people, elected two hundred new 
members inſtead of the former. This newly-created 
council repaired to the hall of the commune, and 
turned out all the old members except Petion, Ma- 


Murder of nuel, and Danton. Their firſt meaſure was to ſend 
Mandat, for Mandat, who was making excellent preparations 


for the defence of the palace. At firſt he refuſed to 
obey the ſummons; but hearing it more peremptorily 
repeated, and ignorant of the change which had 
taken place, he at length complied. At his entrance 
into the hall of the commune, he was ſurpriſed to ſee 
an aſſembly to whom he was a total ſtranger ; and 
ſtill more ſurpriſed to hear himſelf accuſed of a de» 
ſign to impede the march of the people from the 
ſuburbs to the palace. He was too much confounded 
to reply, and was ordered to withdraw. At the top 
of the ſtairs. he was ſhot through the head with a 
iſtol, and at the ſame inſtant a ſword was 1 
to his body. Petion's order was tuken out of his 
— and Santerre was appointed commander in 
is ſtead, "Theſe events took place at four o'clock, 
The conſpirators had now obtained many advan- 


tages towards the execution of their plan. The na- 
| | tional 
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Mandat, and who were ſufhciently reſpectable to oc« | 


caſion apprehenſions in the minds of the new coun- 
eil that their orders might not meet with ready obe- 
dience, were removed by orders from Santerre to 
different parts of Paris, or placed in fituations where 
they could not ſecond the loyalty of the royaliſts and 
Swiſs in the palace, and expoſed to the influence of 
emiſſaries from the faction. Thus when the king re- 
viewed the guards in the palace, the cry of Vive le 
Roi! prevailed at firſt, but it was ſoon drowned in 


ſhouts of Vive la Nation Vive Petion ! &c. 


At eight o'clock the king was prevailed on, by Atrack 


the treacherous repreſentations of Rœderer, to re- 

ir to the aſſembly ; or, in other words, ſurrender 
Fimfelf defenceleſs to his moſt implacable enemies. 
His departure was public, and known to all his 
friends in the palace; and he had given orders not 
to fire. On his departure an immenſe mob ap- 
proached in three regular columns ; they were well 
armed, and brought ſeveral pieces of artillery. The 
cannoneers and national guards all declared in their 
favor; the Swiſs guards alone, and the gentlemen 
in the palace, retained their fidelity. Influenced by 
the king's orders, and convinced of the inutility of 


attempting hoſtile meaſures againſt a foe ſo numerous, 


this little band heard with incredible forbearance all 
the inſults of their adverſaries; they even advanced 
to the Marſeillois, and had agreed to eſtabliſh a 
friendſhip with them which ſhould have prevented all 
aſſaults, At the moment when this treaty was con- 
cluding a firing of muſketry was heard. Some of 
the we were killed in attempting to force their 
into the palace. Immediately five Swiſs were ſeized 
and murdered before the eyes of their colleagues. 
Convinced by this a& that they had no hopes but in 
a vigorous reſiſtance, they formed in a ſquare,. and 
maintained a conſtant and well directed fire 3 
ver 


com- 


menced. 


adverſaries, who attacked them with ſmbll arts of 


| every deſcription and cannon. 
Alarmof As ſoon as the noiſe of firing was heard, the orators 
the aſſem- in the aſſembly were ſilenced ; the preſident put on 
; his hat, and many of the members ſought ſafety in 
flight; but were reſtrained by the remonſtrances of 
their colleagues. The king, anxious to prevent 
bloodſhed, diſpatched orders to the Swiſs to lay down 
their arms and come into the hall. 
The Seim M. d'Hervilly, a valiant and worthy officer, in- 
Jay down ſiſted on being the bearer of this order. After 
their arms. ſuſtaining many inſults, encountering great difficul- 
ties, and receiving a wound, he arrived at the ſpot 
where theſe brave and unfortunate men were per- 
— acts of valour really prodigious. They were 
expoſed to two fires; from their aſſailants in front, 
and from the treacherous national guard in the rear. 
D Hervilly ſoon found that in their ſituation reſiſt. 
ance — be unavailing, and therefore communi- 
cated the order. He was ſo well convinced of the 
danger of the royal family, that had the ſlighteſt 
— of ſucceſs appeared, he would have ſerved 
is royal maſter againſt his will, and encouraged the 
Swiſs to have defended themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity. va 
Savageneſs Victory. had now declared for the mob; and the 
of ide mob. uſed it with the moſt ſanguinary ferocity. It 
would be diſguſting and tedious to recite- the hor- 
rors of that day ; ſuffice it to ſay, that almoſt all the 
Swiſs who laid down their arms were barbarouſly 
| butchered ; that the palace was invaded and pillaged, 
and almoſt every living creature found in it put to 
death. Murder was not confined to the precincts of 
the Tuilleries, but ſtalked abroad in all parts of Paris; 
many were maſſacred on the charge of being ariſto- 
crats, or of having written or 4 in defence of 
royalty. Nor perhaps was this wanton ſlaughter the 
moſt diſgraceful part of the tranſaction -_ _ 
offenſive 
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' offenſive to humanity. The infults and injuries 
offered to the dead ſhock the feelings; and the ſen- 
ſation is carried to the extreme of horror when we 
are told that demons, in the ſhape of women, ate 
the half-roaſted fleſh of the murdered Swiſs. The 
number ſlain on both ſides exceeded four thouſand *. 

Such were the ſacrifices made to the ambition, conaun of 
the avarice, and the mew, ny ſpirit of Briſſot. Briſſot. 
Such was the day of which he always boaſted that 
he was the author. To counterbalance this effuſion 
of blood occaſioned by him, one ſingle act of virtue 
is faintly recorded by a partial individual. It is ſaid 
that he ſaved the lives of ſeveral Swiſs by concealing 
them in the cloſets belonging to the diplomatic com- 
mittee . „ 

The ſucceſs of this day ſeemed to produce a gene- Ten 
ral enthuſiaſm againſt royalty and Nobility. door the — 
only the ſtatues of kings were pulled down, and thoſe 
of royaliſts and ariſtocrats deſtroyed, but all family 
diſtinctions derived from anceſtry, and all heraldic 
emblems, were eraſed from the outſides of houſes, 
and from every article of furniture, Even the ar- 
morial bearings engraved on the moſt trifling toys, 

a ſnuff- box, a ring, or a ſeal, were obliterated ; and 
the poſt-office detained all letters the ſeals of which 
were impreſſed with thoſe emblems of ariſtocracy ?. 

Briſſot ſaid in his journal, © As the exigency of ,, aug. 
“affairs obliges us, according to the cuſtom of the Journals 
ancient Spartans, to let the law fleep for a while, “ 


u In the MgMoIRs OF THE ROYAL FAMILY I have related thoſe 
events which relate excluſively to the king, together with the proceed- 
ings in the aſſembly, the ſuſpenſion of royalty, &c, Por the facts 
above recited ſee Debates aud Hiſtories, Hiftvire de la Conſpiration 
du 10 Adut, par Bigot de Ste. Croix. Account of the Revolt and Maſ- 
ſacre by a Perſon preſent at the Time. Hiſtorical and political Account, 
by a national Guard. PFennel's Review. Peltier's late Picture of 
Paris. Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. iii. Moore's Journal, vol. i. Hif- 
toire de la Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii, Eloge Hiſlorique & 
Funebre de Louis XVI. &e. &e. 1 

* Low et's Narrative, p. 17. 

Tench's Correſpondence, p. 183, 5 

It 
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Briſſot's 


declaration 
to the neu« 
tral powers 


&« it:ig of the moſt preſſing importance that all the 


„ municipalities ſhould prohibit, by the aſſembly's 


« order, all ariſtocratic news- papers, which poiſon 


„ the minds of the weak, and inflame thoſe of the 
wicked.“ This was one of the earlieſt ſpeci- 


mens of liberty given by the triumphant party. 
The effect of the — ng was, that ſeveral — 


papers were totally ſuppreſſed, the ſtyle of others 


altered, and all influence over the public mind tranſ- 


ferred to the conſpirators of the tenth of Auguſt. 
Briſſot was employed to draw a declaration to the 
foreign courts on the ſuſpenſion of the king. This 
production was read by him, and agreed to by the 
aſſembly ; and is a remarkable inſtance of ſophiſtry, 
fraud, and inſolence. He impudently attributes the 
inſurrection to the treachery of the king; and the 
bloodſhed to the agents of the court, who converted 
the Tuilleries into a place of war. He aſſerts, that by 
the conſtitution, which foreign powers had acknow- 
ledged, the nation had a right to depoſe the king. 
He ſays, The conſtitution 2 that the king 
« may be depoſed if he abſents himſelf from the 
„ kingdom. Now, by a neceſſary analogy, this 
4“ power muſt extend to the caſe of inſanity, and to 
„ eyery other caſe where the welfare of the people 
« imperiouſly demands the meaſure.” Purſuing the 
ſame chain of reaſoning he adds: The neutral 
« powers then cannot, without manifeſt inconſiſt- 
% ency, break oft or ſuſpend their connexion with 
France on pretext of the king's ſuſpenſion, or the 
“ convocation of a convention; for theſe meaſures 
e are autharized by the conſtitution which they have 
« acknowledged ; and tò diſcontinue their connexion 
&* with France on account of ſuch meaſures, is to 
&« interfere in the internal government of the country; 
4 an interference which they have expreſsly re- 
* nounced.” This ridiculous argument, intended 


2 Peltier's late Picture, vol. ii. p. 128, 


to 
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to perſuade all Europe that they were bound by 
every act committed by the prevailing faction in 
France, is followed by an inapplicable reference to 
the revolution in England. Briflot then proceeds to 
notice the anarchy —_— to prevail in France; 
reſpecting which he makes the following audacious 
aſſertions : * The repreſentatives of the people will 
not ſtoop to refute all the calumnies vented againſt 
« them in foreign countries, or to diſprove that 
* anarchy which for four years has been imputed to 
« them. As if five and twenty millions of men 
© could exiſt for four years in a ſtate of anarchy ; 
« as if there ſubſiſted in any government a better 
“ underſtanding between the rulers and the people, 
« ora more vigorous adminiſtration, than in this pre- 
© tended anarchical * in ſhort, as if 
« there exiſted, in all Europe, a country where 
«© fewer crimes are committed, and more noble 
&« actions are diſplayed, than in this ſuppoſed ſeat of 
« anarchy *.” Briſſot then infers the tranquillity of 
France from the raſhneſs of the rulers in diſſolving 
the legiſlative aſſembly, and calling a national con- 
vention; and, in concluſion, claims fidelity to treaties 
and reſpect to ambaſſadors. 
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Among other untruths contained in this addreſs, Origin and 
is the following: The mere mention of a national P'98'*(s of 


“ convention would already have created a general 


his quarrel 
with Robes. 


& confuſion, did not a conſiderate love of order ſ .. 


e pervade the realm. At preſent the propoſal unites 
&« all citizens, ſtifles every diſſenſion, and combines 
&« all parties in one.” Briſſot well knew that a 
powerful faction was in a ſtate of rivalſhip with that 
which he headed, and that through their influence 


® Some of theſe aſſertions are ſo decidedly repugnant to truth, that 
they ſeem invented to burleſque the labours of the diplomatic com- 
mittee, The editor of a Jacobin publication, Jordan's Political State 
of Europe, appears to have been ſenſible of this fact; for in tranſlating 
Briſſot's Declaration he has omitted the laſt part of the paragraph above 
gone, (See vol. i. p. 502.) See the Declaration in French, in the 

ndon edition of Briſſot's Trafts, p. 1. x al 
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all attempts to bring the people to a conſiderate love 
of order had proved ineffectual. The temporary 
union of parties which the conſpiracy rendered ne- 
ceſſary, terminated with the day which crowned the 
conſpirators with ſucceſs. For ſome months a di- 
viſion had ſubſiſted between the Briſſotines and the 
faction oſtenſibly headed by Robeſpierre, called the 
Incorruptibles. The perſonal animoſjty between Ro- 
beſpierre and Briſſot is ſaid to have originated at the 
time of che petition in the Champ de Mart. The 
news-papers of Briſſot and Condorcet had been filled 
with denunciations and flanders againſt Robeſpierre, 
Camille Deſmoulins, Freron, and others. Theſe 
formed a party in their own defence; and repaid, 
with intereſt, the accuſations and abuſe of their 
23th April adverſaries *. At length the Briſſotines made a 
279% grand effort to depreſs their opponents. Briſſot 
_— attended at the Jacobin club, and produced, 
Robe- from his pocket, a voluminous philippic againſt 
pierre. Robeſpierre and his party. He was followed by 
Guadet, who made a ſpeech equally violent; but 

they had miſtaken the ſphere of their influence. 

Their invectives were not attended to with the ſame 
prepoſſeſſion as in the convention; they were fre- 

quently interrupted by violent murmurs, and threat- 

ah. ened with the lamp-iron and ſtoning“. The next 
day but one Robeſpierre anſwered thele two orators; 
and in his uſual ſtyle of ſarcaſtic ſeverity overturned 
their accuſation, and expoſed them to ridicule. 
und ij. The club decreed the printing and diſtribution of his 
umph. ſpeech z and paſſed a reſolution that he was fully ac- 
quitted of the allegations againſt him; that the news- 

papers of his antagoniſts were replete with defamation 
againſt his character; that their ſtatements were re- 
pugnant to truth; and that their inculpations were 


v Louvet's Narrative, 2 


« Mereure Frangols, No, du 19 Mal , Defenfour de la Cons 
Altution 5.41. 
4 \Brifſor N tous les Republicaing, p. 01. 


no leſs belied by public notoriety than by the conſtant 

tenour of Robelſpierre's conduct'. The paper-war jungian 

was continued with great acrimony ; till the Briſſo- of the fac- 

tines found, that in a ſtate of diſunion they could . 

not hope to prevail againſt the court. They then 

made reluQant approaches towards their antagoniſts, 

and availed themſelves of their aſſiſtance to excite 

popular tumult * When the purpoſe of the inſur- 

rection was completed, Briſſot and his friends were 

deſirous to diſmiſs their aſſociates in guilt without 

the rewards due to their exertions. To effect this Their diſ.. 

end, they began to recommend order and a return . 

to tranquillity ; but they were no leſs miſtaken in 

their means than in their powers. Danton, their 

co-operator in adminiſtration, who poſſeſſed more 

energy and activity than all the Briſſotines, was de- 

voted to their adverſaries. Marat, reſtrained by no 

conſideration, openly libelled and denounced them : 

Robeſpierre, at the head of the new commune, de- 

viſed ſuch proceedings as tended to ſet that body 

above the legiſlature; and the mob, enamoured of 

licentiouſneſs, were impatient at thoſe ſubtleties which 

affected to ſet bounds to inſurrection, and reſtrain | 

the paſſions by reaſon, without the aſliſtance of poſi- | 

tive law, | | 
Under theſe circumſtances the dreadful maſſacres +4 bept. 

of September were projected and __— Briſſot tion for 

and his faction were in danger of being ſacrificed by maſſacre, 

their opponents, It is confidently reported, and wit 

great appearance of truth, that a plan formed to im- 

priſon and murder him and his aſſociates was re- 

nounced as too hazardous, At this period, the 

animoſity between the faQtions was diſplayed in its 

greateſt force z and a trial of ſtrength took place be- 


* Defonſeur de la Conſtitution, 147. ges viſe the deerens of the 
Jacobin club In the ſame work, p. 64 and 64: 
f Hiſtory of the Briffotines by Camille Delmoullne, p. 19, 
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tween the legiſlature and the commune, in which the 

goth fy legiſlature was defeated and derided. The commune 
— or had iſſued a warrant for the arreſtation of Girey 
7" Dupre, Briſſot's —_—— in le Patriote Frangois, 
for having recommended in that journal the diſarm- 

ing of the citizens. _ evaded a caption ; and 

the mob ſurrounded the houſe of Servan, miniſter at 

_ war, in which he was ſuppoſed to be concealed. A 

Proceed : 4 

ings in the complaint was made to the aſſembly that theſe pro- 
aſſembly. ceedings of the commune were unwarranted and ille- 
gal; and a decree was obtained, © that the functions 

& of the commiſſioners of the commune were at an 

« end; that the old municipality ſhould be rein- 

« {tated ; and that each of the ſections ſhould name 

« two citizetis to form u general council till the ap- 

« prouching elections.“ Before roy a ſtep 

{o relolute and decided, the Briflotines had attempted 

to divide the ſectlons, and induce ſome of them to 
withdraw thelr authorltles from thelr repreſentatlyes in 

the commune, They were oppoled by Talllen and the 

other confederate aſſaſſins with ſuch effect, that the 

mob was entirely allenated from the cauſe of the le- 

ul Aug. giſlature, The day after the deeree had been ob- 
ies, tained againſt the counell of the commune, that body, 
mane, Who in contempt of the aſſembly had (till continued 
in activity, headed by Petion the mayor, appeared at 

the bar. Tallien was their orator, and in very in- 

ſolent terms remonſtrated againſt the decree, If 

« you ſtrike us,” he exclaimed, “ ſtrike alſo the 

« people who made the revolution. 'The people is 

% now exerciſing its ſovereignty in primary aſſem- 

« blics,; conſult the people; and let that ſovereign 

« decide our doom. You have heard us; we are in 

« your preſence ; pronounce. The men of the tenth 

« of Auguſt require nothing but juſtice, and will 

* obey the will of the people alone.“ Lacroix, the 
preſident, replied vaguely, but without indignation, 

to this audacious harangue; he was conſcious of his 

dangerous ſituation, and his anſwer conveyed general 
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fentiments without application. The preponderance 
was ſoon given to the council of the commune by the 
appearance of three men deputed by a mob who ſur- 
rounded the hall. Their orator exclaimed, People 
« in the galleries; repreſentatives of the nation; 
© and you, Mr. Preſident ; we come in the name of 
e the people at the door to demand leave for them 
© to enter and behold their repreſentatives * who 
% have juſt been heard at your bar; with them we 
© will die; we have ſworn it, we have ſigned it.“ 
This reſolute ſpeech, and the dread of the furround- 
ing populace, alarmed the legiſlature z they agreed 
to a haſty compromiſe, which amounted to a repeal 
of their decree, and broke up the ſitting, that they 
might not be compelled to receive the mob, In the 
evening ſitting, the preſident and ſecretary of the 
commune being ſummoned before the aſſembly, they 
were interrogated by what right they had iNued a 
warrant to apprehend Dupre ? They anſwered, that 
the commune of Parls had a right to paſs deerees 
againſt editors of news-papers who made falſe charges 
againſt the council, It was obſerved in reply, that 
this power was confined to charges of conſpiracy 
but they alledged, that the powers of the commiſ» 
ſioners were unlimited, and that they were repreſent» 
atives of the ſovereignty of Paris, This convinced 
the aſſembly that they had no longer any controul ; 
but that the rabble, whom they had dignified with 
the name of Sovereign, had already aſſumed the cha- 
rater of „ Briſſot, in commenting on the 
opinions of the council of the commune, ſays, 4 In 
« that caſe, we are under great obligations to them, 
« as they might have ordered us to be hanged ',” 
Robeſpierre, on theſe events, ventured to denounce 
Briſſot at the Jacobins for having ſold France to the 


d Meaning the council of the commune, 
i Debates, Feltier's late Picture of Paris, vol, I. p.2f0, 
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duke of Brunſwick ; but no means were taken to 
prove the charge | 

Brifſot and his friends aſſumed to themſelves ex- 
traordinary merit in being exempt from all particl. 
pation in the maſſacres of September but ſuch pre- 
texts are deſtitute of foundation, Could the whole 
of their aſſertions be proved, it would avail little 
with perſons of ſound judgment, who can never be 
brought to allow a claim to virtue or moderation, 
founded only on the omiſſion of a ſingle crime, 
The conſpirators and aſſuſſins of Auguſt, even if 
acquitted of the crimes of September, would be ſo 
deep in blood and guilt, that their pretenſions to 
approbation muſt be rejected with contempt, Briſſot 
not being permitted to ſhare in the ultimate benefits 
of the September maſſacre, and having been de- 
nounced but one day before they commenced, has 
thought proper to diſclaim them, and throw the 
ſtigma on his political opponents but an examination 
of his conduct will prove that he was an equal ſharer 
in the crime, The firſt meaſures adopted after the 
tenth of Auguſt, tended to prevent the royaliſt party 
from ever attempting to gain an, aſcendancy, For 
this purpoſe all who were ſuſpected of attachment 
to the court, all who had been in the Tuilleries on 
the ninth, and all who were pointed out by name as 
dangerous perſons, were apprehended and impri- 
ſoned. Domiciliary viſits were rigorouſly executed, 
and the priſons were filled with extraordinary rapidity, 
It was well known that liſts had been delivered to 
Danton and Manuel, and that the lives of the pri- 
ſoners were the objects of a pecuniary treaty ; yet 
neither Briſſot or any of his friends made any motion 
or obſervation tending to repreſs theſe proceedings. 
Among the priſoners were ſeveral known enemies of 
Briſſot, whoſedeſtruftionhehadreſolyed toeffet, Two 


* Peltier's late Picture, vol. ii, p. 295, 
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of theſe were his old antagoniſt de Morande, and du 
Roſoy, editor of the Gazette de Paris, Du Roſoy 
was executed after a pretended trial, a week before 
the —— 3 — _ = _ = 
news-paper jealouſy, was the principal cauſe o 
murder. De Morande was Apr and Brifſot, 
during the maſſacres of September, repeatedly in- 
quired if de Morande was not yet killed. Mont- 
morin too, the well-known obje& of Briſſot's ran - 
cour, who had been impriſoned by his means, was 
murdered without any effort to ſave him “. In the 
whole progreſs of theſe maſſacres no trait is recorded 
of Briflot which has a tendency to prove that he at- 
tempted to prevent them. It is ſaid that he remained 
at table with Petion and his friends, and diſdeined 
even to receive the commiſſioners deputed by the 
aſſembly to charge him to ſtop the prevailing ex- 
ceſſes ", On the third day of the carnage, he made 4th gent. 
an yy application to Danton z but he ap- 

peared, even then, not ſolicitous to ſuppreſs the fury 

of the mob, but to diſcriminate between the inno- 

cent and the guilty *, 

If it were poſſible to acquit Briſſot of a criminal 10th, 
participation in the maſſacres of Paris, the murder —_ 
of the priſoners who had been confined at Orleans prifners, 
muſt be aſcribed chiefly to him. He principally oe - 
caſioned their impriſonment by calumnious inven» 
tions ; he excited the populace againſt them by his 
conſtant inveCtives againſt the tribunal at Orleans, 
conſtituted for the expreſs purpoſe of#trying them 
he led the people to expect that undue influence 
would be employed to procure their acquittal, and 

inted them out as proper objects of ſummary de- 

tion, He defended and praiſed every motion 


I Peltier's late Picture. vol. ii, p. #17. 483, Gee alſo bt, Juſt's ro- 
port in the convention Ju'y 8, 1993. 

m Ibid, vol. ii, p. 487, 

n See a quotation from Marat's:Journal in Arthus Young's Example 
of France, &. p. 28. 
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and petition which tended to create a prejudice againſt 
the national court at Orleans, and to excite the ban- 
ditti of Paris to require their murder. Before the 
ſecond of September they were removed from Or- 
leans, and were proceeding to Paris for trial under 
the eſcort of Fournier, a Weſt-Indian, who had ren- 
dered himſelf terrible by repeated acts of ferocity ; 
but after the horrid aſſaſſinations which had recently 
taken place, it was judged proper to countermand 
theſe orders, and they were brought to Verſailles, 
where fifty-two of them were barbarouſly butchered 
in open day, and in preſence of the whole city, by 
a few aſſaſſins diſpatched from Paris for the purpoſe ”. 
Member of Briſſot was not returned to the national convention 
= don for Paris, but for the department of Eure & Loire, 
his native country. At the firſt * of the con- 
vention he was named ſecretary, and afterwards one 

of the committee to reviſe the conſtitution. 
21ſt Sept. One of the firſt meaſures of the new legiſlature 
— was the abolition of royalty. Manuel propoſed that 
«6th Od. the decree to that effect ſhould be ſubmitted to the 
people in primary aſſemblies. Briſſot, ſeconded on 
this occaſion by Danton, oppoſed Manuels motion; 
Examins- and their reſiſtance was ſucceſsful“. During the 
Briffor's Exiſtence of the legiſlative afſembly, or at leaſt till 
conduct after the twentieth of June, there is no reaſon to be- 
4 lieve that Briſſot had entirely renounced the intereſts 
of Orleans. In the national convention he was a 
fincere republican * ;| though there is great reaſon to 
believe that inſtend of a republic one and indiviſible, he 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh a federal republic on the American 
plan. His creatures occupied the principal poſts in 
the adminiſtration ; and he and his aſſociates were 


P See Peltier's late Picture, vol. ii. p. 400 to 444. and p. 487, Alſo 
Moore's Journal, vol. i. p. 372. 391. 442. Hiltories, &c, 
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reputed the moſt eloquent members of the — 
tion. He had prevailed on his friend and ſchoo 
fellow Petion to deſert Orleans, and join the repub- 
lican ſtandard *; and Manuel, diſguſted with the 
duke, ranged himſelf under the fame banner. 
Briſſot, thus powerfully ſupported, was oppoſed Efforts of 
by Danton, Robeſpierre, — Orleans, the Jaco» *? es. 
bin club, and the rabble of Paris. Had he dared to 
expoſe the intrigues and views of Orleans and his 
faction, he might have triumphed over all his oppo- 5 
nents; but the blow which proſtrated his enemies 
would have deſtroyed his friends, and probably him- 
ſel, Thus, inſtead of boldly denouncing to the con- 
vention the plots of Orleans, Louvet and Barbaroux 
commenced an ill-digeſted and feeble attack on 
Robeſpierre; and when the diſcuſſion on Louvet's 
accuſation had proceeded to ſuch a point, that a 
complete denunciation of Orleans was expected to 
have formed the reply, Briſſot aided the cauſe of 
Robeſpierre, by acceding to the motion for the or- 
der of the day*. Louvet, unacquainted with all 
Briſſot's ſecret motives of conduct, and believing 
him to have been always a republican, complains of 
his reluctance in denouncing the Orleans faction, and 
imputes it to his incredulity of the exiſtence of ſuch 
a party . | 
The national convention had not ſat a month 1th oa. 
when Briſſot was expelled from the Jacobin club. — 
Several deputies, who were. preſent, attempted in — 
vain to ſpeak in his behalf; they were over - ruled by 
clamor?. On this occaſion he wrote his addreſs t. 
à tous les Republicains. In this publication, he com- His 
plains that his expulſion was owing to intrigue, and Nmphlet. 


* Tt is evident from Petion's conduct on the 3 iſt of Auguſt, after the 
arreſt of Girey Dupre, that he was not then lo much attached to Briſlot 
as to make any ſacrifices in his behalf. 

t See MANUEL and ORLEANS, 
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the lapguage of a man ſurpriſed to find the 

arms which he had employed againſt others turned 
againſt himſelf. Still he appears to retain hopes of 
regaining the favorable opinion of the fociety ; he 
enters into a vindication of his public conduct, and 
denies any idea of diſſolving or ſuſpending the Jaco- 
bin club, but, on the contrary, declares its exiſtence 
is important to liberty. The pamphlet is not diſtin- 
guiſhed by force of language, energy of thought, 
or beauty of compoſition, but ſeems a weak effort 
to regain, by cringing ſubmiſhon, the popularity 
which had been wreſted from him by violence. 
This publication was afterwards elucidated by three 
poſtſcripts : in the firſt, he analyzes a poſition laid 
down by Garat, in a report to the convention, that, 
in every conſtitution, the city where the conſtituted 
bodies reſide, poſſeſſed a repreſentative and initiative 
wer of inſurrection againſt tyrannic authorities. 
in oppoſition to this ſtatement, he ſays, © A revolu- 
e tion is a fever, and I cannot perceive the neceſſity 


of taking meaſures to be in a continual fever for 


&« the ſake of one's health.” Had Briſſot ated in 
conformity to-this opinion before he acquired power, 
the adduction would have done him honor; but ſelf- 
intereſt had before induced him to recommend revo- 
lutions, write a chapter on pikes, and proſcribe in- 
dividuals, and the fame principle now aQtuated him 
to reprobate thoſe meaſures. The ſecond poſtſcript 
merely mentions a decree of the convention favora- 
ble to the Briſſotines; and the third is a puff for 
ſome party pamphlets. 

During the progreſs of the king's trial, Briſſot 
and his party betrayed ſo much duplicity, and ſuch 
a deſertion of principle, as afforded their enemies 


The jargon of theſe politicians is not eafily tranſlated ; to avoid 
the charge of miſrepreſentation I give the original words, II 
« ſoutenu, que dans toute conſtitution la ville ou rẽſidoient les = 
« conſtituẽs avoit la repreſentation et initiative des inſurrections 
« contre les autoritẽs tyranniques.“ Briſſot's Trafts, p. 218, London 
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many advantages, and gave riſe to the ſuppoſition 
that the Briſſotine faction had been bribed to adopt a 
mode of conduct fo inconſiſtent with that which their 
leader had formerly held *. The effect of his exertions, 
and thoſe of his party, with reſpect to the king, have 
been already mentioned *. To Briffot, the promoter 
of the tenth of Auguſt, no credit can be aſcribed for 
attempting to deter the king's execution till the 
conſtitution ſnould be perfected; and ſuch was his 
vote *, 

The oppoſing faction did not omit to take advan- 
tage of Briſſot's inconſiſtency, and to attack him and 
his party with redoubled violence. One of Briflot's 
principal arguments was, that by putting the king 
to death, the convention would exaſperate all the 
ſovereigns of Europe. At the ſame time he aſſerted 
that thoſe very ſovereigns bribed the Mountain to 
urge the fate of Louis, that they might have a pre- 
text for declaring war againſt France. On theſe ri- 
diculous averments, Robeſpierre made the following 
obſervations. © What! Briſſot, you who, at the 
period when a treacherous court had prepared a 
plan for delivering us up to our enemies, deſcribed 
&« all the potentates of Europe as reduced to the moſt 
e abject ſtate of impotency, and painted all the 
* ple as flying with tranſport to hail the French con- 
« ſtitution, in order to induce us to make a prema- 
c ture declaration of war againſt all Europe; is it 
you, who dare, at this day, to threaten us with the 
„anger of kings, if we condemn their accomplice ? 
Do you not bluſh to offer as motives for our de- 
e crees the intereſt which tyrants take in the death 
* of Capet; and in a moment afterwards, to tell us, 
& that all the courts are deſirous of his death, and 
&« laviſh of their gold to induce us to pronounce it? 
* What right have you to conſider the French ſufh- 


a Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 496. 
d See Memoirs OF THE King, &c. 
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&* ciently ſtupid to believe, on your word, that the 
& piaſtres and guineas of deſpots are expended to 
& lead their compeer to the ſcaffold, and not to ſave 
& him ©?” Camille Deſmoulins made ſimilar ob- 
ſervations on the ſame ſubject. Speaking of the 

rty who frequented madame Roland's table, he 
ſays, Above all, it is neceſſary to expoſe to the 
public thoſe men, who, ſeated at the upper end 
& of that Circe's table, hold the bell, as preſidents : 
That poor Marville, as he is called by madame Pe- 
& tion and madame Roland, who quarrel for him, 
and who will, ſome day, fight a duel with piſtols, 
& to decide who ſhall poſſeſs him excluſively : That 
“ Briflot, grand-maſter of the order of intriguers and 
% tartuffes, whole writings and conduct are perfectly 
e inexplicable. Formerly, they were republicans 
when there was no republic, now they are royal- 
4 iſts when monarchy is aboliſhed : For a while they 
<« were Jacobins, when the Jacobin party was weak- 
<« eſt, now they are Feuillans when the Jacobins have 
acquired the aſcendancy. How are we to explain 
e thele things but by agreeing with general Dillon, 
& who affirmed, three years ago, in the tribune of 
te the national aſſembly, that Briſſot was ſold to the 
& cabinets hoſtile to France; and that the object of 
& his miſſion is to confound and ſubvert all our pro- 
c ceedings ©?” 

One of the firſt meaſures adopted in the conven- 
tion after the murder of the king, was the declara- 
tion of war againſt England. Briſſot had prepared 
the public mind for hoſtilities by a report on the law 
known by the name of the alien bill, and on the 
meaſures of defence adopted by the Britiſh govern- 
ment. He afterwards uſhered in the declaration of 
war by a report, made in the name of the committee 
of-general defence. As it is not my intention, in 


4 Robeſpierre a ſes Commettans, vol. ii. p 43+ 
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this work, to enter into the politics of England, I 
ſhall not analyze theſe two performances. They 
merit attentive and frequent peruſal *, - 


The fall of the Briſſotine faction was now ap- Conteſt of 
roaching. From their conduct in producing the Nies. 


inſurrection of the tenth of Auguſt, it was eaſy to 
perceive that a more deſperate and active party, ob- 
taining an unlimited influence with the Jacobins, and 
leading them to greater exceſſes than Briſſot and his 
friends had preſcribed, would produce ſuch an oppo- 
ſition as muſt terminate in the deſtruction of thoſe 
who aſſumed the merit of having founded the repub- 
lic . The indolence of ſome, the feebleneſs of others, 
and the general want of union in the Briſſotines, pre- 
cipitated the downfal of the party. They entertain- 
ed a ſincere friendſhip for each other, founded on 
a high opinion of their reſpective talents ; but no one 


f See London edition of Briſſot's Tracts. 
t See Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 477- The following anecdote re- 
lated by Miſs Williams from the information of Ja Source, a violent 


Briſſotine, a ſhort time before his death, is intereſting and illuſtrative, 
% La Source, in his meditations,Cn the chain of political events, men- 


* tioned one little incident which ſeemed to hang on his mind with 2 


« ſort of ſuperltitious feeling. A few days after the zoth of Auguſt 
4% he dined in the fuuxbourg of St. Antoine with ſeveral members of the 
t legiſlative aſſembly, who were the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents 
„and patriotiſm. T hey were exulting in the birth of the new repub- 
« lic, and the glorious part they were to act as its founders, when a 
„ citizen of the fauxbourg, who had been invited to partake of the re- 
1 paſt, obſerved, that he feared a different deſtiny awaited them. As 
4 you have been the founders of the republic,“ ſaid he, you will 
4 alſo be its victims. In a ſhort time you will be obliged to impoſe 
« reſtraints and duties on the people, to whom your enemies and theirs 
« will repreſent - a as having overthrown regal power only to eſtabliſh 
« your own, | You will be accuſed of ariſtocracy ; and I foreſee," he 


added, with much perturbation, * that you will all periſh on the 


« ſcaffold.* The company ſmiled at his ſingular prediction: but 
during the enſuing winter, when the ſtorm was gathering over the 
4% political horizon, la Source recalled the prophecy, and ſometimes 
© reminded Vergniaud of the man of the fauxbourg St. Antoine. 
« Vergniaud had little heeded the auvgur z but a few days previous to 
4e the 31ſt of May, when the convention was for the firſt time beſieged, 
4% Ja Source ſaid again to Vergniaud, Well, what think you of the 
& prophet of the fauxbourg? © The prophet of the fauxbourg, an- 
« ſwered Vergniaud, was in the right.“ Letters in 1794, vol. i. 


p. 50, 
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had ſufficient energy to direct the operations of the 
reſt, to combine their efforts by a due ſubordination, 
and give that ſtrength to the whole of their opera- 
tions which reſults from a proper diſpoſition of all 
the parts. They had planned the tenth of Auguſt, 
and gloried in the ſucceſs of a treacherous machina- 
tion, which, without the aid of thoſe who could 
command the mob, and organize inſurrection, they 
could not bring to maturity. From that day their 
influence declined, and the faction of Robeſpierre 
had been enabled to perſuade the people that the 
Briſſotines were moderes, ariſtocrats, feuillans, roy- 
aliſts, or the agents of the combined powers, as beſt 
ſuited their views. The attacks of the Briſſotines, 
regulated by no digeſted plan, were violent in the 
outſet, but feeble in the reſult ; and though ſuperior 
in eloquence, and poſſeſſed of all the means of po- 
pularity, they invariably loſt ground in the iſſue of 

every conteſt. | 
Condutof The raſhneſs and unrelenting temper of Briſſot 
Bridot. contributed greatly to the defeat of his party. On 
him all admonition was loſt ; he perſevered in preach- 
ing morals which in his practice he was known to 
Sifegard, and in indiſcriminate denunciations, which 
loſt their effect becauſe the people knew that they 
proceeded not from patriotiſm but from ſelf-love. 
Garat, ſpeaking of this fatal violence in Briſſot, ſays, 
How often have I conjured Briſſot, whoſe talents 
& acquired new energy in the heats of conteſt, ra- 
« ther to avoid putting forth all his ſtrength than to 
& jrritate his enemies more and more by heaping 
“ confuſion on their heads! To oyerturn the 
& throne, ſaid I, you excited or excuſed the commo- 
& tions and exceſſes of the Pariſian populace. They 
& are now habituated to inſurrection. We muſt win 
e them from it. But an evil habit can never be laid 
„ aſide ſo quickly as it is caught. If you now con- 
e ſtantly threaten thoſe ſame paſſions which before 
„you always protected, becauſe you are now be- 
come 


BRISSOT:. 
« come prudent, the multitude will think you trai- 


&« tors. 
The inexplicable conſpiracy of the tenth of March, 
in conſequence of which Briſſot's journal was ſup- 
efſed, and his printing-office deſtroyed *, the inef- 
Fftual denunciation againſt Marat *, and the de- 
fection of Dumouriez, completed the ruin of the 
Briſſotines. 
As a laſt effort to regain popularity, Briſſot pub- 
liſned his famous addreſs to his conſtituents, which 


other work which has appeared ſince the commence- 
ment of the revolution. It is replete with ſuch facts 
and illuſtrations as explain the ſyſtem by which the 
Briſſotines attained power, and there is hardly an 
objection made by Briſſot to the intrigues, the views, 
and the crimes of the oppoſing party but applies with 
equal or greater force to his own. In this pamphlet 
he ingenuouſly avows, that © laws without execu- 
tion; conſtituted authorities impotent or diſgraced; 
& crimes unpuniſhed ; property attacked; perſonal 
« ſafety violated ; the morals of the people corrupt- 
ed; no conſtitution ; no government; no juſtice, 
are the true features of anarchy.” To whom 
could the deſtruction of the conſtitution, the ſuſpen- 
fion of government, the perverſion of juſtice, and 
the principles of anarchy be aſcribed, if not to him 
who had taught that it was neceſſary the laws ſhould 


fleep ; who ſanctioned inſurrection againſt the 


conſtituted authorities ; who had defended the mur- 
derers of Avignon, and the plunderers of the palace; 
who had impriſoned and facrificed to his perſonal 
hatred and political prejudices innumerable victims; 
and who had releaſed the populace from every moral 
and religious tie? Briſſot, who had long maintain- 
ed his own reputation by the moſt audacious libels, 


h Garat's Memoirs, p · 106. | f 
1 See Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. il. p. 144. 
k See MakAr. 
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His ad- 
dreſs to his 
conſtitu- 


deſerves an attentive peruſal, perhaps more than any ents. 
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now declaims againſt libellers in pathetic terms. 
There is little freedom of opinion,“ he ſays, 
ce where the fear of calumny prevails ;. there is ſtill 
&« leſs, when that calumny may lead to 4 phyfical 
te aſſaſſination, as it certainly does lead to moral 
© aſſaſſination, For there are few men who 
<« have ſtrength of mind enough at once to brave, 
&« I will not ſay death, but the inceſſantly renewed 
© fear of death, and the daily torture of renewed 
„ reproach ',” A quotation — Tacitus, applied 
by Briſſot to his adverſaries, admirably deſcribes his 
own pernicious ambition: Rerum potiri volunt ; Ho- 
noret, quot, quiet republicd, deſperant, perturbatd, 
conſequi ſe 506. arbitrantur. | 

Anſwered This pamphlet occaſioned two ſpeeches by Camille 

|» —_—_ Deſmoulins at the Jacobin club, which were after- 

Uns. wards incorporated, and publiſhed under the title of 
« Hiſtory of the Briſſotines.“ In this work, Ca- 
mille expoſes the pretended patriotiſm and diſintereſt- 
edneſs of Briſſot and his adherents. By an ingenious 
application of Briſſot's argument in proof of the 
Auſtrian committee, that conſpiracies may be proved 
by ſtrong probabilities, he aſfects to demonſtrate that 
Briſſot is an accomplice with Dumouriez, agent of 
the combined powers, and a federaliſt ; traces 
Briſſot's connection with Orleans, and deſcribes the 
effe& of that connection on his public conduct, par- 
ticularly at the time of the petition in the Champ de 
Mars", Deſmoulins alſo aſſerts, that Briſſot was in- 
timately connected with Dumouriez, and ele a let- 
ter written by that general reſpecting the king, leſt 
it ſhould endanger his life * ; but there is not ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for believing this account, as it appears 
that he had really quarrelled with Dumouriez before 


his deſertion . 


1 Pablithed by Stockdale, 1794. See alſo Playfair's Hiſtory of Ja- 


eobiniſm, V. 854% and note v. | 
mn See Hiſtory of the hriſſotines, publiſhed by Owen, 1794+ 


* — p. . | 
o Garat's Memoirs, p. 114+ \ 
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The events of thoſe days which produted the fatal 31k May, 
decrees againſt the Briſſotines, are related in another june. 
article *, . The timidity and divifion of counſel which Decree of 
had before ſo materially injured, now <ffeQually en. 
ruined them. An' inſidious” propoſal was made in 
the convention by Barrere, that the members againſt 
whom the petitions of the ſections were directed, 
ſhould give in their diſmiſſion. To this Banjuinais 
made a reply ſo ſpirited, that there was a probability, 
had Briſſot been at his poſt, and had all the party 
ated in a conſiſtent and uniform manner, that the 
fortune of the day might have turned againſt their 
adverſaries. At this critical moment, when vigorous 
action was neceſſary, they were arranging meaſures 
at Guadet's houſe, and left their enemies an eaſy 
triumph. Deceived by a falſe report, many of them Flight 4 
made their eſcape, in the hope of exciting a civil dus 
war in the departments, and —— b — of 
arreſtation to paſs without oppoſition . e depart- 
ments, — were indifferent to their fate, and 
— to riſking their lives and properties in their 
caule *, 
Briſſot was among the fugitives. He obtained a Brifft ap- 
ſport for Switzerland *, but was ſpeedily appre- — 
ded. He was confined in the priſon of the Ab- 
baye, where he, for ſome time, inhabited the . 
ment which had been previouſly tenanted by madame 
— allotted to Charlotte 
Corday*, 


22 0 — — by the fugitive Briſſo- Prozeel 


tines in the departments, the Mountain took no men» ogg 


{ures for bringing to trial thoſe who were impriſoned den. 
in Paris; but as the feebleneſs of theſe efforts became 
daily more apparent, the courage of the triumphant 


; Þ Sen Roten. | 
oY *＋ et'd Narrative, p. 4d. Mi Williams's Letters in 1794, 
„ P. 77. 
e 214. in France, edited by John Gifford, vol. i. p. 73. 
* See Amar's report to the convention, O. 1d, 1994. 
Appel A Vimpaitiale. Potterit6;, vol. H. p. 37+ 
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increaſed. At length St. Juſt made a report 
| the committee of public to the conven- 
tion, on the tranſactions of the thrty-firſt of May 
and the following days, in which he traced the crimes 
of Briſſot and his faction. He truly deſcribed 
Briſſot as a man too ſuſpicious to have accomplices, 
but always dexterous enough to have adherents and 
blind partiſans, The reſt of the report is a confuſed 
maſs of truth and falſehood. The convention paſſed 
ſome ſevere decrees againſt Briſſot's friends. After 
the aſſaſſination of Marat, Couthon moved that the 
revolutionary tribunal ſhould immediately proceed to 
the trial of the impriſoned deputies, and proſecute 
the fugitives as outlaws ; but his motion was not car- 
ried. The next day, however, Billaud Varennes 
_— up a freſh report, containing many addi- 
tional charges againſt them. 
It is ſaid, that the committee of public ſafety, 
fearful of bringing Briſſot and his party to a trial, 
rojected an inſurrection in which they were to have 
n maſſacred, and that the tenth of Auguſt was 
fixed for the perpetration of the plot. Money and 
liquor were profuſely diſtributed, but the f#d&r#s de- 
clared loudly, that they had not come to Paris to 
_ up the trade — —— —_— — 
of them, particu e Bretons, quitted the capi- 
tal on the eighth ind ninth, after Bar the mo- 
ney with which the committee intended to bribe 
them. Thirty-ſeven ſections of Paris guarded the 
priſons for ſeven days, and declared that they would, 
defend them againſt the approach of all $*, 
Beſides the information which the author of this 
ſtatement was known to poſleſs, the account ſeems 
- highly probable from many attendant circumſtances. 
The Mountain dreaded the talents of the Briſſotines, 
whoſe friends were ſtill numerous; and Briſſot had 


u Debates, _ 
* $yite de VEtat de la France, par Montgaillard, p. 67. 
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would ex 3 his profligute oppo- 
N would prevent 


the 

ent of n even t ht = 
=; to and wither of n though 1 „ le 
d be obſerved, that the violent motors! and 


inſt the Briſſotines were made juſt at the 


n . rA 
.. of 
Folled in t nope, the Mountain reſolved to Further 


by increaſing their un popularity, or, at leaſt, 
by cauſing ſuch an — itions and ad- 
dreſſes, as — ſuade the bk e in the depart- 
ments that ul claffe in the capital were convinced 
of their delinquency. lt is obſerved, that this 
was n remarkable, a very remarkable thing in the 
4 moral order of events — They fell in 1793 under 
©« the ſame blows, and by the very ſame manceuvres 
„and offenſive arms which they had employed to 
* ruin Louis XVI. and to effect his depoſition *,” 
When the public mind was ſufficiently | 
_ = a report of the a& of accuſation, an 
of their conduct to which an ob- 
jeden . Ay r ſince the beginning of the 
. of accuſation was a burleſque 
on — wall ht have been termed unprece- 
whey but for the. abſurd denunciations which 
Brifſot himſelf had made ſt de Leſſart, Mont- 
morin, and Bertrand, and the ſtill more atrocious 
acculations againſt the king, on which he had 
wickedly pronounced the verdict Gui 
— . after this report had been made, 
Briſſot and his fellow-priſoners were committed to 
the Conciergerie. They were 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Garat endea- 


Y Brifſot A ſex Commettans, p. 99» 
® Necker on the Revolution, vol. i. p. 429, See Dedans er the 0 
9 and 28. Ok ober. 
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es, that h le wrote to the convention, k 

"© 4 nothing « could: equal t be quay of e 778 
that the trial had laſted five. 2 V ang « on y nine Vit. 
neſſes had been heard ; that there was no reaſon why 
four hundred witneſſes might 1 not be brou ht 185 
Halli and, 1 in that caſe, there would be no jopes of 
I e conyention paſſed a decree to abridge 
thoſe Forms which enchained the conſciences of j jury- 
men, änd ſtifled c conpyiction, and by which the ju 
Were ena nabled at any time to 45 clare themſelves ufh- 
ciently enlightened, and paſs ſentence on the priſon- 
ers, "The ry im mediately declared the Proceſs : 
an end, and e. Briſſot and all his affocia 
to the ſcaffold *. » 
Hey (a the allertion of Louvet be true, that part of the 
evidence” and ſome of the ſpeeches are ſupprefled in 
The printed report *, it becomes impoſſible to decide 
5 the merits of the trial. It appears, however, that 

riſſot could not Cane been condemned on any prin- 
ciples but thoſe" of bis Fs en ee that con- 
Ipiracies need no proo that the law may occa- 
fionally be allowed to fleep p. 

Briſſot. behaved with great, courage, : and retained 
& Preſence . of min during the whole of his trial *. 
$ deporyuient f in | $98 ig alter LL coli 
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7 accounts for, though it does not excuſe many 
of his errors. Great part of the information con- 
tained in his eſſay on the commerce of America was 
derived from Claviere, but on the Whole, it is not 
a production of great merit. His American Travels 
are written, in 2 negligent ſtyle, and appear chiefly 


calculated to impreſs t minds of - his countrymen 
. with notions of American independence and 


ſimplicity of manners; to recommend the abolition 


Perſon, 
Munners, 


_ alr 


of ſlayery, and the uſe of the maple inſtead of cane 


ſugar, As a book of travels it excites no particular 


intereſt, and the peruſal affords little gratification to 
curiofity. Bee probably, owes to the ſentiments 
contained in this work, the compliment paid him by 
that he would have conſented to bury him- 


Wyn), , | | 
- © ſelfin everlaſting obſcurity, if he might have become 


the Penn of Europe; if he might have. converted 
* mankind into a congregation of Quakers ; if he 
% might have made Paris. a Philadelphia *,”* I have 
y diſcuſſed Brifſot's political works publiſhed 
in the xourſe of the revolution | they ſeem to have 
produced us occaſion prompted, and publiſhed 
defiance of truth and conſiſtency, His Life, in 
writing which he claims credit for a great ſhare of 
2 is a model of duplicity and equivoca- 
n. | | 
; Briffot was a little man, of an intelligent counte- 
nance, but delicate frame. He affeRed great plain- 
nels In his attire, and was not diſpleaſed to be taken 
for a er. Madame Roland, who. writes his 
panegyric, often, without regard to truth, and with 


an apparent inſepſibility to inevitable confutation, 


k Garat's Memoirs, p. * This opinion of Garat ſeems devoid of 
meahing. Hoe could a Mun heltomented with obſcurity why emu- 
lat, da celebrated name, who was defirous of taforming u metropolis, 
and of converting mankiad 
| Mie Williams says, that Briffot, \uring hie left captivity, wrote 
his own life, In the man ner of Roufſ?iu's onfellions z ſhe has given 
an extraft from the MS. and announced that jt was intended to be 
lily publiſhed, I believe the intention has never been fulfilled, 
Mil Williams's Letters in 1994, vol. II. p. 59. n. and p. 810. 
= Moore's Journal, vol. i}, 5p. 13 | 


ſays, 
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fays; ** The ſimple manners, natural negligence, 
« and ingenuous frankneſs of Briſſot, N in 
* perſedt harmony with the auſterity of his pri 
1 ciples; but I found in him a ſort of levity of mind 
« and diſpoſition which was not equally ſuitable to 
* the gravity of a philoſopher.” She adds, It is Die- 
« not in human nature to combine more complete 'eted- 
1 difintereſtedneſs with greater zeal for the public * 


« welfare, or to purſue the general with more 

9 — forgetf eſs of ſelf,” is part of her 
22 is fubject to many doubts. Ambition was Ambition. 

Briflot's ruling paſſion rather than avarice; but in 

the courſe of his Memoirs there are ſeyeral inſtances 

which prove that he did not deſpiſe wealth, either as 

an object of poſſeſſion or as the means of power. 
He was frequently accuſed of venality, and in anſwer Poverty. 
he referred to the ſimplicity of his manners, and the 
n in his houſehold, He quotes 

orace, 


% Non ebur, neque aureum 
% Met renidet in domo lacunar “.“ 


It is, however, eaſy to ſuppoſe that a man emergin 
from obſcurity, — raiſing himſelf to the head of 
faction, might have diſſipated large ſums whenever he 
_ \ received them, without contem — or. intend - 

g to continue indifferent to private fortune, 
Among other infamous courſes of life imputed to Reputed 
Briſſot by his adverſaries, it was afſerted that he had + 
been a pick-pocket', and this my obtained ſuch 
general beliet, that bri/oter was uſed in France as 
a term of ſynonimous import with pilfer%, I can- 
not, however, diſcover any fact tending to confirm 
this re Next to ambition, Briſſot was charac t ran, 
terized by an unrelenting and rancorous diſpoſition, cour, 
This was diſplayed in virulent proſecutions of 


1 Appeal, vol. i, p. 5, 0 Life, p. fs, 

” Fennel's Review of Proceedings, p. 410. 

« Miſs Williams's Letters in 1994, vol. Il. p. 69. n. des alfo 
Hiltory of the Brilſtines by Camille Deſmoulins, ps $1, 
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** and pr Ml Garat, though likayiſe 
ie yu 7 in Bri Told Hints at his irritablli Mey. 


1 paiſon for truth, being more ardent than 
on and true diſcern» 
« ment, often entangled him in thoſe quartels, in 
; Which, at firſt, it is only the doctrine that is the 

matter of coticaſt—bftiwrirdd the diſpute became 
« wholly perſonal !:“ This obſervation does no cre- 
dit to 'Briſſot's philoſo hy, and impeaches madame 
Roland's aſſertion. Blades, however, ſeems to have 


juſtly appreciated Briſſot in this reſpect, when he 


declared, that * a fraternity with either faction was 
« the brotherhood of Cain, and that Briſſot, like 


% Robeſpierre, would have condemned him to the 
40 gulllotine Hm 


0 


'r Examples: De Leſſart, Momtinorin, Bertrand, 3. De . 


4 Roioy. 3. Jaucourt e. See Peltier's la: e Picture of 
Paris, polſim. 
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Brre RE the revolution, Chabot 1 ws a Franelſ. A eur. 
can or Capuchin friar ; and if credit may be cha friare 
given to his own declaration, he had before the 

year 1788 manifeſted a contempt for the mum 

of popery”, To what exact — this manifeſtation 

of contempt extended cannot be aſcertained, but if 

report may be credited he was not diſtin guiſhed by a 
ſtrict obſervance of his ' vows of chaſtin 9 5 When 4 
the revolution commenced he threw o 
and, under the patronage of the Abbé — _ __ 
became a furious Jacobjn, and mw of the _ | 
at Blois. He was alſo 07 epiſcopal 

with a ſalary of two th * lire (T1 106) 1 

eur. | 

y Through the influence of * the Jacobins. he. was Member 
elected member of the legiſlative | aſſembly for the of the 


= ſlative 


city of Blois, and ſhewed his gratitude to his patrons aembiy. 
by prſenin g his 'homage to the elub immediately .  - 
| arrival in Paris. Though he ſpoke fre- 


quently, his eloquence procured him little 3 nd 


* Chabot is ſaid by Mr, Fennel to be the ſon of a ** and (o 
-have diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by libertiniſms of, the moſt loathlome and 
inceltuous kind nd ; but as that 'gentlemarr appears to have been mia. 
formed in moſt of his perſonal anecdotes'ot the Jacobins, + do not, an 
this ocesßon, quote him with ſo much confidence as on other topics, 
See Review of Proceedings at Paris, p. 430 
Y See his ſpeech in the convention'gth Nov. 1793. 
Mercure Frengois, No. du 10 Septembre 1791, p. 169. 
* Barruel's Hiſtory of the Clergy, Part I. p. 82, Mercure F 
No. du, 4 Octobre 1791, * 72. Alſo ſee his ſpeech above-mentioned. 
be Mercure Frangois, Nos, du 10 Septembre, et du x ORobre 1791. 
or 


s| ON, 
1791. 


or notice, except from the galleries. It was calcu. 
lated to give currency to all. the untruths invented 
by the Jacobins, and practicability to all their 
ſchemes. He rendered himſelf conſpicuous on the 
firſt meeting of the legiſlative aſſembly, when M. 
Cerutti made a ſpeech as a preface to his motion of 
thanks to the conſtituent afſembly, for their conſtitu- 
tion, which he affirmed to be immortal, and to have 


| ſaved and regenerated the French empire. Chabot 


26th Nov, 


Rancour 
againſt the 
king. 


, who 


began his animadverſions by declaring that he 
— it too much to aſſert that the conſtitution 
was the moſt perfect poſſible; but was ſilenced by the 
diſapprobation of the aſſembly and galleries. The 
leſſon he received on this occaſion, taught him to be 
more guarded in his oppoſition to popular opinions, 
and he was afterwards generally on the ſtrongeſt 
ſide. He was made a member of the committee of 
inſpection decreed by this aſſembly . 

His principal characteriſtie was an unceaſing hatred 
of and contempt for the king and royalty, which 


he diſplayed on the moſt frivolous as well as the moſt 


important occaſions. He omitted no opportunity of 
inſulting the degraded monarch ; he was the firſt 

ſtood in his preſence with his hat on*, 
and was one of the deputation of four who. ex- 
cited a tumult in the aſſembly, by their ridiculous 
complaint that the king had received them without 


having both the fol doors of his preſence 


chamber opened. He was actively engaged in cir- 
culating the report of an Auſtrian committee, 
on this point carried his audacity to ſo great an 


exceſs, that M. la Riviere, a worthy magiſtrate of 


Paris, arreſted him, together with Merlin and Ba- 


zire. The Jacobins raiſed a furious clamour in 


behalf of their colleagues, and obtained their diſ- 


© Debates, Necker on the Revolution, vol. l. p. 326. 
* Debates, e Goudemetz's Epochs, f 


a charge. 


charge i. Chabot made a violent ſpeech in the aſſem- 19th May. 


bly on the dangers he had incurred with reſpe3t to 
his perſon and fortune, in fruſtrating the intrigues of 
the court, and fulfilling his duties as a member of 
the committee *, | mr 

He was at this period one 
their treacherous aſſemblies at the houſe of Roland, 


court. At one of theſe conferences Chabor diſ- 


played his cowardice and hypocriſy in a remarkable 
manner. He ſuggeſted a wiſh that the court would 


attempt the lives of ſome of the patriotic deputies, aa 


it would excite an inſurrection, and made a long 
harangue on the advantages which would reſult from 
ſuch an act. Grangeneuve, who liſtened attentively 
to his diſcourſe, took an opportunity of addreſſin 
him in private. He faid, he was ſtruck with 
reaſoning, but the court was too /agacious to afford 
ſuch an expedient ; the faction muſt ſupply it for 
themſelves.” .** Do you,” added he, © find a man 
« to ſtrike the blow, I will be the victim. The 
Capuchin affected to be charmed with the heroiſm 


of this reſolution, he inſiſted on ſharing the glory, 


and it was finally agreed, that as two victims wo 
be better than one, he ſhould procure aſſaſſins, 
Grangeneuve and he ſhould be murdered, and the 
diſgrace of having perpetrated the action ſhould be 
thrown on the court. This iniquitous ſcheme was 
fruſtrated by the cowardice of Chabot ; he fixed a 
time for the execution of the project, Grangeneuve 
attended, but neither prieſt or executioner came; 
the tragi-comic farce of mock patriotiſm was not 
layed, and the perſecuted court eſcaped one pro» 
calumny*, But though Chabot occaſioned 


'# Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 30. Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 466. 
1 — ti. a 181. 4 alto Le Deſeniour ds 


onititution par Robeſpierre, p. 63. See BatceoT, 
d Dehates, 


I The Rory is told in this manner by madame Roland, Appeal, 
vel. J. p. 144+ the 


113 


EIK) O | 
the failure of, this Am A {ch al he hon 
1 0 bike N 805 


583 


* 1 


e of it, b umed 
patri es is not, 2 
eee 
natural degree of patriotiſnt, gen. proofs” 
tmieit a * 6 ene che e Was, caned- by 
1 Jaucourt, ee mad: 
his complaint to the Teilen Waben 00000 
the ſame ciiſcipline by remonſtrating, that 11 woul, 
reflect no honor on A cola, to, eat. a. poor 
Capuchinn 
29th Jone. . In] che. exening which. [preceded the; dreadful 
—— twentieth: of June, Chabot was amongſt the moſt 
tion, active promoters of the inſurreCtion ; he harangued 
the-populace-from the pulpit of the church des Enfans 
+ prays of three hours, 1 the qi 
arnſoatory Ca umnies, 15 exciti the e 2 
violence. The: reaſon, he abe fig 121 for 
his conduct, was his defire to give the inf ction @ 
bias, and to prevent it bei g. nia a mere 
engine for. the advancement; of a fewii riguing in- 
dividuals, who had been diſmiſſed from t e miniſtry, 
and were determined to recover their poſts at any 
rate", This aſſertion was not true ag, to Chabot 
himſelf, for he.continued his attachment to Roland 
for ſome. time afterwards ; but it + $ a ſufficient 


illuſtration of the treachery ,0 2 Upprincipled 
intrig vers. 4%, 1 

10th Aug. «; — that, day and the more: 15 1; tenth of 
Aftive Auguſt, plots of the darkeſt kind hat of wig moſt 
extenſive nature were formed and; ci 1 5 

obins. — was, aftive in 1 of 

keep alive the pp ev fl 

yile 


was employed to 
every. calymny which their malice ou 

* Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol, i, v. 16. | Fennal's Review 
of Proceedings, p.41. 


1 Conjuration- de d'Orleans, vol, iii, TT Moore's Journal, 
vol ii, p 223. Fennel's Review of © nnd 67 we p 68, 
** Robelpiareea ſes Comiettans, vol. i. p. 966. a 
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His impudence tbuld utter. 'vident W 
clamations at the Jatobitis g firſt the Guft ind ag ainſt 
fa Fayette, who at that time *þptartd icht protectof 
He openly declared that general '# —— that 
every good Frenchman ought to“ foet Hime K 
mad dog; ant aſſerted, that the national guards 
who remained attached to the king were thionliers 

du poignard in diſguiſe . He openly recommended 
the extermination of all the major branches of the 
royal family? “ and as. to the boy,“ meaning the 
Dauphin, He fuid, “the apothecary muſt purge the 

* coutitry of him.“ On the tenth of Auguſt, 
When the ſufpenſion of royalty was decreed, Chabot 
moved that a man who had been outrageous in in- 
ſulting the king on the twentieth of Jane, ſhould be 

the bearer of this. news to the people. The man 
Was called CLtMtn, ind the reaſon given for this 
preference was the humane quality implied in the 
name; but as Clement was the name of the aſſaſſin 

of Henry III. the aſſociation of Chabot's ideas will 
be more natutally accounted for . He diſplayed 
his rancour and unfeeling inſolence while the 
tunate royal family were in the box of the Logo. 
graphe, He ſaid that all the bloodſhed of that 
und all the miſerſes of the countty were owing- to 
the perjury of that traitor, and illuſtrated his ſpeech 
by pointing at the king“. He well knew that the 
bloodſhed of the day was preconcerted by the fuction 
to which he was attached, and that the maſſacres 
were ſubſtituted for. the pitiful contrivance plotted 


by him and Grangeneuve, 


"His affiſtance in theſe two conſpiracies rendered . top. 
him à worthy confidant of the projectort of the Aſt 


September maſſacres, He joined Robeſpierre's party maiſieres, 


® Pennel's Review of Proceedings, p. 455+ 
„ Hiſtorics] Account of Evens by a National Guard, p. 3. 


« | #{ Conjbration de'd'Orleans; vol, iii, p. 266. 
4 Debates, See Fennel's Review of Proceedings, p. 94. 
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qi Sept, 


CHABOT. 


»gainſt Roland, and was admitted to ſhare the direc. 
tion- of that day. Beaumarchais, the well-known 
dramatic — who 5 * ges as A 
Capucin , near a victim to his revenge. 
Duri carnage the aſſembly ſent Chabot 4 a 
commuſſioner to the Abbaye to check the effuſion of 
blood ; he went to the priſon, remained for a while 
a tranquil ſpetator of the murders committed by a 
handful of hired aſſaſſins, and on his return made a 
pompous report, that he had paſſed under an arch 
of ten thouſand ſwords, with a view to inſpire the 
belief that all Paris was affiſting in theſe abominable 
ſcenes '. A report having } pray N that the crown 
of France was to be offercd to the duke of York or 
the duke of Brunſwick, Chabot moved, that all the 
members of the afſembly ſhould take an oath never 
to permit ſuch an event, and he was deputed to 
harangue the ſections on the ſubject *, 

He was elected member of the national convention 


Txerts 
— for for the department of Loire et Cher, ſo that he ſtill 


continued to repreſent his old conſtituents. When 
ſecure of a ſeat himſelf, he prepared the people of 
Paris for the reception of Marat as a deputy, by a 
* at the Jacobin club replete with abſurdity, 
e argued that Marat was not anguinary, becauſe 

ine ſurvivors for one 


he propoſed to leave ninety-nine 
— * 


on murdered; that he was not an incen 
uſe he did not Fr to burn the property of 
thoſe he plundered, but to give it to the /ans 
culottes *, | 
Chabot was conſiderably enriched by the plund 
of the priſoners ; in order to conceal the true ſource 
of his wealth, he accepted the offer of the two Freys, 
Dutch bankers, and married their ſiſter. Theſe 
Dutchmen, ſenſible of the perilous ſtate of their pro» 


1 Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. ii. p. 447. 


dem, p. 347+ Barruel's Hittory of the Clergy, Part iii, p. 125. 


Debates. | 
v Debates. 1 Moore's Journal, vol, ii, p. 454+ - 


pertys thought the protection of a cheaply 
chaſed with two hundred thouſand livres (87 5007 
But the tie of matrimony could hardly bind him ' 
who had ſhewn ſo manifeſt a contempt for every 
other ; his luxurious and abandoned life were as 
great a reproach to morality, as his ſentiments and 
appearance were to humanity and decency *, He 
was remarkable for affecting a ſlovenly, and even 
dirty appearance; he vied with Marat for precedency 
in flthineſs 65 

In the convention he was a zealous Mountaineer, condud 
the follower of Marat in every ſcheme of plunder, in thecon« 
diſorganization, and murder. In the trial of Louis 2 
XVI. he voted for death with execution of the ſen- 1793. 
tence in four -· and- twenty hours, and moved that the 21 Jan. 
king ſhould be interred not in the tomb of his an- 
ceſtors, but in the uſual burying place of the ſection . 
He was employed to inflame the populace againſt 
rſons and opinions, adverſaries to the views of his 
ion. He was an active promoter of the inſur- ,,@ May, 
region which drove the Briſſotines from the conven» 
tion“; he denounced la Source, and afterwards n June, 
Condorcet *. He gave an account to the legiſlature # July. 
of the aſſaſſination of Marat, and denounced Fau- 14th July. 
chet and Duperret, as acceſſaries of Charlotte Cor- 
day, to which he is ſaid to have been inſtigated by 
Robeſpierre*. He greatly contributed to the triump 
of the Mountain over the Briſſotines, and a rr 
as a witneſs againſt thoſe deputies on their trial, 
After their execution, he lived in the moſt profligate 
extra ce and barefaced peculation; he publicly 
received money for procuring the enlargement of 
priſoners and for paſſports, and extorted large ſums 


1 New Annual Regiſter for 1794, p. 363. 

® ges Tableau des Priſons ſous Robeſpierre. 

*. Moore's Journal, vol, l. p. 454. N Nebates, 
© Garat's Memoirs, p. 141. 4 Debates, 
* Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 118, 
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CHABOT, 


by threatening and confining thoſe who were able to 
pay for their ſafety or liberty. | 

 Robeſpierre, who permitted his inferior agents to 
render themſelves odious by everyſpeciesof corruption, 
that he might find leſs obſtacles to their deſtruction 
when ſpleen, jealouſy, or fear rendered it expedient, 
at length withdrew his countenance from this worth- 
leſs apoſtate. Chabot was reduced to a ſituation of 
extreme peril; he was-overloaded with plunder, of 
which he dared not avow the poſſeſſion, but affected 


to aver that he had no property except what was 


.xoth Sept. 


26th OR, 


fettled on his wife . His connection with the two 


Freys, which was ſaid to extend to ſome ſtock-job- 
bing tranſactions, augmented his embarraſſment. 
He was obliged to oppoſe ſome decrees moved b 

Robeſpierre's confidants againſt the rich and a inſt 
foreigners, but he ſought to make amends by his 
exertions againſt the ſuſpected, and againſt the prieſts, 
whom Robeſpierre had ceaſed to perſecute with his 
accuſtomed malignity. Chabot oppoſed the arreſt 
of the bankers, and moved that they might ſtill be 
at liberty to carry on their buſineſs. He alſo moved, 
that the foreigners ſhould not be ſent to priſon with- 
out previous examination. In both theſe efforts he 
was over- ruled, and on the latter occaſion was ſharp- 
ly reprimanded by the tyrant. He now became con- 
ſcious of his approaching deſtruction, yet he endea- 


voured to avert his fate by voluntary ſacrifices and 


gth Nov. 


exaggerated profeſſions. He made a ſpeech to the 
convention, in which, with a view to prove his pa- 


triotiſm, he recapitulated the tranſactions of his ear 


life; he renounced his ſalary as epiſcopal vicar, wit 


f Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 170. Etat de la France, p. 50, He 
had always been remarkably venal and rapacious, and is ſaid to have 
received from M. de Narbonne, in the courſe of his adminiſtration, 
fiſty thouſand crowns (52 50 J.) for pretended ſervices, Conjuration 
de Orleans, vol. iii. p. 169. | | | 

E Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 74. 

n Sce Amar's report, 16th March 1794. 
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a declaration that he would not have held it ſo long 
had he not been apprehenſive that another incum - 
bent could not be found equally willing to renounce 
it for the public good, He faid thaw his wife's for. 
tune was ſufficient to ſupply the moderate wants of 
two well-meaning republicans ; that his wife was as 
good a republican as himſelf; and that if even her 
property was neceſſary to the good of the ſtate ſhe 
was ready to reſign it.. 

This Geech was applauded by the galleries; it 
produced no immediate animadverſion, but it could 
not prevent the deſtruction of -thejorator, 1 He way 16th Nov. 
ſoon afterwards arreſted, and ſent; to the Concier- © nt 

erie, where, intendin to poiſon himſelf, he ſwa. 
a doſe of corroſive ſublimate, inſufficient to 
deſtroy him, but which produced - the, moſt; excru- 
ciating tortures. He was recovered in the infirmary; 
of the priſon, tried with Danton and the reſt of that 5th April 
party, on a ridiculous charge of having conſpired, to 772+;  , 
effect a counter-revolution, and on one more true, executed, 
though as little proved, of corruption. He hehaved 
with firmneſs on his trial, and went to the guillotine 
withoutexhibutingany ſymptoms of fearorrepentance*. 
His fall excited no commiſeration, for Amar had ſcarce- 
ly brought up the report againſt him before moſt of 
ſections of Paris, and deputations from ſurround. + ». 
ing places, attended at the bar to-congratulate the 
convention on the probability of his execution. 
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CLOOTz wa bom i the doin ofthe 

of Pruffia, is ſaid to have been of noble extrac- 
tion, and to have W a conſiderable eſtate. He 
is called Anacharfis,' in with his own 
whim, for he was chtiſtened \Baptifte ', At 
the Sof che revolution he uſed-ro-write let- 
ters which'were-printed in the newſpapers with the 


* fignature —— n ; afterwards he aſ- 


Becomes a 
Jacobin, 


ſumed the name of Val de Grace, which he borrow- 
ed from the ſection in which he lived; laſtly, he took 
the name of Anacbarſi from the Scythian philoſo- 
pher, and ſaperadied th tre of dr of te ff. 
man Race", 

Under this — and by the recom- 
mendation of ſome writings which mig] have paſſed 
for the effuſions of a bedlamite, he attracted the 
notice of the Pariſians. He was a noiſy member of 
the Jacobin club, and was ſaid to be the agent of 
ſimilar ſocieties forming in Pruſſia", This report is 
equally improbable with the afſertion of Briflot, that 
he was an agent of the king of Pruſſia at Paris, and 
that the monarch preſerve his eſtates for his uſe *. 


| See Briſſot à ſes Commettans, p. 69. Miſs Williams's Letters in 
2994, vol. ii. p. 18. 


m Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 279, Hiſtorical Eſſay on the 
Ambition and Conqueſts of France, p. 161. 

n Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. i. p. 380, 

0 Briſſot à ſes Commettans, p. 13 u. 


When 
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- When he was ſo well known that no abſurdity 29th June 
would excite ſurpriſe, he was employed by the Jaco- Ind, 
bins, before the confederation, to give im- the aſſem- 
portance to the feſtival by a ridiculous prelude. He - 
collected a troop from the dregs of the people, con- 
ſiſting of Savoyards, pedlars, teachers of languages, 
and vagabonds, whom he habited in maſquerade 
drefles, partly ſupplied from the wardrobe of the 
opera houſe, to repreſent all the nations of the 
world. At the head of theſe he himſelf attended, 
and delivered a bombaſt ſpeech, which received the 

eateſt applauſes from the — This ridicuk 

us attendance and ſpeech were as preparatives | 
to the abolition of titles, which was EIT | N 
ſame day. The effects were not ſo | — * 
Anacharſis, as advantageous to his 5 hi 
dwelling was, the — day, beſet —— 
mob, who demanded payment for loſs of time and 
the hire of their dreſſes; he made an attempt to 
transfer the debt to the miniſter, M. de Liancourt, 
but was, in the end, obliged to enter into a com- 
promiſe *, MAT rer ut oro 
— continued to write, pa — — 3 — Dee. 

acobins, and to in A- 1. 

ſembly. He — eta — 7 * 
and when the declaration of war againſt the emperor 
was in agitation, ſent a letter to the legiflative aſſem- 


bly ing leave to preſent his ideas at the bar 
and ring —2——— yg 
loſs to the aſſembly, and to the world at large. The 


9 Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 481. Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, 
vol. ii. p. 19. This lady ſays the {gene took place ſoon after the zath 
of Auguſt 1792 ; but that is a miſtake. Playfair's Hiſtory of Jaco- 
— p. 81. Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Conqueſts and Ambition of 

France, P. 157. 


» TRI Hiſtorical Efſay, &c, p- 162, Playfair's Jacobinifm, 
* Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 19. Lettre d'un 
Frangais un Anglais . n. Ca | 
Lc Conjucation &Orleahs, vol. iii. p. 137. | 
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Writes to 
the aſſem · 


| bly. 


2rſt April 
Makes a 
ſpecch at 
the bar, 


CLOOTZ, 


letter, the brevity of which was the only compenſa. 


tion for its exceſſive abſurdity, was dated, The 
& capital of the globe, in the third year of _ 
and ſigned © Anacharſis Clootz, orator of the hu- 
& man race. He attended the afſembly the next 
day, and made a ſpeech of two hours, which was 


not inferior in abſurdity to his letter, and contained 


many inſulting reflections on all the kings in Europe. 
It was, however, highly applauded by the aſſembly 


and the galleries, and graciouſly anſwered by the 


preſident, 
Encouraged by this favourable reception, he next 


addreſſed a letter to the aſſembly, beginning thus, 


& The orator of the human race, to the legi/lators of the 
& human rate—greeting.” The purport of the letter 


did not diſappoint thoſe who expected a copious diſ- 
play of folly and preſumption. He preſented to the 


aſſembly a book of two volumes, intitled, La Cer- 
5 titude des Preuves du Mahometiſme, et les Veux d'un 
% Gallophile.”” He informed the aſſembly, that he 
had invented @ moral wild-fire, made a tender of his 
literary fortune, and ſaid, he only waited for the ap- 
pearance of the manifeſto of France againſt tyrants, 
to offer his pecuniary fortune and his life. This ad- 


dreſs was too extravagant to obtain honorable men- 


tion; the motion to that effect was ſet aſide by the 


order of the day *. 


War being declared, and the Jacobin miniſtry 


appointed, he again appeared at the bar, and made 


another furious harangue, in which was the follow- 


ing obſervation : © God is powerful, and aſſerts his 


& will We are powerful, and aſſert ours.—PFree 
& men are the gods of the earth!” At the end of 
his ſpeech he offered at the ſhrine of the conſtitutional 
deity a copy of his book called La Republique Uni- 
verſelle, twelve thouſand livres (52 5 J.).— This 


8 patrioug 
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patriotic donation procured him the honors of 1 fit. 
ting, and mention in the bulletin *, 
The book which he preſented to the aſſembly e con- 
tained a project of uniting all mankind under one 
government, and making them all ſpeak one lan- 
age, the French. He propoſed, ſo ſoon as France 
ſhould have conquered all her enemies, that every 
nation ſhould ſend its repreſentatives to Paris: he 
had even allotted the different countries into depart- 
ments ; England was to be called Departement de la 
Tamiſe”. 7 
He was, at this period, connected with the Briſſo- 9th June, 
tines, and employed by them in preaching blood, jan 
anarchy, and ſlaughter. In the orgies which — 
ceded the irruption into the king's — he ſat 
toaſtmaſter at a table in the . — 
Chabot harangued, and — ſang *. He was 
ſo confidentially employed by that faction, that it was 
currently rumoured the offer of the crown of France 
to the duke of Brunſwick was to be made through 
him. 
After the overthrow of royalty, he once more pub Aug. 
made his appearance at the bar of the aſſembly, and 10 raiſe a 
propoſed to raiſe a legion of Pruſſians to march to lesion. 
— frontiers, which ſhould be called Legion Vandale : 
his ſpeech was filled with glorious prophecies ; theſe 
were no leſs — to the aſſembly than his mi- 1 
litary project, w was decreed. ularity 26. 
indicated him as a proper perſon to —— — Natural" 
you of —— — * — — con- 
erred on him, together Prieſtley, Mackin 
toſh *, and —— 
It is not certain, whether he, perſonally, took any 2d Sept. 
ſhare in the maſſacre of the priſoners, but he was a Arne.“ 


mal. 


" + ſacres. 


y Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 1 


 ® Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iti p. 275+ Feane!'s Review of 
Proceedings, P» 68, 


Mercure Frangois, Ne du 28 Joiller 1792. 
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to Roland, 


Member 
of the con · 
vention. 


His athe« 
um. 


flections, delivered in a ſtyle 


of the Supreme Bei 
| nrofeſſed himſelf an 


|  CLOOATZ, 

cotiſtant approver and defender of them. He in- 
vented the word Septembriſer, to a—_ without 
exciting an idea of crime, the act of deſtroying a 
and defenceleſs enemy * While this horri- 
ble was at its height he was introduced to 
madame Roland's dinner parties, where he diſtin- 
＋ himſelf by his eulogy of the proceedings at 

e priſons, by his voracious appetite and vu 
manners. He was fo coldly received that he ſoon 
renounced the acquaintance, and enliſted himſelf 
among the decided opponents of the miniſter, 

He was elected member of the convention for the 
_—_— de POiſe, and was a ſtrenuous moun- 
talneer. He made no __— ke but ſel. 
dom, and was never called to t — chair. 
During their conteſt with the Briſſotines, he render - 
ed Robeſpierre and his friends a conſiderable ſervice 
by a pamphlet, intitled NJ Roland, ni Marat, which 
was much applauded by the party for whoſe intereſt 
it was written, and uced an reply from 
— his of — — 5 * 4 = 
vo e to peo an r 9 
accompanyl bd deciſion with acrimonious re- 
peculiar to himſelf, 

Cloota was a violent Cordelier. In his ſpeeches 
to the legiſlative aſſembly, he mentioned the name 
th levity, but he afterwards 
theiſt, and carried his profane- 


. . Neſk to ſuch an exceſs that he was called the perſonal 


enemy of Feſus Cr. He wrote a book proving 
the nothingneſs of religion, which he preſented to 
the —— with an aſſurance that it was the 


fruit of fifteen hours labour every day for four 


* Peltier's late Picture, vol. is, p 48a. Briſſot a es Commettant, 


| p . 17 and 69. 


* 
4 A | to Impartial'Poſteri vol. i. p. 16 4, $ 6. 
6+ 4 Robeſpierre à ſos Coons, vol, Pe 372+ Mercure 
Frangois, Ne du 1 Decembre 17932. + 
7 Memoires d'un Detenu, Þ+ 76, &e, &e. TIT 
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his inſtigation that Gobet at — 


1. It was 
tended at the bar of the convention, and renounced 
his religion; and when the ceremony was over, 


Gn l. wie propoſed poſed that a ſtatue ſhould be exęct- 


ed to the firlt who had abjured the goſpel 
The reign of pr was not of long. duration : — _ 


Robeſpierre obtained from the convention a decree gf hiv frat, 
by which Clootz was — — of his ſeat, ſeals put — man 
on his papers, and himſelf confined in the priſon of © 
the Luxembourg. Here he ſeemed to harden in 
atheiſm ; he even reproached 'Pain, who had juſt 
eee the Age of Reaſon, and was then his fel. 


w. oner, for retainitiy tov many lab bafare the 310 Mar 


s' prejudices He was brou 
wache tridunal, together with Hebert and his T0 an 
ppealed to the human race, whoſe org. executed. | 


any {yg but none of his clients interfered, 

and he was condemned to death. The t which 

their execution was paſſed reſt of 

the condemned in complaint and mu 

till Cloots finiſhed the diſputes by repea with & 
84 revais 


loud voice, the —_— beginning, 
* cette nuit, que de mal confiums ;** well known by 
the Engliſh tranſlation, | bay 
% dreamt that, gather'd to my fellow clay 
un“ Olaf 18 a common beygus de Ty? "&e, 1 * 
uotation, convincing the ts that 
ras. mpeg pant 


a ifferences would be ſoon com 
He then exhorted them to die 


ſharing one common lot, 

diſpoſition, 
with reſolution, and endeavoured to confirm their 
atheiſtical principles, and ſtifle the reproaches of 
conſcience, His efforts failed with moſt of his 
friends, who betrayed the moſt dreadful alarms; 
but Clootz himſelf died with a firmneſs not to be 


expedted from hls principles. 


: Mify — Layer in 2734, vol. U. p. 276. 
dem, p. 7 
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CARITAT pz CONDORCET. 


Tg ges cen. Condocet wan neo 
moſt ancient in 

It was divided into two — the younger of 
which was eſtabliſhed in Picardy. The marquis de 
Condorcet, ſo much celebrated in the annals of the 
revolution, was deſcended from this branch. He 
was born at Avignon“, received a education, 
and applied . himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of 
mathematics and the belles lettres. 

He was early in life introduced to Voltaire and 
d' Alembert, and from them imbibed thoſe princi- 
ples of ſcepticiſm; which afterwards became 
atheiſm, and made him abhor even the name of God . 
Under theſe preceptors he formed his mind, and 
endeavoured to cultivate a ſimilarity of taſte. He 


was, like them, @ correſpondent of the great Fre- 
derick, but his letters indicate no n of 


ius or —— of fancy *. : 
5 on the death of Voltaire, d Alembert, far in- 
ferior to him in talents, was called to the throne of 


literature, which he occupied five years. Condorcet 
cultivated his friendſhip with the — aſſiduity, 


and aſſiſted in all his endeavours to propagate 


ſyſtems of infidelity. —_ PAlemdert was on his 


i DiRionnaire, de la a M. de le oer Data 
Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. 4 


m Memoires du Jacobiniſme deres. vol. i. d 
a Ide, . vol, * 6. 316. et — e ay of the 
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death · bed, Condorcet, fearful that in his laſt mo- 

ments he would betray ſome weakneſs, and, like 

Voltaire, expole their ſect to ridicule, watched him 

with unabating aſſiduity, and prevented the approach 

of every perſon who was likely to il on him to 

have recourſe to the comforts of religion. D'Alem-· 

bert, though aſſailed by all the horrors of remorſe, 

was, by Condorcet's pernicious vigilance, prevented 

from having the means of appealing to the throne of 

mercy. But though he appeared fo ſolicitous for 

his friend's reputation, and ſo jealous of its being 

ſtained by any charge of inconſiſtency, Condorcet 

in a moment of baſe exultation betrayed the ſecret ; 

Si je ne m'etois pas trouvt la, il faiſoit le plongeon, 

was his expreſhon ?. gh 
Condorcet was aſſiduous, and even ſervile in his Secretary 

attention to the great“, and by their favor was e te 

nominated perpetual ſecretary to the academy of 

ſciences at Paris, in which he alſo received other 

honors . His principal claim to literary reputation 

ariſes from a life of Voltaire, which accompanied a 

complete edition of his works. He alſo wrote ſome 

tracts, which are now little known, and which con- 

veyed his favourite principles of infidelity, 

In conformity with theſe principles, Condorcet Freema. 
was an active member of thoſe ſocieties which me- ſon. 
ditated the deſtruction of religion and government, | 
under pretence of forwarding the reign of philoſophy 
and freedom. He was an active member, and a 
diſtinguiſhed office · bearer in the different lodges of 
corrupted free maſonry eſtabliſhed in France, and 
had already made ſuch progreſs in his chimerical 


academy. 


> Memoires du Jacobiniſme par Barruel, vol. i. p. 388. Dion - 
naire Hiltorique, Art d'Alembert. 

4 Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. i. p. 63. See alſo Mercure 
Frangoie, No. du uy Oftobre 1991. i 

* Flower of the Jacobing, p. 33. | * 

See Oeuvres Complites de Voltaire, Alſo Mercure Francois 
Litteraire, No. du a4 Septembre 1791. | 
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4 
principles of 


— — in a dif. 
courſe: ey at —— bilalethes at Straſ. 
burgh, TD of his celebrated 
mous work, called Le Progre Progres de PEpri 
n. Condorcet was highly reſpected eſe 
lodges, and was one of a ſelect rs porn committee, 
formed from the lodge which took the name of Le 
Contract Social *. 


| Economiſt, Condorcet was alſo one of the ſeQ diſti 


the title of economiſts, 2 labours were Ns ighlyi 1. 
rious to government *, He Jimfelf 
5 an anſwer to Necker's eſſay — de 
rains . 
He was alſo one of the 


theſ of Amis des Noirs; intimately 


in all thelr intrigues, active — — 
hatred againſt the planters, and recei 
able ſhare of the ſums ſent by the people of colour 
to their friends in Paris. 

ſo actively in theſe ſocieties, Con» 
dorcet had attached himlelf to the duke of Orleans, 
und, before the revolution, wrote fome of thoſe 
pamphlets _ = iſſued from the preſs, and 
— the thoſe events which were 
=> by machinations of the Orleans 
orig by the revolution he commenced editor 
of a news- » called Le Ch de Pari: 
which was replete with virulent declamations and 
anti-monarchical principles. He alſo wrote for 
ſome time in the Journal de Paris, which Garat 
had reſigned on the diſſalution of the conſtituent 
aſſembly *, 


u Robiſon's Proofs of a e p. 41. 336. 1 
* Memoires du Jacobiniſme par Barruel, ole i i, p. 4329 
WS. aſtille devoilte, 3 livraiſon, p. 48. 
Baissor. Memoires du Jacobiniſme par Barruel, vol. ile 
P+ 44 


G Vir. Wollſtoneeraſt's Hi of the Revo 98. 
b See Necker on the . vol. i. p. — 5 
e Rugs Memoirs, p. 3+ 
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- Condorcet was a member of the Jacobin, club, His elo- 
but his 2 not | wet io aſſiſt the TT 
- cauſe heeſ) 5 y {peaking o much as by writing, 
His voice — ſhrill and ſqueaking *, and his amid 
was ſo great, that his votes often counteracted the 4 
effect of his. arguments, owing to his fear of the 
galleries 
At the period of the king's flight to Varennes, Le Repub» 
Condorcet was one of the projeQors of, and a prin- lein. 
cipal contributor to the r called Le Republicain, | 
wife tranſlated into French the effays written by 
Thomas Pain“. 

* A ＋ a _ N the _ = Candidate 
to the dauphin ; but the king was fo im — 
with the badneſs of his character, and entertained of the 'e 
ſuch an abhorrence of his irreligion, and general hin. 
want of principle, that he even objected to madame 
Condorcet as a on for the queen. He was 
alarmed leſt, through the activity and influence of 
the Jacobins, a man ſo unprincipled as Condorcet 
ſhould be appointed preceptor to his ſon, and there» 
fore nominated M. Fleurieu, a man of learning and 
virtue. The choice, however, was never ratified by 
the aſſembly ', It is remarkable, that while Con- 
dorcet was candidate for'this office, and before the 

deciſion was announced, he was employed in writing 
| phlets and paragraphs againſt + king's . 
ty 
4 the diſſolution of the conſtituent aſſembly, EleQed 
Condorcet was elected deputy for Paris . He fol- member of 
lowed the political career of Briſſot, and was, like tire 
Yo 
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1 Mereure Frangois, No. du 18 Fevrier 1792. 

0 — I'Tmpartiale Polterits, vol. ii. p. 30. 

f M 's View, vol. ii. p. 376. Roland's Appel, vol, i. 38. 

3 Canjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. p. 132. Mercure Francois, 
No, du 16 Jvillet 1797. | | 

> Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 28 f. 

> ws war Lo p. 149. 8 

ercure Frangois, No. du 23 Juillet 17914 
3 Ilem, No. du ag Octobre _ ©: 
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him, an apologiſt for the maſſacres at Avignon, and 
a ſtrenuous advocate for the plans of the Amis des 
Neirs. He was alſo an ardent adverſary of the emi- 
ts, againſt whom he called forth ſevere decrees, 
and made ſeveral violent harangues. In one of his 
ſpeeches, he called the princes and nobility /a lie de 
la nation qui 1 encore Sen nommer elite. 
Perſecu= He was ſtill diſtinguiſhed by his atheiſtical princi- 
ron of the ples, and declared in the aſſembly, that the effi 
clergy * P 5 . . _ 
of an oath. was totally independent of a belief in 
God. He was a promoter of all the violent and 
ſevere meaſures againſt the clergy, and to him is 
aſcribed a cuſtom which 8 whipping nuns 
and other religious women in the public — 
which he qualified with the mild name of ridicule. 
Beſides the flagrant violation of decency included in 
theſe attacks, the mob carried their barbarity to 
ſuch an exceſs, that their victims fainted, and even 
died under their hands. The prieſts in the provinces 
were knocked down with huge rods. At length, 
finding that all theſe cruelties were inſufficient to 
deter the clergy from exerciſing their functions, and 
the pious from following them in preference to, the 
conſtitutional prieſts, Condorcet ſuggeſted, and the 
mob readily adopted the practice of eutting off the 
hair and ears of both paſtors and congregation. 
They were alſo placed on aſſes and ed about 
the ſtreets and public places, their mouths were 
filled with hay, they had inſulting inſcriptions on 
their backs, and in their progreſs the mob pelted 
them with filth and ordure®. | WE 
zoth Ot, Notwithſtanding his atheiſm, the national aſſembly 
Com 9%. appointed Condorcet a member of the committee of 
of public public inſtruction. He applied te this ſubje& with 
inltruQtion, great attention, and preſented to the legillature a 


n See Debates 25th, 28th, and z3x(t October 1791. 
o Debates of 31ſt October 1791. 
? Bari uel's Hiſtory of the Clerygy, p. 207. 
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report of a plan for —_— the minds of the riſing ash May 


generation, the expence 0 which was eſtimated at 
twenty-four millions (1,050,000/.) a- year. The 
project was received, but never put in execution d. 


Condorcet drew up the famous manifeſto pub- Mani. - 
liſhed by the French nation to all the powers of fee. 


Europe, on the approach of war. This paper is 
replete with bold untruths, and promiſes which Con- 
dorcet well knew the country would never be in- 
clined to obſerve.” So far was the faction to which 
he was attached from deſiring peace, as this mani- 


feſto pretends, that they were exerting every effort 
to procure a declaration of war. The paper was 


received with the loudeſt applauſe, ordered to be 
printed, tranſmitted to the executive power for 
the purpoſe of cpmmunicating it to foreign nations, 
ſent to the eighty-three departments, all the regi- 
ments of the line and national battalions, and 
tranſlated into all languages ' 
Condorcet manifeſted the greateſt maligni | 
the king, and omitted no opportunity of diſplaying 
his hatred. When he was preſident of the aff 
he was inſtructed to write a letter to the king, 


which he couched in terms ſo void of ceremony and 


reſpect, that the king, accuſtomed as he was to 
wanton inſult, felt this as the greateſt outrage he had 
yet received. The miniſters propoſed that an ex- 
2 letter ſnould be written to the aſſembly, 
ut Louis reſolved only to oppoſe this effort of in- 
ſolence by the negative energy of ſilence. In this 
the king acted wilely, for he could have no hopes of 
redreſs from an aſſembly which had heard this 
letter with approbation, and inſtead of a deputation, 
had tranſmitted it by the hands of a ſerjeant at 
arms *, | | 


4 Debates, Pages, vol. ii. p. 309. r Debates. Hiſtories. 

* Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 45+ See alſo Mercure Frangois, 
No. du 21 Fevrier 1792. | | 
i See Debates 6th Feb, 
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Exertions The fable of the Auſtrian committee was a topic 
miniſtry, on Which Condorcet exerted himſelf with 
perſeverance *. He had been bribed by Narbonne, 
and ſupported him with all his influence in the 
aſſembly and in the committees *. He aſſiſted, how. 
ever, in forming the Jacobin adminiſtration, and 
threatened, if the perſons whom he and. his friends 
bad elected were not nominated, that he would im. 
ch the queen *, 
zoth June On the diſmiſſion of the Jacobin miniſtry, he was 
Prost Indefatigable in exciting the people to avenge their 
inſurrec- cauſe, and by his writings contributed to inflame the 
non. public mind, and to urge infurreftion*. The tumult 
of the twentieth of June was ſucceeded by the 
ſuſpenſion of Petion and Manuel, which took place 
by order of the duke de la Rochefoucauld. The 
murder of this nobleman in conſequence of this con- 
duct, is generally imputed to the inſtigations of 
Condorcet, and cited as an extraordinary inſtance 
of ingratitude. 
Conduſ The ducheſs d'Anville, mother to the duke de la 
ike duke Rochefoucauld, had made Condorcet a preſent of 
dela one hundred thouſand livres (4375/.) to facilitate 
Rochefou- his marriage with mademoiſelle Grouchi. The 
duke, who had always been Condorcet's benefactor, 
offered him the whole ſum in ready money, but 
Condorcet would receive only forty thouſand livres 
'17501.), preferring to let the remainder continue at 
intereſt, After the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, Condorcet's conduct became ſo atrocious, that 
Rochefoucauld and his mother reſolved to decline 
his further acquaintance, and ordered their doors to 
be ſhut againſt him, Condorcet on this cauſed an 
intimation to be given to the ducheſs, that he would 


a al. 


* Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 174. 
Idem, vol. ii. p. 21, 

* Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 160. 

» Peltiei's late Picture, vol. i. p. 

d Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iti. p. 174+ 
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be to receive the principal; which was accord- 
nh pad him the next day by the duke. After the 
twentieth of June, Condorcet ſtrenuouſly reprobated 
the ſuſpenſion of Petion and Manuel, and uſed ev 
art to irritate the people _ Rochefoucauld. 
After the maſſacres in September, an order was ex- 
pedited to arreſt the duke, who was at Forger ler 
Eaux with his mother and family, and bring him to 
Paris to be tried. A party of aſſaſſins, who had 
quitted Paris for the purpoſe, met him at Giſors, 
and murdered r to his carri 
Manuel demanded that a juſt puniſhment ſhould 
inflicted on the murderers, but Condorcet, though 
under ſo many obligations, and though his writi 
had inſtigated the murder, betrayed neither 
ility or regret *. | 
cel the treaſon which took effect on the tenth 
of Augpſt was in agitation, Condorcet was aſſiduouſſy 
employed in preparing the public to ſecond the 
efforts of his faction, by inflammatory paragraphs 
and pamphlets . He brought up a report from the 
extraordinary commiſſion appointed to diſcuſs the 
_ of the king's —— in which, after 
ting the various conſiderations connected with the 
ſubject, he told the aſſembly, that 4 whatever plan 
they might adopt, they would be accuſed of violating 
5 the conſtitution, t the committee would not 
. 1 a complete plan of meaſures to be purſued, 
but recommended that inſtructions ſhould be 
« publiſhed to the people on the mode of exercifing 
# their ſovereignty, to put them on their g 


© T have taken this account from Peltier's late Picture, vol. i. 
5885, and vol, ii, p. 399. n. Some doubts have been expreſſed of 
« Condorcet's guilt; it ſeems generally believed that his known malignit 

occaſioned the untimely death of his benefaQor, See Robiſon's Proofs 
of u Conſpiracy, p. 452. Arthur Young's Example of France, p. 82. 
Miles's Conduct of France towards Great Britain, p. 130. Hiſtory of 


the Brifſotines by Camille Deſmoulins, p. 60, Reſidence in France, 
edited by Gifford, vol. i. p. 194. 


4 Briſſot A ſes Commettans, p. 104+ 
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& againſt the errors into which they night be pre- 
“ clpitated ©,” This report was in the language of 
treaſon palſied by fear; but when ſucceſs had crowned 
the conſpiracy, Condorcet aided the views of his pa 
with all the ſophiſtry and falſehood he could ſupply. 
He wrote Refleftions, in which he endeavoured to 
aſſimilate the revolution which took place in England 
in 1688, to that which had been effected in France 
in 1792 *, and he drew up an expoſition of motives on 
behalf of the aſſembly, replete with falſe arguments 
and unfounded aſſertion ss 
Ihe ſhare taken by Condorcet in the maſſacre of 
the priſoners is doubtſul. He was at variance with 
the violent faction who principally organized thoſe 
murders, and conſidered by Robeſpierre as one of 
the chiefs of the oppoſing party * ; yet Robeſpierre, 
though he denounced Briſſot at the Jacobin club, 
did not mention Condorcet ', Louvet aſſerts that 
Condorcet was devoted to deſtruction on that 
day; but Montjoye avers, that he was one of the 
moſt active promoters of the maſſacre, and at that 
time | ſo intimately connected with Orleans, that 
he was generally mentioned as one of his four 
miniſters ", Diary) an 

Condorcet was elected member gf the convention, 
not for Paris, which he had repreſented in the legil- 
lative aſſembly, but for the department of I Aiſne. 
At the firſt fitting of the convention he was nomi- 
nated vice-preſident, and was one of the committee 
appointed to reviſe the conſtitution . His conduct 
was for ſome time ſo equivocal, that many . doubts 


* Debates. f 

See Jordan's Political State of Europe. vol. i. p. 604. 

i For this expoſition and cogent remarks on it, ſee Peltier 's late 
Fifture of Paris, vol. i. p. 440 464. py 

* See Defenſeur de la Conſtitution par Robeſpierre, p. 99- 124+ 

| See BrRISSOT, m Narrative, p. 17+ 

» Corjuration de d'Orleans, vol. fil, p. 210. See alſo Hiſtory of 
the Briſſotines by Deſmouline, p. 60. 9 
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were entertained whether he meant to attach himſelf 
to the Mountain. or to the Gironde“. On Louvet's 
accuſation of Robeſpierre, he voted for ſuppreſſing 
inquiry by paſſing to the order of the day *; but he 
afterwards — # his Journal with ſo much aſperity 
againſt Robeſpierre, that their mutual hatred became 
irreconcilable '. 

From Condorcet's avowed enmity to royalty, it Condu& 
might be expected that his exertions againſt the king — 2 
would have been decided and unremitting; but he trial, 
ſeldom ſpoke in the convention; and when the fate 
of Louis was put to the vote, timidity or hypocrif 
ſeemed to diQate all his obſervations. It is difficult :6th Jan, 
to conclude, from the language of his ſpeech, whe. 9793+ 
ther he intended to vote for or againſt the ſentence 
of death ; but it was received as his opinion, that 
the king ſhould be impriſoned in chains for life. 

After ſentence of death had been pronounced, he 1th Jan, 
ſpoke and voted againſt a reſpite, and urged execution 
of the ſentence in twenty-four hours | 

After the death of Louis, Condorcet was prin» His conftl- 
cipally employed in framing a new conſtitution, 80 . 
much reliance was placed on his abilities and judg- 
ment, that the committee permitted him to aſſume 
the principal merit of the work. His production was 1gth Feb. 
ſubmitted to the convention, where the conſtitutional 
act obtained feeble approbation; but the Jacobin 
club, among whom An; had leſs influence, 
voted it deteſtable ', eir judgment was well 
founded; and it is juſtly obſerved by an Engliſh 
writer, not unfavourable to Condorcet's faction, that 
it was a maſs of metaphyſical abſurdities *, 


* 2 's Journal, vol. ii. p. 234+ Peltier's late Picture of Paris, 
+ Ii. p. 400. | 
5 — . Narrative, p. 83+ 
oore 
: — Jou , vol, ii. p · 344+ h 
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e Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ji, p. 310. 
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Condorcet was one of the committee of publle 
ſafety, and was employed to draw up a declaration 
from the national convention reſpecting the violation 
of the law of nations in detaining the commiſſioners 
whom Dumouriez had cauſed to be arreſted *, 

During the conteſt between the Mountain and the 
Briſſotines, Condorcet maintained a cautious filence, 
For eight months he hardly ſpoke in the convention 
and ſeems to have been — wary in not riſk. 
ing an opinian on any py eſtion Y. At length he 
was ſo far rouſed by the indignities which the 1 
latiyve body daily endured, that he — the 
diſſolution of the convention, and the calling of 
a new one. This probably exaſperated the Moun- 
tain to ſuch an exceſs that, in a ſubſequent inſur- 
rection, his printing-office was deſtroyed *, He was 
not, however, included in the liſt of proſcribed de- 
puties; nor was he one of the members who ſigned 
the famous proteſt againſt the proceedings on the 
thirty-firſt of May, 

Yet though he could conquer every ſentiment of 
friendſhip, and ſtifle every indignant ſenſation at the 
deſtruction of his party, his vanity as an author 

opelled him to a fatal exertion. When the con- 
ſtation, commonly called the conſtitution of 1793, 
had been accepted, he publiſhed an Addreſs to all 
French Citizens, reprobating the extreme rapidity and 
want of conſideration with which it had been framed 
and accepted; and detailing the numerous acts of 
violence by which the prevailing. party in the con- 
vention had eſtabliſhed their influence. This raſh 
act placed him in the power of the Mountain; Cha- 
bot. denounced the publication, and moved for a de- 
cree of accuſation againſt Condorcet; which was im- 
mediately granted“. | 
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He efe 
nine months in the houſe of a woman in Paris, who, 


though ſhe knew him only by name, had the extra- 
ordinary generoſity to riſk her life, and ſuſtain all 
the inconveniences 2 * from his reſidence with 
her. At length a domic my viſit was threatened, 
and he was © idee to quit hls aſylum. He had the 
good fortune, though unprovided with a paſſport or 
civic card, to eſcape through the barrier, and went 
to the country-houſe of a friend on the plain of 
Mont- Rouge. Unfortunately his friend was in Paris 
at the time, and not expected to return in leſs than 
three days, during which the fugitive was obliged 
to wander about, expoſed to hunger, cold, ſuſpenſe, 
and the pain ariſing from a wound in his foot. At 
length his friend returned into the country, and 
found him ; but conſidering it dangerous to take 
him to his houſe in the day-time, requeſted him to 
wait till night, and then he would receive and con- 
ceal him. Condorcet, on the day his friend had fixed 
as the end of his miſeries, forgot the dictates of pru- 
dence; he went to an inn at Clamars, where he 
ordered an omelette. His ſqualid appearance, dirty 
cap, torn clothes, leanneſs, and voracity, fixed the 
attention of ſome perſons preſent ; one of whom, a 
municipal officer, aſked him whence he came, whi- 
ther he was going, and if he had a paſſport? His 
confuſion at theſe interrogatories betrayed him, and 
cauſed him to be apprehended. He was confined in 


207 


from the arreſt, and concealed himſelf Cones 


himſelf, 


Apr,. 
Rea 
ſtomparls, 


Poiſons 


a dungeon that night, and in the morning found hinuſelf, 


dead. He always carried a doſe of poiſon about 
him, which had been given him by Garat, and with 
which he terminated his exiſtence, to avoid a trial 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and to ſhun the 
gradual approach of inevitable deſtruQion *, 
Condorcet's character is thus emphatically de- 


, Condor. p 
cet's cha- 


ſcribed by madame Roland.. The genius of merz 


© This account is principally derived from Talma's Chronology, 
p. 140. See alſo Garat's Memoirs, p. 49. 
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* Condorcet is equal to the comprehenſion of the 
wy —4 truths ; but he has no other characteriſtic 
* beſides fear. Jt may be ſaid of his underſtanding 
combined with his perſon, that it is a fine eſſence 
* abſorbed in cotton. No one will ſay of him, that 
in a feeble body he diſplays great courage; his 
„heart and conſtitution are equally weak. The 
4% timidity which forms the baſis of his character, 
and which he diſplays even in company, on his 
* countenance and in his attitudes, does not reſult 
* from his frame alone, but ſeems to be inherent in 
4 his ſoul ; and his talents furniſh him with no means 
of ſubduing it. Thus, after having deduced a 
1 * or demonſtrated a fact in the aſſembly, 
% he would give a vote decidedly oppoſite, over- 
„ awed by the thunder of the tribunes, armed with 
« inſults, and prodigal of threats. The propereſt 
4 place for him was * ſecretaryſhip of the academy. 
Such men ſhould be employed to write, but never 
« permitted to act; it is a happineſs to be able to 
* draw ſome utility from them; even that is not to 
e be done with all timid perſons ; in general, they 
are good for nothing.” Barruel, after mention- 
ing the violence of his atheiſm, ſays *, © It might be 
e thought that he was deſirous to avenge himſelf on 


the Supreme Being for the heart he had given him. 


political, 


Hard, ungrateful, inſenſible, cold, the aſſaſſin of 
« friendſhip, and of his benefactors; had it been in 
“ his power he would have treated the Deity as he 


treated la Rochefoucauld.” 


Whether Condorcet was in reality a republican, 
or only affected to eſpouſe that form of government 
in order to forward the views of Orleans, 1s not eaſily 
decided. There is ſuch an involution of politics and 
reduplication of ſentiments in the whole faction of 
Orleaniſts, that their real opinions cannot always be 
defined. It is probable that Condorcet thought a re- 
publican form of government beſt fitted for the dif- 


© Memoires du Jacobiniſme, vol. i. p. 316. 
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fuſion of his ſpeculations in religion and morals ; 
but that he would, with equal pleaſure, have pro- 
moted the domination of a profligate and unprin- 
cipled conſpirator, over whom- he could acquire 
unlimited aſcendancy, and by whoſe means he 
could combine his views of public inſtruction with 
thoſe of individual aggrandiſement, | 
Thoſe who are willing to praiſe Condorcet moſt #nd lits- + 
highly, abandon his political and perſonal, to deſcant * 
on his literary character. His Letters to the Kin 
of Pruſſia indicate no ſuperiority of genius; and his 
Life of Voltaire, independent of the principles it 
conveys, is not conſpicuous as an effort of biography, 
His Eulogium of Franklin abounds with faults, as 
well grammatical as rhetorical *; and Barruel ſpeaks 
of his ſtyle, particularly that of his earlier perform- 
ances, with great contempt . During his ſecluſion 
in Paris, Condorcet wrote his famous ſketch of 
the Progreſs of the Human Mind, to which even 
Barruel allows the praiſe of correct compoſition *. . 
The object of this work is to enforce a belief of the 
perfectibility of man; and the author carried this 
chimerical deluſion ſo far as to aſſert, that longe 
and every deſirable perſonal oY were attainable. 
The end of Condorcet himſelf forms a remarkable 
refutation of his abſurd doctrine; for although he had 
ſo recently philoſophiſed on the ſubject, and might 
be ſuppoſed thoroughly imbued with the principles 
he was deſirous to enforce, he threw away his life 
by wanting ſtrength to reſiſt the importunities of 
hunger for a few hours, 


f See Mercure Frangois Literaire, No. du 24 Decembre 1791. 
4 3 du Jacubiniline, vol. i, p · 117. 
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Danton's NANTON was bred to the law, and practiſed 
Fey D chiefly in cauſes before the cabinet council, 
Previous to the revolution he was unable to have 
maintained himſelf but for the charity of his wife's 
conduct at father, who allowed them a guinea a-week . After 
the revolu- the 14th of July 1789, he began to make a figure 
in his diſtri by his clamorous inveQives, not only | 
againſt the court, but againſt the idols of the day, la 
Fayette and Bailly. He was then taken into the pa 
of the duke of Orleans, and exerted himſelf wi 
ſuch vehemence that la Fayette commenced a ſuit 
againſt him and Marat in the court of Chatelet; but 
he had the addreſs to influence his whole diſtri 
againſt the proceeding ; and by threats of inſurrection 
to induce the general to diſcontinue it. During 
the ſittings of the conſtituent aſſembly, he became 
acquainted with Robeſpierre, and conjointly with him 
laboured to advance the views of —_— not from 
any affection to his perſon, or gratitude for his fa · 
vours, but from the hope of ruling a mind ſo weak, 
and, in effect, governing the kingdom by ſwaying 
a council of regency, of which he was to have been 
Exertions the head ', For this purpoſe he began, at the Ja- 
- Sy cobins, to attack the Lameths and other popular 


1 hy Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 327. RoJand's Appeal, 
vol. 1. . 7. 
k Roland's Appeal, ubi ſupra, Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. ii, 


. 168, 
. I 1 hat this was the main ſpring of his ations, eſpecially after the death 
of Miraheau, appears trom the concurring teltimony of many authors, 
Gee Pages, vol. 1. p. 460. 470. vol.1i p.4%.. Louvet's Narrative, 
p. 9, 10. Roland's Appeal, before cited. Conjuration de d'Orleans, 
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characters who were attached to the crown as an 
integral of the conſtitution ; and was one of the 
molt active members of the ſociety of Cordeliers “. 

He was engaged in propagating all the falſehoods, 18 April 
alarms, and proferfpeioti of that ſociety, and in all _ 1791+ 
their abominable manceuvres to render the court ſuſ- Oo king's 
pected, and the king odious to his ſubjects. He journey to | 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly on that day when, 5. Cloud. 
Inſtigated by falſe reports and unfounded accuſations, | 
the populace roſe to prevent the king from going to 

Saint Cloud. The inſults to which the royal family 

was on that occaſion expoſed, and the inſolence of 

forcibly detaining their perſons, induced a member 

of the commune to propoſe that the ſoldiery ſhould 

be authoriſed to fire on the people; but Danton op- 

poſed the motion with a ſucceſs which inſured his 
popularity, by confirming the triumph of the mob ", 

e was made deputy procureur de la commune, Made de- 
though he ſeldom attended the duties of his office; J 
or, ious to the roth of Auguſt 1792, went to 1a com- 
the hall of the commune for any other purpoſe than mune. 
that of promoting inſurrection, or reporting the pro- 
ceedings at the Palais Royal*. He was an aſſiduous Promotes 
promoter of the famous petition againſt royalty, which . petition 
was ſigned in the A* de Mart, at which place he the king. 
appeared mounted, in imitation of la Fayette, on a 
white charger ; but afterwards hearing that an order 
was Iſſued for arreſting him, he fled to Marſeilles !, 
or, as ſome ſay, to London ', However, he ſoon re. 
turned, and reſumed his influence at the Jacobing 


and Cordeliers. 
us of Danton had been con- Receives 


The 6 geni 
fiderably checked during the ſitting of the conſtituent rom th 
, miniſtry, 
m Roland' A U vol. i. + BY. 4 „% Bo. . | 
246. Garat's + aca A p. . in a 
* See Moore's View, vol.i p. 244. vol, I. p. 38. 
„See Mercure Frangois, No. du 1 Mi 1792, p. 20g. 
i 2 Hiltory of Jacobiniſm, p. 337» Mobre's View, vol. ii, 
«413 477 | 
4 Brifſot à tous les Republicains, p. 192, 
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aſſembly, by the knowledge, eloquence, and good 
. diſpoſitions of ſome of the members, and by their 
vigilance, which did not permit all the atrocious ex- 
ceſſes which afterwards took place. The diffolution 
of that body, la Fayette's reſignation, and the ap- 
pointment of the Jacobin, Petion, to the mayoralty, 
were circumſtances which gave additional ſpring to 
his hopes and energy to his actions. His influence 
in the clubs was now ſo well appreciated, that amongſt 
other meaſures purſued by the well-meaning, but 
frequently miſtaken miniſter, M. de Montmorin, in 
order to conciliate the predilection of the people to 
his unfortunate ſovereign, was that of bribing Dan- 
ton. The object of theſe bribes was to induce him 
to make ſuch motions in the clubs as would operate 
in favour of the royal family. This undertaking 
Danton faithfully performed, though no good re- 
ſulted from it; he uſed to preface his motions with 
the faſhionable abuſe of the court, by which fineſſe 
he prevented the ſuſpicion of being ſold to the court, 
and inſured the ſucceſs of his meaſures. For theſe 
ſervices he was very liberally paid, having received, 
during the adminiſtration of M. de Montmorin, up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand crowns, (12, 500 /.) 
a thing eaſily credible, as he demanded no leſs than 
twenty-four thouſand livres (1050 J.) for carrying a 
ſingle motion, and that of no great importance, in 

the Jacobin club. 5 Wi 
ish June Danton was one of the moſt virulent opponents of 
179% Ja Fayette, whom he denounced in the Jacobin club 


Denounces | N Dim 
la Fayette, às An enemy to the conſtitution, and as an intriguer 


who wiſhed to re-eſtabliſh nobility *, . Since the diſ- 
miſſion of M. de Montmorin, and, indeed, for ſome 
time previous to it, he had ceaſed to receive an 

money from the court, and was one of the — : 
furious partizans of Petion. The diſmiſſion of the 


r Bertrand's Private Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 16a, 163, | 
Journals. Political State of Europe, vol. i, p. 273+ 
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bin adminiſtration, the refuſal of the king to e 3. 


lanction the decrees for forming a camp near Paris, 
and his adherence to the dictates of his conſcience in 
employing non-juring prieſts, furniſhed a pretence to 
the Jacobins for clamour againſt the monarch, and 
for the inſurrection of the aoth June, which Danton 

omoted and encouraged with all his influence and 


activity. It is doubtful whether he was a contriver oth Aug. 
of the inſurrection which ſpeedily followed, as the Examina- 


Briſſotines and the Mountain, who were not diſ- 
united at that period, both of them afterwards 
claimed the merit of that execrable plot, and each 
denied to the other party any ſhare in it. Garat, 
the friend and admirer of Danton, roundly aſſerts, 
that © Danton prepared the events of the 1oth of 
« Auguſt *,” Louvet, on the other hand, avers, 
with equal confidence, that the buſineſs was pre- 
pared in a ſecret committee of Briſſotines, and that 
„% Danton, who had concealed himſelf during the 
“ battle, appeared after the victory, armed with a 
& huge ſabre, and marching at the head of a bat- 
&« talion of oj ja as if he had been the hero of 
„ the day.“ e cowardice imputed to Danton in 
this extract, forms no part of his general character; 


it is alſo certain that long before the day of inſur- 


rection, he gave intimations of his knowledge of the 


intended plot, by his ferocious anſwers to ſome peti- 


tioners againſt the Marſeilloit, againſt Petion, and 
againſt he kin 8 . We ſhall an- 
e ſwer you, he ſaid, © with ſcrewed bayonets “.“ 
It is, however, very probable that he was not ad- 
mitted to all the ſecrets of that intriguing party, and 
did not know the true reaſons which prevented the 


t Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 175. | 

„ Memoirs, p. 236, Dr. Moore alſo, for whoſe judgment I have 
the utmott reſpe, ſeems to think that the inſurreRion was in 2 great 
meaſure planned by Danton, Journal, vol. i. p. 1 83. 

* See Louvet's ſpeech againſt Robeſpicire z and his Narrative, p- 15. 
See allo Pag es, vol. le 478. 486. 
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execution of the plot on the day originally intended, 
He was one of the three who retained their places in 
the council of the commune, and was proviſionally ap- 
pointed. miniſter of juſtice when the rebellion was 


crowned with ſucceſs . His firſt official exertion 


was, to give a falſe account of the king's retreat 
from the palace; which he aſſerted in a letter, ad- 
dreſſed to the eighty-three departments, to have been 
in the higheſt degree diſgraceful to the unfortunate 
monarch. © He averred, that © the king eſcaped from 
his palace by a private ſtair-caſe ; that he fled, 
& abandoning his friends and defenders.” This po- 
ſition is in every reſpect the very reverſe of the truth; 
the king crofled a long ſuite of apartments, deſcended 
the great ſtair-caſe, paſſed lowly through the lower 
veſtibule of the palace, in fight of more than two 
thouſand perſons, who inſtantly informed his de- 
fenders of the fact. | 

But ſo ſhort-ſighted are thoſe politicians who affect 
to ſecure their aims by treachery and revolt, that 
the parties moſt intereſted in bringing about the 


events of the roth of Auguſt, dug their own grave, 


at the time they thought themſelves founding an in- 
expugnable fortreſs of popularity and power. The 
feeble and improvident Briſſotines were deſtined to 
become the victims of the fermentation they had oc- 
caſioned in the maſs of the people; and Orleans, 
now that the tide of popularity ran fo ſtrongly in fa- 
your of a republic, ſaw thoſe he imagined his crea- 
tures the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of the worſhip of 
the new idol, and himſelf a prey to their rapacity, 
and a facrifice to their thirſt of blood. Whether the 
impatient genius of the Cordeliers which animated' 
Danton, or the frigid ſyſtematical mode of intrigue 
and treachery which diſtinguiſhed the Rolandilts, 
firſt occaſioned a diſunion, it is certain that, ſoon 


= Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 90. 109. and all the other Hiſtories. 
2 Hiſtone de la Conſpiration du 10 Aofit, par M. Bigot de Ste. 
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after the formation of the new miniſtry, there aroſe 
a ſchiſm among them. Danton had yet great ſtrokes 
of ambition and avarice to ſtrike, which required a 
diſpenſation with all the exiſting laws ; the other 
miniſters, who in the plenitude of power and na- 
tional confidence had obtained the ſummit of 
their wiſhes, were defirous to enforce order and 
obedience to the laws, as the means of giving ſta- 
bility to their influence, They had availed them- 
ſelves of the inſtrumentality of Danton and his aſſo- 
ciates to produce the commotion of the#2oth of 
June, and had carried a much greater point by the 
ſuſpenſion of the royal authority after the 10th of 
Auguſt ; but they did not wiſh to expoſe themſelves 
to the dangers which would reſult from an intimate 
connexion with Marat, Chaumette, and all the de 
peradoes of the Cordelier faction, whom they hoped, 
after having uſed, to diſcard without ceremony, 
Danton, on the other hand, whoſe projects widened 
in proportion to the extent of action permitted to 
him, and whoſe innate energy and violence did not 
rmit him to be kept in ſubjection by the pedant 
oland or any of his friends, was impatient to aſſume 
ſuch a ſuperiority as would deſtroy the preſent admi- 
niſtration, and bring forward a party amongſt whom 
he might hope for unlimited controul. A jealouſy 
of him was entertained by the Rolandiſts ; from the 
firſt formation of the miniſtry they whiſpered ob- 
jections to acting with him, on account of his bad 
character, which, they ſaid, ſpoiled the council *. 
Danton, who perhaps perceived that he did not 
ſtand high in the opinions of theſe political hypo- 
crites, was at firſt extremely aſſiduous at all their 
cabinet parties till he had ſounded the depth of their 
minds, the vigour of their judgment, and the extent 
of their reſources *; he then began to play his own 


* Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 83. | | 
© Roland's Appeal; vel. is p. 86. Life of Dumouriez, vol. iii, 
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game; he firſt drew from Roland the fourth part of 

two millions of livres which had been voted by the 
aſſembly to the miniſtry for ſecret ſervices; this 

ſum (21,875 J.), reinforced by ſome conſiderable 
additions which he had obtained from Servan and le 

Brun, he employed in procuring writers, orators, 

and motion-makers, to vilify and render them un- 
popular. The rounded periods of Roland, the 
contemplative ſubtleties of Briſſot and Condorcet, and 

the wit of Louvet, were exerted in vain againſt the 
rhetori®of Marat and Hebert, who proteſted the 

moſt unlimited love of the people while they excited 

them to cut each other'sthroats; and whoſe eloquence, 
poſſeſſing no other flowers than abuſe, oaths, ob- 
ſcenities, and the moſt unqualified blaſphemy, was 

fitted to their comprehenſion, and never falle to 
produce all the effects of conviction. The feeble 

and injudicious cabinet with whom he was connected, 

ſtrong only in treachery, but wanting the firmneſs 

and reſolution which conſtitute complete conſpirators, 

His influ: afforded him an eaſy triumph. His aim was to bring 
army the army and the departments to the fame frame of 
mind, which he could at any time produce in the in- 
habitants of the capital. In this he ſucceeded, by 

| alienating the affections of ſome of the ſub- agents of 

his colleagues, and by procuring commiſſions and con- 

and in the tracts for men devoted to him *. One of the firſt ſteps 
depart- reſolved onby the cabinet was todiſpatch commiſſioners 
ments. to the departments to explain the events of the 1oth of 
Auguſt. This commiſſion, had the miniſters been 

wile, would have furniſhed them with an inſurmount- 

able barrier againſt intrigue and calumny, 14 pre- 
poſſeſſing a large portion of the community in favour 

of their perſons and talents; but, though they en- 
tertained ſuſpicions of Danton, they permitted him, 
through mere indolence, and want of foreſight, and 


4 Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 89, 90, 91+ 
e Idem, p. 91. , 
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not only without a ſtruggle, but without the ſmalleſt 
diſſentient effort, to nominate all the commiſſioners 
himſelf, and ſigned the commiſſions without examin- 
ation. The conſequence is-obvious ; the commiſ- 
ſioners, all Cordeliers, ſans-culottes, bawlers in clubs, 
and intriguers in ſections; men without means of 
ſubſiſtence, without moral principles, and without 
character; not only ſpread abroad the fame of Dan- 
ton and his friends, but introduced to the depart- 
ments and the army the ideas of inſurrection and in- 
ſubordination, the contempt of duty and decorum, 
the profligacy of manners, and the blaſphemous and 
obſcene Gale which characteriſed their party in 
Paris. Marat, bold through impunity, not only 
haraſſed the miniſters with repeated demands for 
money, but when they did not immediately comply 
with his requeſts, pointed them out in his journals and 
placards as objects of popular fury: and reproached 
the inactivity of the people in heſitating to exter- 
minate them *. 3 


. 
" * 


Mean time the election for the members of the Oppoſes 


national convention was proceeding, and the army — 


he removal 
the aſ- 


of the allied monarchs was advancing with _ ſembly. 


ſtrides towards the capital. Dumouriez alone, wit 

a handful of inexpert ſoldiers, poiſoned by Jacobiniſm, 
and irreſolute what courſe to take, defended the 
foreſt of Argonne, and, in the event, ſaved the 
country, Roland and his feeble co-adjutors, trem- 
bling at danger, and conſcious of the peril of their 
ſituation, between an exaſperated enemy and an 
eſtranged and licentious populace, were earneſt with 
the general to abandon his ſituation and draw his 
troops nearer the capital; and they had propoſed to 
move the ſeat of government, the aſſembly, and the 
king, to the other ſide of the Loire. Danton alone 
ſupported Dumouriez, and oppoſed this cowardly 
ſtep, calculated only to increaſe the courage of the 


f Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 94, 98. © See MARAT. 
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enemy, throw deſpair amongſt the people, and 
U 

— 2 the plan of a Na — to which 
the Girondiſts had begun again to direct their 
views. Kerſaint, in ſupport of the propoſed re- 
moval, affected to demonſtrate that, in a fortnight, 
the king of Pruſſia would ſup at the Tuilleries. 
Danton over - ruled every argument. I have 
* brought my mother to Paris,” he exclaimed ; 
* the is ſeventy years of age; ſhe and my two 
children arrived yeſterday. Sooner than ſee the 
* Pruflians enter this city, my family ſhall periſh 
* with me. Twenty. thouſand torches ſhall reduce 
« Paris to a heap of aſhes. Take care, Roland, 
ce how you talk of flight, and tremble leſt the people 
& ſhould hear you.” Roland ſhook with fear and 
anger at the ſuperior aſcendancy of Danton ; the 
ſcheme was abandoned, and Dumouriez reinforced “. 
It * of = er importance » ſecure = his 

: ble, a majority in the national con- 

— 4 - 1 effect this — M ſpared no exertions; 
he ſpread the doctrines which he wiſhed to be adopted 
through the country, by means of innumerable and 
clamorous agents; the ſlackened attendance of the 
Girondiſts at the Jacobins, confirmed the aſcendancy 
of Robeſpierre, who was his ſworn friend ; and the 
affiliated ſocieties throughout the departments em- 
braced with zeal the cauſe of the leaders in Paris. 
The ſums Danton was enabled to draw from the 
treaſury, and thoſe which hope or fear induced Or- 
leans to contribute, were ſtill inſufficient for all his 
purpoſes, A great exploit muſt be performedg.in 
Which it was neceſſary to unite every attainable in- 
fluence, to counterpoiſe the ſplenetic oppoſition of 
thoſe who were not intended to partake the benefit 
of the plot. Ever fince the roth of Auguſt” the 
priſons of Paris had been filling with perſons arreſted 


h See the Life of General Dumouriez, vol, iii. p. 263. 238» Ca» 
mille Deſmoulins's Hiftory of the Briflotines, p. 20, | 
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on various charges of counter-revolutionary inten- 
tions; and many had been ſhut up from motives of 
perſonal diſlike, or from no other motive but the re- 
ation of being rich, or becauſe they were or had 
— prieſts. The means of incarceration were 
greatly increaſed by a meaſure reſulting from a pro- 
poſal of Danton to the afſembly ; he had propoſed 4 
to equip a volunteer army of ſixty thouſand men, 
who ſhould fally forth from Paris to meet the enemy. 
To obviate the difficulty of ſupplying them with 
arms, he propoſed that individuals poſſeſſed, 
ſhould be compelled to furniſh them; and for this 
ſe domiciliary viſits were directed to be made. 
In the courſe of theſe irruptions into the dwellings of 
individuals, many were carried to priſon without the 
allegation of a crime, merely becauſe their perſonal 
property tempted the avarice, or their talents or 
oyalty excited fear in the parties of Orleans or of 
Danton. Arreſts were executed in all quarters; in 
the houſes, ſtreets, ſquares, gardens. The hackney- 
coaches, and the ſoldiers at the command of the 
officers of juſtice, were too few for the purpoſe of 
taking all the perſons pointed out into cuſtody, and 
of conveying them to the priſons'. That the in- 
tended maſſacre of the priſoners was known to ſome 
of them, is obvious from the conduct of the unfor- 
tunate Chantereine, who ſtabbed himſelf in priſon, 
aſſigning that as a reaſon*. The prieſts and ex- 
nobles were given to underſtand that it was in con- 
templation to tranſport them to the coaſt of Africa, 


11 have always conſidered Danton a principal contriver of the maſ - 
acres of the pritoners. Garat alone argues fſeebly againſt itz Mes» 
moirs, p. 236. but on the other fide fee Feltier's late Picture of Paris, 
vol. ii. p. 230. 268. 279. 478. Conjuration de d Orleans, vol. iii. 
p- 210. Pagts, vol. ii. p. 479. Playfnir's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, 

+ $03, Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 93, and moſt of the Hiſtories. 

or the manner in which the priſons were filled, Danton's ſpeeches 
and motions to obtain the decrees. See Garat's Memoirs; prag. Pel- 
tier's — Picture of Paris, vol. ii. p- 270. 299+ and the debates in the 
aſſembly. ; 


E st. Meard's Agony, p. 10, 
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and in that perſuaſion collected as many of their ya- 
luables as they could, to procure ſuch comforts as 
their ſudden expatriation would t. Danton 
ſent for liſts of the priſoners as early as the 26th of 
Auguſt ; and Manuel attended at the priſons-daily, 
to number and call over the priſoners; and en- 
couraged them to colleQ their property, by an am- 
biguous declaration that they would be liberated the 
ſecond of September. | 

That day was fixed for the muſter of the levies 
intended to-be ſent out of the capital to meet the in« 
vaders ; they were ordered to preſent themſelves at 
the Champ de Mars to be enrolled, and march from 
thence in a body. In the courſe of the day, the 
moſt alarming reports were circulated, and the moſt 
fatal jealouſies excited. It was aſſerted that the 
Pruſſians had taken Chalons, and were within ten 
leagues of the gates of Paris; that they were to be 


joined by an immenſe force in the departments, and 


reinforced by a party in the capital, who, as ſoon as 
the new levies had left the city, were to riſe, open 
the priſons, and, being joined by the priſoners, to 
perpetrate many horrid cruelties on the patriots, to 
murder one-tenth of the other citizens, and to re- 
leaſe the royal family, and reinſtate the king in the 
plenitude of his priſtine power. At one o'clock the 
cannon were fired, the tocſin ſounded, the barriers 
ſhut, and the country proclaimed to be in danger. 
The citizens, panic-ſtruck, and torpid with ſurpriſe, 
retired to their places of abode, while a prepared 


band of ruffians went to the various priſons, where 


they commenced a ſcene which will form an eternal 
ſtigma on the nation. They maſſacred in cold blood, 
one by one, a number of prieſts, and Swiſs officers, 
who were confined at the Carmes, and other priſons ; 
they inſtituted in each priſon a pretended court of 
juſtice, compoſed of ſelf-conſtituted judges, many of 


1 Peltier's late Picture, vol. ii. p. 330. 
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them foreigners, and many more who could not 

read ; theſe ruffians ordered = 0 a of — 
every perſon who was brought before them, and it 
was the melancholy employment of thoſe confined, 
and who were expecting their fate, to examine the 
various modes of receiving the ſtroke of death, and 
calculate in which poſition it — to give leaſt 
pain, or occaſioned the ſmalleſt ſtruggles. e ſen- 
tence of acquittal pronounced in favour of ſome was 
drowned in the yell of the exterminators around the 
doors, and they were inhumanly butchered. The 
ſame fate awaited ſome who attended as witneſſes, 
but whoſe terrors overcoming their preſence of 
mind, were murdered amongſt the victims they 
came to reſcue. Theſe horrible ſcenes continued 
the whole of the ſecond and third of September; 
ſome of the miniſters, and ſome members of the 
aſſembly, exerted themſelves to procure their termi- 
nation, but in vain. The miniſter of juſtice re- 
mained ſilent, and Santerre the commandant of the 
national guard inactive. Does this partial interfer- 
ence in the miniſters and the aſſembly, or this torpid 
indifference in the citizens of Paris, acquit them of 
culpability in the tranſaction? Certainly not. It 
was the duty of the aſſembly to have ſent members 
into the ſections to exhort the people to riſe and 
prevent the ſs of ſuch horrid ſcenes; the mi- 
niſters ſhould have impeached and ſuperſeded ſuch 
of their colleagues as remained deaf to their calls ; 
and finally, it the citizens of Paris perſevered in 
their criminal inactivity, it was the duty of the le- 

iſlature to have divided into proper portions, to 

ave repaired to the ſcenes of riot and murder, and 
made @ rampart of their bodies, for the protection of 
the unfortunate victims. But that could not be; 
the Rolandiſts were not ſorry, whatever they might 
affect, to learn the deſtruction of the ex-prieſts and 
Swiſs officers, and ſome of them were not diſpleaſed 


at the of ſucceſz to the views of Orleans. 
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A great portion of the members of the legiſlative 
afſernbly were devoted to him, and a till — to 
thoſe who were enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of 
the victims. The priſons were at length emptied, 
and the aſſaſſins ſatiated with blood and plunder. 
Beſides thoſe whom the contagion of the example, 
and the extenſion of the plan of murder into the 
departments, and whom private animoſity, in Paris, 
deprived of life, upwards of five thouſand perſons, 
according to the moſt moderate accounts, (though 
ſome ſay as _ as eight thouſand,) were ſacri- 
ficed during theſe days of horror and indelible 
infamy”. | 

7 5 a The 
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m The account of the proceedings on theſe days is to be found 
in all the Hiſtories and Journals. See alſo Peltier's late Picture 
of Paris, vol. ii. p. 234. 238. 318. St. Meard's Agony, paſſim. 
Moore's Journal, vol. i. p. 303, and in various places to the end of 
the volume, Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 489. Garat's Me- 
moirs, p. 35. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 212. And ſee 
Brifſo: à tous les Republicains, p. 187, and p. 219, where Briſſot, 
affecting to exculpate himſelf and his friends, mentions the events of 
the lecond of September in theſe words: 

« As to the events of the ad of September, I will prove, if I am 
« again called on to ſpeak of that dreadful day, which I probably 
„ may, I will prove that they had no connexion with the glorious reve» 
4% Jution of the 10th of Auguſt 3 I will prove that they were not neceſſary 
« to confirm, that they could only tend to diſhonor it, and that they 
« would have oy deſtroyed its effects, if the views of the pro- 
« jectors had been fully anſwered, I will prove that thoſe atrocious 
* ſcenes were not the offspring of chance, or of a ſpontaneous ſenti- 

. « ment in the people z that they were deviſed and prepared in the ca · 
% binet z that the parts were diſtributed ; that commiſſions of judges 
« and executioners were, if I may uſe the expreſſion, regularly iſſued ; 
te that the whole . was arranged; the ſalaries fixed; the 
« words of order foreſeen and communicated ; the lifts of priſoners 
« examined, purified, (according to the phraſe of theſe barbarians, ) re- 
« turned to the executioners with ſuch marks as ſhould prevent the 
- « poſſibility of miſtake; and that when doubtful caſes occurred, the 
« ſudges referred to the ſupreme regulators of the maſſacre,” 

On this point, Briſſot has a note. The following was atteſted to 
me us a fat: One of theſe executioner-judges was puzzled at the 
« Abbaye reſpecting the fate of a priſoner, whoſe deſcription did not 
« tally with his appearance, nor was his name the ſame as had been 
« given in, He made the unhappy man ſtand aſide, while he ſent to 
« conſult with the committee of inſpe&ion, from v hom the fatal de- 
« cree was expedited in theſe words; It is the very man. SET 
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The conduct of Danton during theſe tranſactions Sonductof 
was ſuch as to leave no doubt of his being a pri- 
cipal contriver of them ; the alarm of intended 
aſſaſſination was ſpread amongſt the priſoners on the 
morning of the 2d of September, and their friends 
made applications to the miniſtry, and pointedly to 
the miniſter of juſtice, coming out of the council 
chamber, for an armed force ſufficient for their pro- 
tection ; his anſwer was, The devil take the pri- 
&« ſoners; what care I what becomes of them? 
The events of theſe days fully anſwered his purpoſe ; 
terror reprefled his enemies, and the command of 
money and power he had acquired enabled him and 
his party to procure the return of a great proportion 
of the members of the convention , to retain a 
great number of journaliſts and writers, and 
to excite, at pleaſure, riots in the capital or in the de- 
partments. For ſome time previous to the 2d of 
September, he had abſented himſelf from Roland's 
cabinet parties, and was confeſſedly forming a cabal 
againſt him; he encouraged the attacks made by 
Marat, and it is even aſſerted that he endeavoured 
to get Roland arreſted, and conſequently aſſaſſinat- 
ed on that day. 


"_—_ FREE, It is known that this was the watchword for mur- 
der.“ 

Brifſot then proceeds 3“ I will prove that the people of Paris had 
« no ſhare in theſe atrocities worthy of cannibals; that it is not true, 
« as the decree of the 12th October, wherein it is called an important day, 
« calumniouſly aſſerts, that it was the act of thirty thouſand citizens, 
« who had repaired to the Champ de Mari to be enrolled, I will prove, 
in the face of that decree, that the maſſacre began at two or three 
* o'clock, at which time there were not a hundred citizens in the 
** Champ de Marr; that the maſſacre preceded the enrolment ; that all 
* the motives alleged in its juſtification are abſurd z that precautions 
have even been taken to inſert-in the journals falſe and fabulous pre- 
** tences ; that theſe horrors might have been eaſily repreſſed ; that the 
«« maſſacres were committed by, at moſt a hundred, unknown free- 
I booters, joined by a few inhabitants of Paris, who are, to this day, 
& the deteſtation of their fellow-citizens.” | 

® Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 101. n. 

* Appel, &e. vol. ii. . 69. 

? Roland's Appeal, nk i. p. 93. 100. 

1 2 Danton 


Member of Danton was elected member of the convention 
the con- for Paris: he was obliged, in order to take his ſeat 
vent” in the legiſlature, to give up his ſituation as mini- 
ſter, but he continued to exerciſe the functions, pro- 
viſionally, till a new miniſter ſhould be appointed. 
It is not improbable that he had formed the project 
34th Sept. of retaining both ſituations, as he objected to the 
uſe of the word ęi-· devant in a report where he was 
mentioned. He alleged, that, notwithſtanding his 
being a deputy, he was a miniſter in every ſenſe of 
the word, till a new one was appointed, adding, 

that, by the convocation of a national convention, t 
people had abrogated all former laws. This ſophiſtry 
zoth Oct. was not attended with ſucceſs, and he was obliged 
to reſign his miniſterial character, on the appoint» 
ment of Garat 3. He acquired great additional po- 
pularity by his motion made the firſt day the con- 
vention aſſembled, That the conſtitution, when 
« decreed, ſhould be ſubmitted to the people in the 
primary aſſemblies; and by another made the 
day after, © that the people had a right to chooſe 
&« judges, and that without reſtriction as to education 
| His exer- or profeſſion.” His rancor againſt Roland produced 
tions many notions, ſpeeches,. and efforts, tending to de- 
Fatand, ſtroy the popularity of that miniſter, and to procure 
his expulſion from office. Being obliged to reſign 
his own place in adminiſtration, he endeavoured to 
prevail on Roland to do the ſame, in hopes after- 
wards to have invalidated his election; but this 
ſcheme was fruſtrated by the penetration of the mi- 
niſter's friends, and the majority they poſſeſſed in 
the convention. It was — by his party, that 
Roland ſhould be invited to retain his ſeat in the 
convention as well as his place of miniſter. This 
Danton oppoſed with all his eloquence, and with 
all the acrimony he could; he even deſcended ſo 


— 4 Mercure Frangois, No du 6 Octobre 2792, p. 6. 
7 Roland's Appen, vol. i. p. 215, 
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low as to make a perſonal alluſion to madame Ro- 
land; but this was fo ill received that the motion 
would, in all probability, have been carried had it 
not been ſuggeſted by Cambon, that in ſo doing the 
aſſembly would weaken the reſponſibility of the mi- 
niſter, who himſelf wrote to the convention, the 
next day, declining his ſeat *. 


Danton did not confine his vindictive exertions to and gene- 


Roland; general Monteſquieu was alſo an object of 
them ; but his ſucceſſes baffled for a time the malice 
of his turbulent adverſary, who not content with 

iving inſtructions to one of his officers to piſtol him 
if he made the leaſt ws movement, cauſed a 
motion to be made, and ſupported it with his uſual 
pertinacity, that the general had loſt the confidence 
of the nation, and ſhould be diſmiſſed from his 
command. 


/ 


His whole attention, however, could not be em- Is himſelf 


loyed in making attacks; he was obliged to defend 
bimſelf and friends againſt the accuſations of others. 
The project of ſetting up a dictator, or veſting the 
government of the country in a triumvirate, which 
was imputed to him and Robeſpierre, and the eva- 
ſion of an inquiry into the maſſacres in the priſons, 
were the ſubjects of much trouble to him in the 
convention and in the clubs ; but his addreſs and po- 
pularity, aided by the fears of the Briſſotines to 
preſs matters too far, and the audacity and activity 
of Marat, triumphed over every difficulty. He was 
one of the committee for forming the new conſtitu- 
tion *, and, on the reſignation of Petion, ſtood can - 
didate for the mayoralty of Paris, but obtained only 
ſixty-ſeven ſuffrages *, 


For theſe and his other motions, ſpeeches, and exertions againſt 
— ſee Debates, and Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 193. 193. 241» 
347+. 369. 

© Debates, See alſo Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 47 to 33. 
| » See Debates, and Moore's Journal, vol. ii. paſſim. 

Mercure Frangois, Noe du 3 Novembre 1792, p. 48. 
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Danton poſſeſſed a great fund of natural elo- 
quence, which ſupplied the defects of education, 
and enabled him often by a powerful exertion to 
daſh to pieces the flimſy itruQture of Briſſotine de. 
clamations. They brought ready-made ſpeeches to 
the convention, and read them in the tribune with 
an affected grace. He, acting from the impulſe of 
the moment, obeying the dictates of his impetuous 
paſſions, and yielding to the fury of his gigantic con- 
ceptions, poured forth, in unadorned language, thoſe 
ſtupendous and terrific ideas which infuſed into his. 
hearers all the paſſions by which he himſelf was agi- 
tated, and produced all the moſt daring exertions 
which marked the revolution. , He never wrote or 
printed a diſcourſe”, but the audacity of his concep- 
tions, the terror of his countenance, and the thunder 
of his voice, left on the mind thoſe impreſſions 
which no prepared effuſions could eradicate, He 
poſſeſſed this gift of extempore delivery in common 
with Mirabeau, whom he is ſaid to have choſen as 
a model *, His chief characteriſtic was deciſion ; 
he ſcorned a compromiſe. Ever occupied about 
great achievements, he did not. ſtoop to minute 
points, but was ſo impetuous in his career, that had 
his advice been followed, France muſt have plunged 
into a war with all Europe, and rejected every at- 
tempt at conciliation, He was, I believe, the firſt 
who, in the hall of the legiſlature, declared that the 
convention ought to conſider themſelves the enenues 
of royal power. Theſe were ſome of his expreſ- 
ſions: At the ſame time that we give liberty to 
“ neighbouring nations, we ought to ſay to them, 
* You muſt have no more kings; for, while we 
* are ſurrounded by tyrants, their coalition might 
* endanger our liberty.-When the French nation 
* ſent us hither as deputies, they created a grand com- 
tt mittee of the general inſur rection of all people again/t 


7 Garat's Memoirs, p. 237» * Pages, vol. i, p. 469. 
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« all the kings in the univerſe *,”” He repeated a ſimi. 24th OR, 
lar ſentiment in the Jacobin club, when Dumouriez 
made his appearance there after the retreat of the 
king of Pruſſia, 4 Under your direction, the re- 
« nublican pike ſhall, every where, break the regal 
« ſceptre, and thrones ſhall vaniſh before the red 
« cap with which this ſociety has honoured you!.“ 
With theſe ſentiments, it may naturally be ſup- Condut 
poſed that he was very active in promoting the trial de king⸗ 
of the unfortunate Louis. Briſſot tells us, that two 
or three months before that event, Danton enter. 
tained no intention of bringing him to the ſcaffold, 
but told Guadet, Petion, — ten others, beſides 
Briſſot himſelf, that he thought Impriſonment the 
moſt proper and politic determination *. I think it 
very improbable, conſidering the violent animoſity 
which ſubſiſted between Danton and the Briſſotine 
faction, at the period alluded to, conſidering the ſe- 
verity with which he was treated in Briſſot's paper *, 
and his competition with Guadet for the preſident- 
ſhip of the convention, that he ſhould have diſ- »8th Od. 
cloſed to any of theſe perſons his private ſentiments 
on any ſubject. He was one of the moſt ardent in 
forwarding the trial, and actually made a motion zoch Nov. 
that the convention ſhould employ themſelves upon 
it without intermiſſion till it was brought to a con- 
clufion *, His diſpoſition on this ſubject was ſo well 
known, that it created general ſurpriſe when he ac- - 
cepted the office of commiſſioner, and went, before 
the trial, to ſuperintend the army in Belgium. This , 7*thDec- 
circumſtance, however, is thus accounted for. M. — g 
Bertrand, who had then retired to England, fearing letter, 
the ill effects of the violence and inveteracy diſplayed 


* Debates, Moore's Journal, vol. ii. p. 61. 
ry a ſes Commettans, vol. i. p. 31m. Moore's Journal, 
ol. ii. p. 158. 
b Brilſor a ſes Commettans, p. 18. n. 
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by Danton, wrote him a letter, ſtating, that among 
the papers received from M. de Montmorin, there 
was one containing an account of the ſums received 
by Danton from the civil liſt, for what ſervices, and 
by whoſe hands ; that a letter of Danton's own writ- 
ing would prove the fact; and threatening, unleſs 
he behaved on the king's trial as became a man ſo 
well paid, he would communicate the papers in his 
poſſeſſion to the convention, and have them placard- 
ed in every ſtreet in Paris. M. de Bertrand, it is 
true, had ſeen the papers in queſtion, but never had 
them in his poſſeſſion. By this pious deceit, how- 
ever, he ſilenced one of the king's moſt tremendous 
adverſaries b. Danton returned from the army in 
time to vote for the king's death. On the firſt queſ- 
tion he barely ſaid—* Guilty :—Yes, I affirm it.“ 
He counteracted the effect of the argument, that, 
ag judges, no leſs than two-thirds of the conven- 
& tion could form a ſufficient majority to condemn,” 
by obſerving, © That as the convention repreſented the 
0 people, they ought, like them, to judge by an abſo- 
& lute _—_— That ſuch a majority was ſufficient 
e the queſtion of war, or, in other words, 

© the condemnation of many thouſands,” He com- 
bated the appeal to the people, and voted for death, 
with execution of the ſentence in twenty-four hours. 
This muſt have been a period of dreadful agitation 
to Danton ; for between the fear of M. Bertrand's 
threatened 3 and that of offending his 
own party, he muſt have ſuſtained as much alarm 
as he wus capable of __ 
During their ſtay in Belglum, Danton and hls 
fellow-commiſſioner la Crolx pruftifed every vlo- 
lence and exceſs, and exelted the Inhabitants of the 
conquered territories to render themſelves worthy of 
an unlon with France by imitating the conduct of 
that country, by eſtabliſhing the guillotine, and by 


8 Hertrand's Private Memoirs, vol, iii, p. 831, 
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undering the clergy*. They ſucceeded in ſome 
— x M h — the extent they wiſhed; but 
in another point, that of ſelf-aggrandizement, their 
ſucceſs was ample and ſpeedy; Danton's ſhare 
amounted to one million four hundred thouſand 
livres, (61, 250 J.) and the other commiſſioner, the 

enefal, and many more were fortunate in — — 
It has been ſuggeſted that this profitable miſſion was 

a bait laid by Robeſpierre to enſnare Danton, of whom 
he began to be jealous, by means of his avarice *, 

After the king's execution, Danton employed and in the 
himſelf in forwarding the operations of the war, nen- 
and in promoting the views of his party. To Dan. 
ton are owing thoſe grand military expedients which 
have aſtoniſhed all mankind ; the riſing en maſt, 
the requiſition, and the liberation of debtors to re- 
eruit the armies. The revolutionary tribunal, the 
revolutionary army, and the revolutionary commit- 
tees, likewiſe owed their organization to his genius. 
The deſertion of Dumouriez produced an accuſation | April. 
againſt him, founded on the friendſhip known to J* 
ſubſiſt between him and that general, and their con- 
nection with Orleans. The charge was conducted 
by la Source; but Danton, by ingeniouſly convert- 
ing the arguments of criminality againſt the Hriſſot- 
ines, ſecured the favor of the Moutitain and the 

lleries, and Was acquitted, There can be no 

oubt that Danton was long a violent partiſan of 
Orleans, and, even in the myſterlous conſpiracy of 
the toth of March, had affiſted at the cabinet 
councils of Charenton z but the Impenetrable obs 
ſeurlty In which that affalr is Involved, leaves It to- 
tally doubtful at what preciſe perlod he abandoned 
his firſt patron '. 


Life of Genera) Dumourlee, vol, i, Pr $76, 499, 446, 
Roland's A heal, vol, , Pr 89, 139, 
* Etat de Is France, par M. de Monigilllard, p. 67. 
em, p. 67, Garde Memoirs, p. #40, Dabei, HiRtories, 
„ Debates, Political Srnte, vol, lil 5. 476+ 
" Garat's Memoire, p. $70, 
Although 


His con- Although Danton was a ſtrenuous mountaineer, 
— he does not ſeem to have entered fully into the 
Briſſot- views of Robeſpierre and Marat againſt the oppoſing 
ins, party, Garat attributes this to an extreme tender- 
neſs and humanity ; qualities little to be expected in 
Danton. It was at one time propoſed to him that 

the perſons whoſe animoſities hindered the conven. 

tion from attending to the public good, ſhould retire ; 

he acceded to the propoſition with tranſport, but 

when it was mentioned b Barrere in the legiſlature 

he afforded no countenance to the motion, His 
conduct certainly was equivocal, and betrayed ſome 

' ſymptoms of a wiſh to return to virtue and moderu» 

tion, which prevented the more violent 7 7 from 
intruſting him with the full extent of their views, 

u May, He was given to underſtand that Briſſot and Gen- 
ſonné only were meant to be deſtroyed by the In- 
ſurrection then in agitation z and when he came to 
the hall of the convention the day it was carried 
into effect, he anſwered Garat, who interrogated 

him as to its obje&t, that nothing was intended but 

the deſtruction of a few p_ preſſes ©, In the 
progreſs of the conteſt, when Henriot refuſed ta 

permit the members to leave the hall, he diſplayed 

the moſt violent indignation, and — ven- 

eance on the head of the ruffian ?, 

Examina- From this period Danton gave way to his natural 
tion of bis jndolence and love of luxury. He reſided princi- 
pally at Arcis-ſur-Aube, in a ſtyle which convinced 

every one that he was a — culotte only in name . 

He is ſaid to have been ſhocked at the progreſs of 
Robeſpierre's crimes, and the duration of the revo- 

lutionary government, and to have meditated a new 

ſyſtem in Which perſonal animoſities ſhould have 

been forgotten, and the Mountain and Plain united 


© Garat's Memoirs, p. 174. 177. 233, 234+ 
„ Mijs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. i. p. 74. 
4 Brifſot a ſes Commettans, p. 32. 135, Roland's Appeal, &c, 
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for the benefit of the republic. This account is 

not without ſome appearance of probability, for 

though Danton, in compliance with the faſhjon of the 

times, was as violent as ever in his language when 

he ſpoke in public, yet many of his turbulent 

ſpeeches contained merciful ſentiments z and though 

he ſtrengthened the powers of the two committees, 

he ſeems to have entertained a wiſh to mitigate their 

ſeverities. But theſe are mere conjectures, for his 

conduct was ſo mixed that little of his noſitive views 

can be determined; and the reports of friends, or 

of perſons leſs informed reſpecting intentions not 

viſibly demonſtrated, muſt be received with extreme 

caution, He promoted the erueltles and injuſtice 41) Avg 
ructlſed on the merchants of Marſeilles, and was a 
renuous advocate for rigor in moſt departments of 

the adminiſtration, On the other hand, he was an % Feb, 

advocate for the gradual, inſtead of too ſudden 1794 

abolition of flavery z ſpoke in favor of allowing +44 Nor, 

ſalaries to the prieſts, who, — abjured their 1794 

ſacerdotal — wee were true republicans ; and of 234 Feb, 

mitigating the ſeverities againſt ex-nobles *, "7096 

Whatever might be his views reſpeQing his Enmity 

country, he does not ſeem to have entertained any —_— 
animoſity againſt Ropeſpicrre ; on the contrary, the 

moſt perfect union appeared to ſubſiſt between them. 
Danton had attempted, like Mirabeau, to obtain a . 
decree for uniting the miniſterial to the legiſlative "ou 
character; in this he was not ſupported by Robeſ- 

pierre, and failed; but when he was accuſed of being iſt April, 
an accomplice of Dumouriez, and on another occa- 1 Aug. 
ſion, when a letter ſuppoſed to be his, but apparently 1793. 
fabricated by the fugitive Briſſotines, was read in the 
convention, Robeſpierre defended and applauded 

him', Yet in ſecret Robeſpierre is ſaid to have 


7 Garat's Memoirs, p. 242, 243, 244+ Sce alſo Pages, vol, ii. 
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envied and hated Danton, and to have reſolved on 
his deſtruction long before an opportunity preſented 
itſelf for — his project into effect. Danton 
ſtruggled very little for the attainment of ſupreme 
er, and it is very probable that vanity had its 
re in influencing his forbearance j he was conſcious 
of the ſuperiority of his own powers to thoſe of his 
litical rivals, and thought that he who had been 
Fo inſtrumental in ng, could with equal eaſe 
them when he thought proper, and he fel! 
into the common error of fancying popularity a 
ſecure and ſtable tenure, of which being ofice 
poſſeſſed, he could continue to hold it without 
exertion and in ſpite of intrigue *, But Robeſplerre, 
who aimed at ruling alone, and who dreaded a 
rival ſo formidable as Danton, marked him for 
deſtruQtion long before he permitted any ſigns of 
his intentions to be viſible, He ſaw with pleaſure 
the attack made on him by Hebert, who inſidlouſſ 
undermined his character by —— the ric 
atriots in one of the numbers of his Pere Ducheſne *, 
t was moſt convenient to Robeſpierre to cut off 
Hebert and his party firſt ; the ſervices Danton had 
recently rendered him, and his influence with. the 
ublic, as well on account of his ſervices, as through 
2 party in the convention and the committees, 
revented an immediate and undiſguiſed attack; but 
his getting en mauvaiſe odeur was a circumſtance 
rfectly agreeable to the views of Maximilian. 
anton was ſo unconſcious of what was contriving 
againſt him, ſo wrapt up in enjoyment and ſecurity, 
that he continued to cement the power of his un- 
teful and perfidious friend, while he was reſo- 
— purſuing his downtal. On the arreſtation of 
Fabre d'Eglantine, Chabot, Bazire, and Delaunay, 


uv See Etat de la France, p. 14. Pages, vol, ii. p. 133. Miſs 
Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 23 and 24. vol. iii. p. 71. 
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he pleaded ſtrongly againſt their being heard at the 
bar of the convention, and for the confidence of that 


body in the two committees. A very few days after 40th Mar, 


he was arreſted by an emanation of the ſame power; 


and the motion of his friend Legendre, that he ſhould **"*%* 


be heard at the bar, over-ruled by a repetition of the 
ſubſtance of his own argument, 


Some 
compiler of an annual publication has repeated it *, 
that, “ a ſhort time before the arreſt of Danton, an 
« interview was brought about between them by 
« the influence of a common friend, in the hope of 
« effefting a reconciliation, Danton, after a long 
« converiation, finding it impoſſible to make an Im- 
« preſſion on his implacable rival, who heard him 
« with a look of inſult and malignity, is ſald to have 
« burſt into tears, and to have left the room with 
« the prophetic exclamation, I ſee that my fate is 
« decided, but my death will be your ruin,” It 
would be too much to aſſert that this anecdote is 
entirely devoid of foundation, but it bears internal 
evidence of falſity, as it is repugnant to the charac» 
ters of the two actors in the ſcene, It is hardly 
poſſible for any perſon who has contemplated the 
conduct of Robeſpierre, to frame an idea of his 
warning his victim, and expoſtulating with him per- 
ſonally before he ſtruck. It is almoſt as impoſſible 
to imagine Danton quietly _— the meditated 
injury without reſource either in policy or courage, 
abandoned to deſpair, and lamenting his fate with 
tears. The fall of Danton did certainly contribute 
more than all his crimes to precipitate Robeſpierre 
from his eminence *, by uniting through fear, re- 
ſulting from experienced ingratitude, a powerful 
party in the convention and the committees ; but 


! Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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Danton alone, had he obtained information of 
the intended proceeding, could have rallied that 
party around his own perſon, divided the Jacobins, 


. Created an inſurrection, and have diſputed the reins 


of power with the wary diQtator himſelf. He had, 


if we believe implicitly his declarations while in 


priſon, ſome indirect intimation of what was in con- 
templation, but not ſufficient to excite alarm, or 
induce immediate preparation for his defence“. 

It is a ſingularity well worthy to be recorded, that 
Hebert, Chaumette, Robeſpierre, and Danton, in 
their reſpective turns, all occupied the ſame cell in 
the Conciergerie. Hebert behaved with the utmoſt 
feebleneſs, and fainted away. Robeſpierre, ſtretched 
out on a bed, wounded, and in the moſt excruciating 
tortures, ſeemed like a man juſt awaking from a 
long dream. Danton talked much, and affected 
to give an apophthegmatical turn to his phraſes, 
hoping by the repetition of them that they would 
impreſs themſelves on the minds of the public, and 
inſpire a party to avenge his cauſe. Too well ac- 


quainted with the parties who had devoted him to 


deſtruction to expect a fair trial, he bent to his fate 
with a good grace, and #xerted himſelf to create 
ſuch a | of commiſefation and reſpect as might 
excite and keep alive the flame of revenge. Yet it 
was ſufficiently obvious he only acted a part; there 
was a ſort of cant, a gloſſy affectation in what he ſaid, 
which never proceeds from the heart. This day 


„ twelvemonth,”” ſaid he, © I procured the inſtitu- 


tion of the revolutionary tribunal, for which I aſk 
„ pardon of God and man; I did it, not with a 
„ view to its becoming the ſcourge of humanity, 
„ but to prevent a renewal of the ſcenes of the 
4 ſecond of September.” Hypocrite! He alſo 
launched out affectedly into the praiſes of a country 
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life, wiſhed himſelf a poor fiſherman, declaimed on 
the beauties of nature, and © babbled of green 
fields. All theſe things were expreſſed in his 
uſual ſtyle, with a mixture of execrations and ob- 
ſcenities . 


335 


Before the revolutionary tribunal he behaved s April 


with ſtern imperiouſneſs : being aſked his name and 


Defence 


abode, he anſwered that his abode would ſoon be a before the 


non-entity, but his name would live in the pantheon 


revolu- 


of hiſtory. He refuſed to anſwer interrogatories, —4 


unleſs confronted by his accuſers Barrere and Robeſ- 
pierre, and amuſed himſelf while they were putting 
them to him, by ſhooting paper bullets in the face 
of the preſident. His behaviour animated Camille 
Deſmoulins, and the reſt who were tried with him, 
except Fabre d' Eglantine, who was enfeebled by 
illneſs and overwhelmed with fear. The preſident 
was obliged to diſpatch a meſſenger to the conven- 
tion, and obtain a decree empowering the jury to 


paſs ſentence on refractory priſoners; but Robeſpierre 


and Barrere refuſed to attend, on pretence that 
there was a plot to aſſaſſinate them. Though Danton 
had no hope of ſaving his life, he made a defence 
that it might be tranſmitted to the public. In vain 
the preſident ' endeavoured to ſilence him, his Sten- 
torian voice drowned the tinkling of the bell. 
« Priſoner,” ſaid the magiſtrate, © 05 you not hear 
* the bell?“ „ Preſident, anſwered Danton, © the 
voice of a man defending his life and character 
* ought to ſilence your bell.” The people, unuſed 
to ſuch boldneſs, expreſſed their diſapprobation in 
murmurs. People,” cried he, © form your 
" judgment of me when you have heard me, what 
* 1 fay ought to be heard, not by you only, but b 

* all France; before ſix months are paſt, you will 
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dgment on 
4 me, as well as the ſcoundrels by whoſe orders I 
* am brought to trial. They have reduced you to 
&« ſlavery, and are now daily ſacrificing you.“ He 
was at length prevailed on to retire, under pre- 
tence of taking ſome refreſhment, and, in his ab- 
ſence, condemned by virtue of the decree againſt 
contumacious priſoners, which had been juſt obtained 
from the convention. 

Sentence was paſſed on him at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and at ſix he was carried to the 
guillotine . He ſubmitted to his fate with forti- 
tude, and even affected an extraordinary degree of 
pleaſantry. He quibbled with Fabre d*Eglantine, 
the poet, on the word vers, which ſignifies worms, 
as well as verſes. ** Nous allons tous Etre poetes, car 
« nous ferons des vert, was his pun. He converſed 
cheerfully as he fat in the cart with his fellow 
ſufferers, and anſwered the inſults of the mob. 
looks of piercing contempt and indignation, His 
boldneſs in meeting death procured reſpe& and even 
ſympathy, which his general character would not 
have excited, and which was aſſiduouſſy kept alive 
by thoſe of his friends, who were leagued againſt 
the tyrant Robeſpierre. They ſpread with diligence 
the report that his bare head as he went to the 
place of execution, reſembled that of Socrates in the 
antique 2 . Such an aſſociation was a compli- 
ment to his character; but by the moſt authentic 
accounts of the philoſopher, it was none to his 
phyſiognomy. 

ton was not 4all but broad, with lungs of 
uncommon ſtrength, and a face marked by a variety 
of ſtrong and uncontrolable paſſions. Madame Ro- 


t For an account of his trial, ſee alſo New Annual Regiſter for 


1794, p. 356, 357, 353. Political State of Europe, vol. vi. p. 233. 
235. 238. 337. 341. Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 625, 626, 

s Playfair's Jacobiniſm, p. 599. ; | 
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land pourtrays him forcibly, and though a pre- 
judiced reporter, her means of information were ſo 
good, and her deſcription is ſo ſtrong as to merit 
attention. * his forbidding and 
“ ſavage features, I could not bring myſelf to aſſociate 
e the idea of a good man with ſuch a countenance. 
« ] never ſaw any thing that ſo perfectly charac- 
c teriſed the violence of brutal paſſions, and the 
« moſt aſtoniſhing audacity, half cloaked under a 
« jovial air, and the affectation of frankneſs and a 
« ſort of ſimplicity. My imagination has often 
« figured to me Danton, with a dagger in his hand, 


« encouraging by his voice and action a troop 


&« of aſſaſſins, more timid or leſs ferocious than 
&« himſelf, —.— — _— , _— his habits 
« and propenſities e geſtures of a 

« lus. * — Fife — painter not to and 
e in the perſon of Danton all the requiſites for ſuch 
« a compoſition '.” Dr. Moore's deſcription is 
equally forcible, — leſs expanded. He com- 
pares him with Ro « Danton is not ſo tall, 
c but much broader than Roland; his form is 
* coarſe and uncommonly robuſt : Roland's man- 
« ner is unaſſuming and modeſt, that of Danton 
4 fierce and boiſterous ; he ſpeaks with the voice 
of Stentor, declaims on the bleſſings of freedom 
* with the arrogance of a tyrant, and invites to 


* union and friendſhip with the frown of an, 


enemy.“ His mind and genius are thus de- 
lineated by Garat', but ſome allowances muſt be 
made for the avowed partiality of a friend, and ſome 
aſſertions which are not hiſtorically true. Danton's 
* celebrity began in the Cordelier club, which he 
rendered famous. The great places of the revo- 
© lution were already pre-occupied in the ſyſtem of 
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liberty aſſociated with a throne. Danton, who 
ſtill wiſhed for a place, firſt conceived the plan of 
turning France into a republic. There are two 


ways which may be taken in order to accompliſh a 


great political change in a ſtate. Either the inno- 
vators produce a change of opinion, which of 
courſe changes powers and inſtitutions ; or they 
overthrow inſtitutions and powers, by which a 
conſequent change of opinion is alſo effected. 
The firſt way is the longeſt, and is to be ſlowly 
travelled. The ſecond 1s not a road but a preci- 
pice to be paſſed over; it requires but one bold 
leap, and but a moment of time. It was the 
latter which beſt ſuited the boldneſs, the ſluggiſh. 
neſs, the ardent, yet indolent character of Danton, 
He began, therefore, wzth diſturbing and con- 
founding every thing. When almoſt all were 
anarchiſts with grand views, requiring for their 
inſtruments all the paſſions of the people; Dan- 
ton was a greater anarchiſt than any one elſe. 
Petty ſucceſſes he never conteſted with any one, 
and this was the reaſon why all concurred to aid 


him in attaining the greateſt ſucceſſes, He had 


in him ſomething which I cannot deſcribe, but 
which drew men about him, to make themſelves 
his inſtruments, and to await his orders. He 
was, if the phraſe may be allowed, a great lord of 
the rabble. When you firſt approached him, his 
figure and voice were terrible, He-knew it, and 
was not 1ll-pleaſed with the idea; for the more 
fear he commanded, ſo much the leſs ill was he 
obliged to do, He had that invention, that in- 
ſtinctive apprehenſion of he great, which con- 
ſtitutes genius; and that ſilent circumſpection in 
which conſiſts the majeſty of reaſon. His imagina- 
tion, and that ſpecies of eloquence, an eloquence 


4 ſingularly adapted to his figure, his voice, and his 


4 ſtature, were thoſe of a demagogue. His firſt =_— 
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& of men and things were quick, correct, and impartial. 
« He poſſeſſed that ſolid practical prudence which 
« experience alone can confer. He knew hardly 
« any thing. He did not pretend to foreſee ; but he 
« opened his eyes and beheld. In public aſſemblies 
& he uttered ſome expreſſions which were long re- 
« membered. In private company he was filent, 
“ and liſtened with intereſted attention when thoſe 
c around him talked little, with aſtoniſhment when 
ee they ſaid a great deal. He excited Camille Deſ- 
„ moulins to ſpeak : he endured the prattle of Fabre 
« d' Eglantine. Such was the man who was almoſt 
&« adored by his friends, and whom his enemies 
e ought to have treated with that delicacy and for- 
ce bearance which the intereſts of the republic de- 
„ manded.“ 

The following deſcription of him, by an anony- 
mous author ®, will correct the partiality of Garat, 
and convey, in much fewer words, a full repreſenta- 

tion of his genius and character. I do not pre- 


« firſt was a ſanguinary idiot; he had the _ of 
e was a 


* powder, He felt the neceſſity of creating ob- 
* ſtacles, and a reſiſting power, and in that inſtance 


mn Tableau des Priſons ſous Robeſpierre. 
Z 2 „ was 
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« was extravagant, deſtructive, improvident, cruel 
« in his —— without Gs larity or foreſight ; 
« in theſe reſpects he was below — and a 
« ſcourge of his ſpecies. Afraid that the 83 of 
* the revolution did not proceed with ſufficient 
60 — he kept continually addin * horſes, 

til and himſelf 


« till it was carried away into an abyſs 


cruſhed beneath the Wheels.“ 
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(CAMILLE Deſmoulins was a fellow-coll 


dence, Has ſociety refuſed to call him to the bar after 
he had completed his ſtudies, and he was in great diſ- 
treſs before the revolution. Deſmoulins had ſome ta- 
lents, a conſiderable ſhare of wit, and a knack at verſi- 
fying ; he gained a ſubſiſtence by flattering miniſters, 
and occaſionally drew ſcanty ſupplies from de Brienne 
and Lamoignon v. His abilities in this way procured 
the protection of the duke of Orleans, who employed 
him for ſome time before the capture of the Baſtille 
as a coffee-houſe and garden orator in the Palais 
* *, He was ill qualified for public ſpeaking, 
as he had a heavy dilagreeable appearance, a pain- 
ful delivery, a bad ear, and a deficiency of words “. 
He rendered his party a remarkable ſervice, and 
was the founder of a diſtinction which the country 
has ever ſince retained. When Pepin, the hawker, 


egian Of His eduen+ 
Robeſpierre *, and like him a ſtudent of juriſpru- don. 


1789. 

ton 
by Or- 
leans. 


h . 
ae 
the na- 
tional 


was brought wounded into the garden of the Palais cockade, 


Royal, Camille, taking advantage of the public in- 
dignation, leaped on a table, with a piſtol in each 
hand, and cried to arms! io arms" He afterwards 
made an harangue, in which he adviſed the partiſans 


* Miſs Williams's Letters in 2794, vol. ii. p. 24+ 
® Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 135. 
> Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol, i. p. 222. Conſpiracy of Robe- 
ſpierre, p. 186. Fe. vol. ii. p. 18. 17, 17. a 
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of freedom to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a cockade 
he wiſhed them to adopt red and blue, the colours 
of the duke of Orleans, but aſhamed to propoſe it 
directly, aſked what colour they would wear, yellow, 
red, blue, green ? Green, contrary to his expeQation, 
was re-echoed by the multitude, and that being, as 
he called it, the colour of hope, was adopted for the 
day ; but on the morrow, when the national guard 
was formed, it was changed for red and blue, to 
which was added, to avoid a demonſtration of par- 
tiality too decided, a ſtripe of white“. | 

After the capture of the Baſtille he became pro- 
prietor of a journal, which he called Le Courier de 
Brabant, in which he commenced the practice af. 
terwards more ſucceſsfully purſued by Hebert and 
Marat, that of pointing out individuals to the ven- 
geance of the mob; and he aſſumed, at the ſuggeſtion 
of Mirabeau, the ominous title of procureur general 
de la lanterne*, In this journal he often diſplayed 
that coarſe kind of wit which is beſt adapted to the 
intellects of the vulgar ; but his frequent denuncia- 
tions were attended with the moſt baleful effects to 
the peace of ſociety, and excited compunction in his 
latter days, when, poſſeſſed of affluence, he looked 
back with horror to actions to which he had been 
impelled by want. He was at this period a furious 
demagogue *, intimate with the cabinet of the Palais 
Royal, and in the confidence of Mirabeau, with 
whom. he paſſed a whole fortnight previous to the 
fifth of October *. 5 

He was a violent Jacobin and Cordelier, and car- 
ried the atrocity of his journal to ſuch an excels, 
that Malouet commenced a proſecution againſt him, 
and denounced him to the national aſſembly. When 


* Conjuration de «Orleans, p. 49. 
Tt Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, p. 205. Conjuration de d'Or» 
leans, vol. ii. p. 94. Conſpiracy of Robelpierre, p. 1:6, 
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Malouet made his ſpeech, Deſmoulins took his ſeat 
in the gallery; in the courſe of the harangue, Ma- 
louet apoſtrophized the delinquent, and exclaimed, 
« Will he dare to juſtify himſelf? Camille, yielding 
to the impulſe of the moment, and forgetful of 
danger, replied from his ſeat, © Yes, I dare; and 
inſtantly eſcaped ; the aſſembly paſſed a decree 
inſt him, which was, however, repealed the next 
day. What renders this incident remarkable is, 
that Malouet's father, in a cauſe brought before the 
parliament of Paris, had been ſimilarly apoſtrophized, 
and had made the ſame anſwer”. Deſmoulins was 17th July 
one of the moſt active promoters of the petition in p79% 
the Champ de Mars, which occaſioned the calling out the peti- 
of the military, and was, in conſequence of that we and 
tranſaction, obliged to ſeek refuge at Marſeilles *, *******% 
Yet it is probable he only acted venally, as he had 
continued intimately connected with Mirabeau, after 
he had fold himſelf to the court, and with la 
Fayette, who then oppoſed the proceedings ſanc- 1 
tioned by Camille. This affair occaſioned his : 
rejection as an elector of Paris for the approaching 

iſlature z he petitioned the conſtituent aſſembly on geh Sept. 
this ſuppoſed injuſtice; Petion ſupported the petition, 
but the aſſemb[ paſſed to the order of the day. 

During the {fitting of the legiſlative aſſembly, he Recomes 
began, in compliance with the prevailing mode, to publi- 
write in favor of a republic ©, and attended the legiſ- 111 Dec. 
lature with a petition againſt the veto oppoſed to the 1791. 
decree againſt emigrants, conceived in the moſt viru- 
lent language, and ſubſcribed by three hundred 

rſons *, He quarrelled with Briſſot, againit whom \,,,,, 

e commenced a paper wat *, and attached himſelf 


7 Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol. vi. p. 242, 243. 
* Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 414. Mercure Frangois, No, du 30 
Juillet 1791, p. 399. 
5 Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 126. Conjuration de d'Orleans, 
ii. p. 153, 
d Debates, © Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 317. 4 Debates. 
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to Danton, He and Robeſpierre were the only 
Jacobins who oppoſed the project of hoſtilities . 
On the diſgrace of his friend la Fayette, he deſerted 
| his cauſe, and joined his moſt inveterate perſecutors i. 
Amari gon in Auguſt by preparing the public mind for c. 
fun, tion in Auguſt, by pre e public acta 
— of dardarity, and — 5 favor of anarchy, and 
a renewal of the Valerian law, which made it al- 
lowable to kill a man ſuſpected of diſloyalty to the 
ſtate, provided the crime was after proved. 
As he was not deficient in perſonal cou he was, 
probably, an active aſſiſtant in the contelt z he was 
made one of the new council general of the com- 

mune!, His friend Danton, while he was miniſter, 
propoſed to Roland to commence a journal for the 
purpoſe of biaſſing the public mind, under the con- 

guck of Camille; but Roland did not favor the 
ſcheme, and the quarrel which ſpeedily broke out 
between him and Danton entirely fruſtrated ite. 

Member - By the friendſhip of Danton, however, he was 
of the con- made ſecretary to the great ſeal, and there is reaſon 
„enden. to believe, that he partook in, or, at leaſt, connived 
at the maſſacres of September. He was elected 
member of the convention for Paris, but as a deputy 

he made no great figure, his eloquence was better 
calculated for the Jacobin club. The firſt inſtance 

of his exertion which falls under my notice, is his 

23d Oct. oppoſition to the decree for baniſhing for ever the 
unfortunate emigrants, a meaſure which he com- 

to the revocation of the edit of Nantz. On 

the king's trial he acted like a genuine mountaineer, 
enforcing the puniſhment of the king, and oppoſing 


Mercure Francois, No. du 7 Avril 1792, p. 67. 
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the appeal to the le, and every other meaſure 
tending to — afford a chance of ac» 
quittal, In the courſe of the ſecond _ — ht. 
he loſt his temper ſo far, as to aſſert that ſome of 7 Je. 
the members had been bribed, which drew on him the 
cenſure w_ * convention, and he was called to 
_ . argument againſt the appeal to the 
, publited, and exhibits a remarkable 

— be of feeble reaſoning, and of unrelenting 
— affecting patriotiſm. The plan of a decree 
with which he concluded his ſpeech, is too remark- 
able to be omitted. This,” ſays Camille, * is 
« my plan of a decree: 1. The national convention 
« decrees, that Louis Capet has deſerved death. 
4 2, Decrees, in conſequence, that a ſcaffold ſhall be 
« prepared in the = du Carouſel, to which Louis 
« pal be be led, with a label on his breaſt inſcribed 
« with theſe words, PxxjungD, AND a TRaiTOW 
4% To THE NATION, and on his back another label 
« with the word Kino, to ſhew to all mankind, 
* —.— the degeneracy of nations cannot, even 

lapſe of fifteen hundred years, afford a preſcrip- 
_ thes — to the crime of royalty. 3. Further 
« decrees, that the vault of the royal family at 
« St. Dennis ſhall, for the future, be the burying- 
“ place of thieves, murderers, and traitors. 4. That 
“the miniſter of juſtice, and commandant of the 
„national guard, ſhall, within four-and-rwen 
hours, give an account of the execution of this 
« decree *. n * 

Camille was member of the committee of public Writes 
ſafety, but having married a young lady of con- 1 
ſiderable property, and being otherwiſe enriched in ines. 
the courſe of the revolution, he ſeems to have 
neglected public buſineſs, and attended very little 
to the 1 in the convention. In the pro- 
greſs of the conteſt between the mountain and the 
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Briſſotines, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an anſwer to 

Briſſot's addreſs to his conſtituents, which was firſt 
delivered as two ſpeeches at the Jacobin club, and 

afterwards publiſhed by the order of that ſociety, 

It is tranſlated into Engliſh, and called © the Hiſtory 

„of the Briflotines.” It is written in a ſtyle pecu- 

- liar to the author, and contains, in a ſhort ſpace, 
flagitious ſentiments, grievous accuſations, abject 

adulation, and forced conceits. On this pamphlet, 
it is ſaid, the act of accuſation againſt the Briſſotines 
was founded, and it is called by thoſe who make the 
aſſertion, a Hportive party romance . The term 
portive does not apply to this more than any other 

writing or ſpeech of Deſmoulins, and the facts ſtated 
in the act of accuſation, which could be derived from 
that eſſay, were notoriqus, and had been often re- 

ted in the convention, in the Jacobin club, and 

in print. Camille does not, however, appear to 


have aſſiſted perſonally in the expulſion and pro- 


zoth July. 


His at. 
tachment 
to Dillon, 
10th and 
22th July. 


| publiſhed for Owen, Piccadilly, 1794. Alſo 


ſcription of the duputies ; he was not preſent at the 
criſis of the diſpute ; and when, near fix weeks after- 
wards, he was accuſed of inciviſm on account of his 
abſence, alleged illneſs as an excuſe, 

His friendſhip for general Dillon expoſed him to 
imminent danger; he oppoſed the decree of accuſa- 
tion againſt him with great boldneſs and perſever- 
ance; Breard accuſed him of a connection with 
ariſtocrats, of favouring their projects, and abſenting 
himſelf from the convention. This accuſation, and 
his own pertinacity, reduced him to the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting his character to the ſevere ſcrutiny of the 
Jacobin club. By the patronage of Robeſpierre he 
eſcaped, becauſe the tyrant had then further occa- 


„see Hiſtory of the Briſſotines, an 8vo. pamphlet in 69 pages, 
oore's View, vol. ii. 
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ſion for his ſervices. He was employed to decry 1794. 
Hebert, which he did with great wit and humour ; he _ 
brought his journal into ſuch diſrepute, and threw Hebert 
ſo much odium on his perſon and principles, that 
he was an eaſy victim to the revenge or fear of 
Robeſpierre. On this occaſion, Camille was ac- 
- tuated by no virtuous motive, he merely performed 

a taſk ; the outlines of his eſſays are ſaid to have 
been marked out by his employer, and he was pro- 
bably ſelected for the taſk, becauſe Hebert had ex- 
poſed himſelf to his aſſaults by an unprovoked at- 
tack *. 

It is ſaid that he formed a political project with again 
Danton, to relax the ſyſtem of terror, terminate the *t+ Juſt. 
revolutionary government, and eſtabliſh a conſtitu- 
tion on ſuch a baſis, as to admit the co-operation of 
parties. Whether this, or ſome leſs extenſive and 
more perſonal motive guided him, he began, in his 
paper called Le Vieux Cordelier, to condemn the fre- 
quency of arreſts, and make objections to other 
of the revolutionary ſyſtem ®, For this offence he 6th Dec. 
had been reproved by Barrere in one of his reports, 793. 
but the fall of Hebert not being then effected, no 
farther notice was taken of it. Some time after- 
wards, he ridiculed St. Juſt, and obſerved that he 
carried his head like the holy ſacrament *. This at- zoth Marr 
tack and his ſuppoſed attachment to Danton exaſ- 179% , | 
perated Robeſpierre, and Camille and Danton were 
both arreſted the ſame night. 

He had fo little reaſon to apprehend that he was Tried and 
devoted to deſtruction, that he was more affected by executed. 
Robeſpierre's unkindneſs than any other circum- 
ſtance of his fortune. That difſembling tyrant, the 
evening before his arreſt, had ſpoken to him with 


* Miſs Williams' 
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* kindneſs than ever”. He was brought before 
e revolutibnary tribunal with Danton and ſeven 
more, but knowing the jud gen, he refuſed to make 
any defence, and amuſed himſelf by turning his a& of 
accuſation into burleſque. The preſident of the tri- 
bunal, embarraſſed by this contumacious proceeding, 
obtained from the convention a decree, enabling him 
to J. ſentence on the culprit, without further in- 
veſtigation ?. Deſmoulins bore his fate with courage 
and even pleaſantry; he wrote juſt before his execu- 
tion a tender and affectionate letter to his wife. He 
ſuffered death at the age of thirty-three, an age which 


be made remarkable by a profane alluſion to the period 


of our Saviour's reſidence on earth *, He went to the 
ſcaffold indignant at the cowardice of the people, and 
enraged at having been duped by Robeſpierre *© He 


y Memoires d'un Det6nu, p. 7 15 | 
'® See Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 29. New An- 
nual Regiſter, 2 456. 

« See journals and news-papers., The wife of Camille Deſmoulins 
was natural daughter of a perſon of conſiderable property, endowed 
with an extraordinary ſhare of beauty, She brought her huſband, 
with whom ſhe lived in a ſtate of exemplary felicity, a conſiderable 
fortune, In a few days after his execution ſhe was brought to the 
ſame end, by the following circumſtance: Arthur Dillon being in 

iſon, and hearing of his friend Camille's arreſt, wrote a letter to 
Naadame Deſmoulins, expreſſing his ſorrow for her ſituation, and in- 
cloſing a draft for three thouſand livres (1417. 5e.). The turnkey, 
whom he requeſted to forward the letter, refuſed to do it, upon which 
the general ſlipped it into his yon z the jailor returned it, and he 
tore it to pieces, This tranſaction being, ſoon after the death of Ca- 
mille, reported to the committee of public ſafety, madame Deſmoulins 
was apprehended, Her youth, beauty, and candour, the iniquity of 
condemning her becauſe a letter had been written which it was proved 
ſhe never received, were inſufficient to ſave her from the ſentence of 
the ſanguinary wretches who ſat as judges, She went to the ſcaffold 
the gth April 1794, dreſſed in white, her eyes yet inflamed with _ 
ing for her huſband ; but reſigned, tranquil, and cheerful. Even t 
Pariſian mob, accuſtomed to lights of horror, cheered her paſſage with 
the conſolatory murmurs of commiſeration, “ How beautiful ſhe is! 
« How mild ſhe looks ! What a pity ſhe ſhould die !“ were general 
exclamations. She ſubmitted to the executioner with the placid re + 
ſignation of — —— — — Williams's Letters, 
vol. ii. „31. 36. ew nnual R i T Tor 17 4» p. 3 8. i 

* Goudemets's Epochs, p. 8g, Playfair's Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, 


p. $623, &c, 
made 


ices d'un Déténu, p. 73+ 
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made a remark on that tyrant's mode of 

which probably precipitated his downfal, by increa 

ing the invet of the party againſt him. No- 
& beſpierre,” ſaid he, fait des coups perces de la con- 
« vention.” A phraſe not eaſily rendered in Engliſh, 
but which alludes to the manner in which perſons 
cut down woods, by marking out certain lots of 
trees to be felled *. Camille Deſmoulins appears to 
have wanted ſteadineſs in his party attachments, but 
never to have meditated ſeriouſly the deſtruction of 
thoſe he abandoned. His writings are not deficient 
in ſprightlineſs, but he is far from meriting the 
eulogium of Pages, who deſcribes him as a pro- 
found and ingenious author, formed on the models 
of Tacitus and Suetonius, diſtinguiſhed by origin. 
ality of ſtyle, and by the dexterity with which he 
handled the keen weapons of ridicule *. He is al- 
lowed to have been endowed with wit, though de- 


city acquired him the title of the La Fontaine of the 
revolution *, 


4 Miſs Williamv's Letters, vol. ii. p. 26, 
* Hiſtoire Seerete, vol. ji. p. 171. 

f Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 135. 

8 Pagts, vol, ii. p. 172. 


ficient in prudence *, and his credulity and ſimpli- 
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TI extraordinary riſe and rapid fall of Dumou- 
riez have occaſioned ſo much curioſity, and 
given birth to ſo many conjectures, that numerous 
accounts of him have been publiſhed, either ſepa- 
rately or in the courſe of other hiſtories. His cha- 
racter is variouſly pourtrayed, and every quality, 
virtuous or vicious, has been profuſely attributed or 
tenaciouſly withheld. He has publiſhed his own life, 
in which he dilates on his conduct and motives with 
all the ardor of ſelf-love, and all the complacency 
of ſelf-approbation. In his exordium, he ſays of 
| himſelf, that © in the courſe of a motley and very 
active life, he cannot diſcover a ſingle incident 
% which ought to put him to the bluſh*.” From 
a candid examination of facts, of the ſtatements 
of others, and of his own exculpatory narrative, 
let us conſider how far he is entitled to this eulo- 
ium. 
, In relating the adventures of his early life, I have 
followed the line laid down in his own biographical 
production, though not without frequent reference 
to the publications of others. All his tranſaQtions 
previous to the revolution are compreſſed as much as 
oſlible. His military exploits, except thoſe well 
— facts which are detailed in the gazettes, be- 
long, as yet, to ſecret hiſtory; and any attempt to ſpeak 
deciſively on the operating motives of himſelf and 


d Life of General Dumouriez, p. 1. 


his 
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his adverſaries in the campaigns of 1792 and 1793, 
would only diſplay the temerity of the author. For 
this forbearance I have a reſpeQable precedent, ap- 
poſitely expreſſed by Montjoye. He ſays, (Je ne 
&« dirai pas comme bien des gens, que Dumouriez na 
&« enfonc? que des portes ouvertes ; ce ſtyle epigram- 
e matique ng pas digne de Phiſtoire ; elle doit attendre 
&« pour fixer la place de Dumouriez parmi les guerriers, 
& que les &vinemens militaires auxquels il a eu part ſoient 
&« mieux connus \.” I muſt, however, premiſe, that 
his valor is acknowledged even by his enemies, and 
that a very competent judge, and one who cannot 
be ſuſpected of favorable prepoſſeſſion, M. de Bouills, 
ſpeaks highly of his military talents *. 

Dumouriez ' was born at Cambray ; his father 35th Jan. 
was deſcended from the younger branch of a family Ii birth 
in Provence, of the nobleſſe de la robe, named Dus» andfamily, 
perier. The numerous family of his paternal grand- 
father, who had twenty-four ſons and eight daugh- 
ters, induced ſeveral of them to aſſume the name of 
Mouriez, which belonged to the female branch. 

The general's father was one of this number, and 
the name, by Parifian corruption, was afterwards 
called Du Mouriez. 

In his infancy, Dumouriez was feeble and ricketty ; His feeble. 
the faults of his ſhape were counteracted by irons, f. 
and till he was fix years old he was drawn about in 
a little chaiſe. At that age, a new ſyſtem was 
adopted towards him, and he grew up very ſtrong 
and hardy. 

Dumouriez's father was a good ſcholar, a poet, His educa« 
painter, and muſician ; he had retired from military en. 
ſervice to exerciſe the office of commiſſary at war, 


and took on himſelf the care of inſtructing his ſon 


- Conjuration de 'd'Orleans, vol. i. p. 223. 
Bowille's Memoires relating to the French Revolution, p. 502. 
| Thoſe particulars, for which no other authority is given, are taken 
nfo The Life of Dumouriez, by himſelf,” in three vo- 
VSO. 
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in the rudiments of learning. When he had made 


a a ſufficient proficiency, the benevolent parent ſent 
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him to the college of Louis le Grand, and ſacriſiced 
nearly one-fourth of a very confined income ® to his 


improvement and welfare. He remained at the col- 
lege three years, and then returned to his father, 
who inſtructed him in the Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Greek languages, gave him leſſons in mathema- 
ties, hiſtory, and politics, and employed a maſter to 
teach him grammar. | | 

In theſe occupations, Dumouriez employed two 
years: on his return from college he had an- 
nounced a deſire to enter into a monaſtery; his fa- 
ther readily conceiving that he had imbibed this in- 
clination from the perſuaſions, and from the ſyſtem 
of reading pointed out to him by the Jeſuits, did not 
oppoſe it by argument, but counteracted it by di- 
recting his attention to another courſe of ſtudy, His 

ity was well rewarded, for, in a few months, 
his ſon had renounced his intention of becoming a 
monk. It was then propoſed that he ſhould ſtudy 
the law, but he had a latent predilection for the pro- 
feſſion of arms. His health requiring exerciſe, his 
father ſent him to Verſailles, where he ſtayed a year, 
and learned to ride in the king's riding-houſe, and 
to fence in company with the king's pages. 

At length the ſeven years war broke out, and Du- 
mouriez's father being appointed commiſſary, aſſo- 
ciated his ſon with him, and they went together to 
Maubeuge, to join the army. In this campaign, 
Dumouriez was employed as aid - de- camp to the mar- 
quis d'Armentiers ; but his father being ordered in- 
to Eaſt Frieſland, he was obliged to attend him. He 
found, however, an opportunity of performing ſome 
military exploits, which expoſed him to great danger, 
and in which he received a contuſion. 


m This income was eight thouſand liyres (330 /) a-year, and he 
bud two daughters, 
After 
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Aſter the retreat of the French army from the 1788. 
electorate of Hanover, Dumouriez returned to St. nt. 
Germain-en-Laye, with his father, who was confined. bn. 
with the gravel. His military paſſion had ſo much 
increaſed, that he privately ſolicited and obtained a 
proſpect of a cornetey. With his father's permiſ- 

ſion, he entered as a volunteer in the regiment 
d'Eſcars. Several ſenior - volunteers being in the 

ſame regiment, he ſerved ſix months as a trooper; 

but after the capture of Cherbourg by the Engliſh, 

he took an Engliſh officer priſoner, and received a 
commiſſion. He was employed with ſeven or eight 1759. 
thouſand men to ſuccour Munſter, in which he par 
tially ſucceeded, though the place afterwards ſurren- 
dered. On this occalion, he received a contuſion 
in the hip from a muſket-ball. His regiment was in 
the next campaign under the command of the count 1760. 
de St. Germain, and formed part of the army with 
which the marſhal de Broglio oppoſed prince Ferdi- _ 
nand. Dumouriez diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his cou- 3 Aug. 
rage, and received, on one occaſion, a comphment- 

= gratification of one hundred crowns (12 J. 104.) 

e evening before the battle of Cloſtercamp, he was Is wound- 

taken priſoner, after ſuſtaining ſeveral wounds, and taken ye 
defending himſelf with great obſtinacy. His life was ſoner. 
ſaved by 's Provincial Letters, which were in | 
his pocket, and intercepted a muſket-ball, .but he 
was wounded over the right eye by a ſabre, and re- 
ceived fix deep wounds, beſides thirteen contuſions. 
He was entertained with great- civility by the here- 
ditary rince of Brunſwick, 1 who admitted him to 
his table. He then ſent him to Wezel eſcorted 
by the baron de Behr, who had ſaved his life, and 
who wrote a commendatory letter to the marquis 
de Caſtries, which was afterwards very ſerviceable 
to Dumouriez. N 

When able to travel he was removed to St. Ger- Promoted 
main. en- Laye, where his father, having been en- „ berge“ 
nched by a conſiderable legacy, had purchaſed an 
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eſtate. He now found the good effects of the baron 


de Behr's letter, which had induced the marſhal de 


Belle-Ifle, juſt before his death, to recommend him 


to the king for a troop of horſe and a Croix de St. 
Louis. The marſhal's ſucceſſor, the duke de Choi- 


ſeul, thought two military promotions at once too 


much, conſidering the number of expectants, and 
deſired Dumouriez to make his election; he choſe 
the troop of horſe, rather againſt the inclination of 
the miniſter, who was beſieged by eight hundred 
candidates for three vacancies ; but nevertheleſs ra- 
tified the: decifion of Dumouriez. As ſoon as he 
thought that his wounds were ſufficiently healed, he 
—— his regiment; but ſuffered great pain from 

is exertions while only partially cured. He fought 
during the whole campaign; and though the diſ- 
putes between the | de Broglio and prince de 
Soubiſe rendered his duty perplexing, he acquitted 
himſelf fo well as commander of a detachment, that 
he received another gratification of one hundred 
crowns, (12 J. 105.) beſides a beautiful charger, 
which fell to his ſhare as booty. The two next 
campaigns produced nothing worthy of obſervation; 


and in the enſuing year peace was concluded. The 


reduction of his regiment occaſioned his diſmiſſion ; 
but he was honoured with the Croix de St. Louis. 
Previous to the peace, Dumouriez had fallen in 
love with his couſin, who lived with her mother, 
widow of the marquis de Bellay, at Pontaudemer, 
near St. Lo, at which place his regiment had been 
ſtationed. A rooted antipathy ſubſiſted between his 
father and aunt, which precluded every hope of ob- 
taining their conſent ; and the precariouſneſs of his 
circumſtances, together with the want of fortune on 
the part of the young lady, rendered it neceſſary to 
poſtpone all thoughts of an union till a more favour- 
able period. Dumouriez continued to reſide at 
Pontaudemer, though he dated his letters to his fa- 
ther from St. Lo; but at length the old ge _ 
vere 
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diſcovered the truth, and wrote a very ſevere letter - 

to his ſiſter, who immediately ſent her daughter to 

a convent. Dumouriez, in deſpair, retired to Dieppe, Swallows 
where, after writing to his father a letter of thanks bollon. 
and expoſtulation, he took fifteen grains of opium. 

He had ſcarcely performed this raſh} act before he 

was alarmed, and repented : he roſe in haſte, ruſhed 

into the paſſage where a lamp was burning, and im- 
mediately ſwallowed all the oil. This violent emetic 
operated inſtantaneouſly, and was ſucceeded by a 
fainting fit. When Dumouriez recovered he re- 
turned to bed ; and after a profuſe perſpiration awoke 

the next morning in a ſtate of extreme weakneſs, 

He diſpatched another letter to his father; but the 

firſt had been too early received : it ptoduced the 

moſt violent effects on his conſtitution, it increaſed 

his reſentment, and in a conſiderable degree alienated 

his affections from his ſon. 

His regiment being diſbanded, Dumouriez re- His refi- 
turned to Paris, and reſided in his father's houſe. _ 8 
He formed a connexion with the celebrated Favier, 
from whom he derived his knowledge in politics; 
and with an amiable young gentleman, named Bul- 
lioud, who died of a conſumption, and whoſe me- 
mory Dumouriez celebrated by ſome very indifferent 
lines, inſerted in the Mercure Frangais. Having loſt Relves to 
this friend he became tired of Paris, and having col. . 
lected one hundred /outs-d'ort, reſolved to travel. 
Before his departure, he waited on the miniſter, the 
duke de Choiſeul, and appriſed him of his inten- 
tion, requeſting a paſſport and permiſſion to write to 
the duke, and . a hope, that if his letters 
appeared worthy of attention, he might be inted 
to a ſituation either in the military or diplomatic 
line. The miniſter received him graciouſly, and 
promiſed him letters of recommendation. He then 
wrote to his father announeing his intended de- 
parture; the parent, fearful that he was going to 

944 2 commit 
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commit ſome act of imprudence, went to Paris, and 
applied to the miniſter for a lettre de cachet ; but 
when informed of the arrangement which had been 
made, returned home contented. | 

Dumouriez proceeded on his journey alone, on foot, 
or in ſuch vehicles as chance preſented, writing his 
obſervations on the various places through which he 
paſſed. He ſtayed ſome time at Genoa, where he was 
well received by M. Boyer, agent of the French re- 

ublic; and became acquainted with the. ſenator 

mellini, who was afterwards do 

Supported by the intereſt of thats two friends, he 
ſolicited the command of a detachment of five hun. 
dred troops, which were ſent by the republic to op- 
poſe Paoli in Corſica, but was unſucceſsful. He 
then went to Florence, and wrote to Paoli, tender- 
ing his ſervices and thoſe of four French officers 
whom he had met with accident ; but Paoli 
civilly declined the offer. mouriez was, how- 
ever, determined to interfere in' the affairs of the 
iſland ; and having become acquainted with a young 
lieutenant named Coſta de Caſtellana, whoſe father 
headed a party in oppoſition to Paoli, he ſuggeſted 
the ſcheme of erecting Corſica into an independent 
republic, and promiſed to ſecure the indirect aſſiſtance 
of the duke de Choiſeul. Had this project ſuc- 
ceeded, Dumouriez was promiſed a very honourable 
recompence, and the command of the armies. 

Having ſettled certain important preliminaries in 
Corſica, he determined to return to France, and 
embarked for that purpoſe; but the weather was ſo 
unfavourable, that he was thirty-three days in reach- 
ing Marſeilles. On his arrival he found that a treaty 
had been concluded between France and Genoa, 
which would render his application to Choiſeul un- 
availing. He was not, however, deterred from his 

oje& ; but arranged a clandeſtine plan with a ſhip- 
Þuilder of Marſeilles, called Roux de Corſe, who 


agreed 
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agreed to ſupply the conſpirators with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and cannoneers, for which he was to be paid in 
timber fit for ſhip-building, which abounds in Cor- 
ſica. | 


bank of one hundred louit, and returned to Paris in 
great diſtreſs, having left his clothes and watch in 
pawn at Marſeilles. On his arrival, he went to his 
old friend Favier, who received him with great 
kindneſs. - It happened that Favier was at that time 
engaged with the Du Barrys and the Genoeſe 
miniſter, in a plan which was diametrically oppoſite 
to the views of Dumouriez, namely, to prevail on 
Choiſeul to ſend to Corſica double the number of 
French troops which had been ſtipulated in the treaty 
with Genoa, Favier was employed to draw a 
memorial, for which he was promiſed five hundred 
louis-d'ors. Diffident of his own knowledge, he a 
lied to Dumouriez to furniſh him with materials, 
or which he engaged to give him a hundred louis. 
The unprincipled — accepted this offer, but 
ſupplied ſuch falſe information, that his memorial con- 
tained nothing but vague and feeble deductions; this 
he calls being e alike faithful to friendſhip and his 
„o plan.” Before the delivery of this treacherous. 
compoſition, he had an interview with Choiſeul, at 
which he endeavoured, by all the arguments a falla- 
cious and diſhoneſt logic could ſupply, to induce 
him to forfeit his engagements with Genoa, and 
favor the ſecret plans of Roux. The miniſter was 
ſtaggered by his reaſoning, and dazzled by his re- 
— he gave ſome grounds to hope that 
would adopt the propoſed plans. The oppoſite 
party obſerving ſome ſymptoms of this diſpoſition in 
the duke, redoubled their exertions, and at the nexkt 
interview, Dumouriez found him as much prejudiced 
againſt his plan, as he had before ſeemed favourable 
to it. He exhauſted his arguments in vain, and 
| at length, as a laſt effort to realize his brilliant 
| 443 projects, 


Dumouriez had now nearly exhauſted his little His in- 
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the impreſſion made by his communication, and had 
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proj , communicated to the duke the whole ſecret 
with which he had been intruſted by the indiſcreet 
Favier. This produced the deſired effect; the 
miniſter defired him to call the next day, and that 
he ſhould be expedited to Corſica. Dumouriez now 
thought himſelf ſecure of attaining his point, but 
Choiſeul had diſcloſed through weakneſs all. that 
Dumouriez, from motives leſs excuſable, had told 
him; the parties intereſted had ſucceeded in effacing 


inflamed the miniſter ſo violently againſt him, that 
when he went to the levee the next day the duke 
aſſailed him, with a torrent of reproach, and in- 
dignantly diſmiſſed him as an adventurer. 

This ſcene took place in preſence of many wit- 


and aſperity to the miniſter's allegations, began to 
think himſelf unſafe in Paris, and quitting the city 
on foot, repaired to Maubeuge: From this place 
he determined to proceed to Mons, but firſt wrote 
to Favier, requeſting him to forward his pormanteau, 
which, except fix louit, contained all his worldly 
goods, The generous Favier, far from harbouring 
any rancour, ſent him an anſwer conceived in terms 
of ſportive reproof, and acknowledged himſelf his 
debtor in the ſum of one hundred /ozis, which he 
promiſed to tranſmit to Mons, and-in the mean time 
ſent him ten louis incloſed in a riband. 
He ſtayed at Mons. a month, from — 
wrote a letter of ſubmiſhon to the miniſter, re- 
queſting a paſſport, leave to ſerve in Spain, and 
letters of recommendation to the French ambaſſador 
at Madrid. He incloſed a long memorial relative to 
Corſica, tending to prove, that the treaty with 
„ Genoa would neceſſarily produce, in a few years, 
« a war with Paoli.“ At the ſame time he wrote 
to his father, who had been greatly alarmed reſpecting 
his quarrel, informing him of the ſtate of the affair, 
requeſting him to diſcharge a debt of eight 3 
vres 
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livres (351.), which he had contracted at Leghorn, 


and to advance him fifty louis to enable him to travel 
into Spain. The parent waited on Choiſeul, who 
retained no anger, but ſpoke of the journey to Spain 
as calculated to abate his redundant fire. At the 
end of a few days he received a packet containing a 
polite letter from the duke, a certificate of nobility, 
the king's permiſſion to enter into the Spaniſh ſervice, 
letters of recommendation to the marquis de Gri- 
maldi, miniſter for foreign affairs in Spain, and to 
the marquis d'Offun, the French ambaſſador, a very 
tender letter from his own father, and a bill of ex- 
An attention to economy, as well as the ſeverity 
of the weather, which prevented his croſſing the 

induced Dumouriez to travel by ſea. In 
the courſe of his voyage from Oſtend to Seville, he 
reſcued a young Spaniſh lady from the rage of a 
brutal brother, who harboured ſuch a reſentment 
againſt him, that at Seville he attempted his life, but 
his vindiQtive attempt was defeated, and the Spaniard 
thrown into priſon. On his arrival in Madrid, he 
was received with great kindneſs by the marquis 
d' Oſſun, who adviſed him not to be precipitate in 
ſeeking military employment, and facilitated his 
forbearance by allowing him free acceſs to his table, 
and ſupplying him with money. He was through 
him introduced to the whole corps diplomatique. 


While he was paſſing his time thus agreeably in 


Madrid, he received ſeveral ſevere letters from his 
father, and intelligence that his favourite couſin was 
turned nun, in conſequence of having - loſt her 
beauty by the ſmall-pox. To diſſipate his chagrin, 
and extend his knowledge, he reſolyed to viſit Por- 
tugal, and, to. facilitate his fayourable reception, 
determined to make an offer of his ſervices, thou 
in ſuch py” he was fure they would not 
accepted, performed this-journey with great 
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and memorandums in cypher to the uis 
d' Oſſun. This expedition engaged him Spins 
year ; he afterwards publiſhed the information he 
d acquired, under the title of an Eſſay on 
Portugal,“ of which he himſelf ſpeaks in very 
high terms, and which he has lately republiſhed. 
On his return to Spain, he was coolly received by 
the marquis d'Offun, who conſidered him ag a fickle 
young man ; but Dumouriez reinſtated himſelf in 
is good graces by a Syſtem of Attack and De- 
„ fence for Portugal,” which he compoſed in a 
fortnight. He was offered a lieutenant-colonelcy of 
a corps of three battalions, but declined it from 
motives of conſideration to a French officer named 
Chateauveron, in whoſe prejudice the offer was 
made. He remained another year in Spain, during 
which he cultivated an intimacy with the duke de 
Crillon and his ſon, and prince Emanuel de Salm- 
Salm, who afterwards engaged conſiderable attention 
in the courſe of the revolution. He alſo formed an 
attachment for a young lady, who was afterwards 
married to an alcade, or judge of Valladolid. 
Though the marquis d' Oſſun — to him his 
countenance, they were not on terms of cordiality, 
and Dumouriez, in conſequence, was very much 
ſtraitened in his 
At length he was recalled to France. The affairs 
of Corſica had brought his memorial to the miniſter's 
recollection, and France having iniquitouſly pur- 
chaſed a domain which Genoa fraudulently ſold, 
Dumouriez was employed to give effect to the con- 
tract by force of arms. On his arrival in Paris he 
waited on the duke de Choiſeul before he viſited his 
father; and was moſt graciouſly received. The 
miniſter appriſed him of his intention to appoint 
him quarter-maſter general of the Corfican army, of 
which the marquis de Chauvelin was to be com- 
mander in chief, and requeſted him to wait on that 
general to explain his memorial. Being required to 
* 4 4 prepare 


- 
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prepare for an immediate departure, he ventured to 


inform the duke of his pecuniary embarraſſments, 


and of the amount. of his debts, which was fifteen 
thouſand livres (6 56 J. 5 .). The duke preſented 
him with eighteen thouſand (787/. 105.), and they 
parted on the moſt friendly terms. 

With this money he went to his father, and re- 
funded all he had advanced, at the ſame time re- 


queſting him to liquidate every other demand, which 


being done, he was ſtill poſſeſſed of a thouſand 
crowns (125 J.). The next Sunday, Dumouriez 
and his father went to Verſailles to thank the mini- 
ſter, who, at a full levee, and in the moſt noble 
manner, apologized for his former harſhneſs. At a 
ſubſequent interview, Dumouriez preſented to the 
duke his commiſſion as captain of cavalry, then 
worth from twelve to twenty-four thouſand livres, 


Choiſeul's 
— 
viour. 


Dumou- 
riez reſigns 
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tainey. 


deſiring him to preſent it to any perſon he thought 


proper, reſerving only the regulated price, eight 

thouſand livres (350 l.) in his favor. This hand- 

ſome ſacrifice, and the value of the patronage, were 

highly acceptable to the miniſter. | 
On his arrival in Corſica, Dumouriez had an 


Aſſiſts the 


unity of rendering a ſervice to the Jeſuits, in J*\vis. 


whoſe college he had been educated : they were now 
refugees from Spain, and about to be again tranſ- 
ported by the French government. ; | 

He diſpatched this affair with extraordinary ſpeed, 
and when he returned to Baſtia aſſiſted at a council 


of war, where he differed in opinion with the 


commander in chief and all the officers. As his 
opinion was of a nature which might lead to a ſuſ- 
picion of puſillanimity, he was obliged to exert him- 
{elf 2 in the field to efface ſo unfavorable an 
impreſſion, and accordingly expoſed himſelf ſo raſn- 
ty in ſtorming. a redoubt, that Chauvelin, who ob- 
erved his conduct, frequently exclaimed, © You 
will ſee this little good man get himſelf knocked 


not 
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* on the head on account of his opinion.” It is 
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not my intention to detail the hiſtory of the Corſican 
war, in which it is ſufficient to obſerve, that Du- 
mouriez behaved very gallantly, though his advice 
was not followed, and he was frequently oppoſed 
and thwarted from motives of pride and envy. 

formed a bold enterpriſe to gain poſſeſſion of the 
port of Iſola Roſſa, in which he failed. He was, on 
another occaſion, put under arreſt, through miſtake, 
but liberated, with many —_— He had pre- 
viouſly been offered a brevet of lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and pecuniary gratification, which he refuſed, 
but at this period he accepted the — He alſo 
procured the capitulation of the caſtle of Corte, and 
was rewarded with one hundred volumes from Pa- 


dli's library. The war was at length terminated by 


Sent to 
Poland. 


the reduction of the iſland. 

When Dumouriez returned to Paris, he found his 
father was dead, leaving him an eſtate of ſeventy 
thouſand livres (3062/7. 105. ), which produced about 
three thouſand — (131 J. 55.) a- year. To this 
the miniſter added a penſion of three thouſand livres 
0 311. 55.), beſides his appointment. He paſſed 

e winter at Paris, in company with a few men of 
wit, and formed an intimacy with the count de 
Br 0 lio. * 

The duke de Choiſeul next employed Dumouriez 
in Poland. He is not very explicit in regard to the 
object of his miſſion, but intimates that it took 
place in conſequence of the miniſter's deſire to be 
exactly informed of what might be ed from 
the — of the Poles, previous to his deciſion how 
far France ſhould interfere in their affairs. His ene- 
mies aſſert, that he was employed merely as a ſpy * 
he inſinuates that he was ſent as miniſter. His ap- 
pointments, according to his own account, were ex- 
tremely liberal ; he was allowed twelve thouſand 


a — Unmaſked, p. 9 Lettres ſur la Vie du General Do- 
, 0 
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livres (526 l.) for travelling expences, and three 
thouſand livres (131 /. 5 5.) a-month. He prepared 
himſelf for this employ by a laborious ſtudy of the 
affairs of Poland, to which he devoted ſix hours 
a- day for three months. Before his departure he July 270. 
had an interview with Choiſeul, who communicated 
to him, with great freedom, his political views, but 
left his conduct with reſpect to Poland entirely to his 
diſcretion, ** I will not give you any in ions, 
ſaid the duke. I defy you to give me any, an- 
ſwered Dumouriez ; you know no more than my- 
« ſelf what is to be done.” The miniſter laughed 
at this ſally, and they parted in the moſt friendly 
manner, | 

The period of his miſſion was that, when the male» His con- 
contents were preparing to depoſe king Staniſlaug. 4 there. 
and to take up arms againſt the agents of Ruſſia, 
and when the partition treaty was negotiating, He 
ſtayed ſome time at Straſburg, at Munich, where he 
made a conditional purchaſe of twenty-two thouſand 
muſkets, and at Vienna, where he was detained 
the jealouſy and formality of M. Durand, the F 
miniſter. At length he arrived at Eperies, where 
he found the malecontent nobles immerſed in de- 
bauchery, and careleſs of their deareſt intereſts. He 
immediately occaſioned a ſuppreſſion of the penſions 
they received from France; attempted to introduce 
diſcipline and order into their army, formed an inti- 
macy with the counteſs of Mniezeck, whom he com- 
pares to Taſſo's Armida, and with Miaczinſki, who 
afterwards ſerved in France. He prepared an ex- 14th Dee, 
tenſive plan of military operations for the next year, 77 
which was fruſtrated by the diſgrace of his patron, 
the duke de Choiſeul. The duke d'Aiguillon, who 
ſucceeded Choiſeul, was unfriendly to Dumouries, 
though he would not accept his offer to retire. This 
circumſtance rendered his operations in Poland very 
difficult, and prevented the effect of his vigorous 
meaſures. Dumouriez, however, purſued his orl+ 
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ginal plan with ſuch variations as circumſtances re- 
uired, till he was ſuperſeded by the baron de 
meſnil o. 

On his return to Paris, he waited on the duke 
* who received him with much harſhneſs, 
and from whoſe preſence he retired in anger. He 
next went to the marquis de Monteynard, the mini- 
ſter at war, who was denied to him. Dumouriez, 
intemperate through rage and impatience, burſt open 
his cloſet door, and forced himſelf into his preſence. 
Notwithſtanding this intruſion, he ſucceeded ſo well 
in explaining himſelf, that Monteynard was Mtereſt- 
ed in his behalf; and in the courſe of four days Du- 
mouriez was put on the ſtaff of the regiment of Lor- 
raine, with a pay of three thouſand livres (1310. fl.). 
Being exempt from duty, he divided his time be- 
tween Paris and Verſailles, and wrote ſeveral trea- 
tiſes and memorials. 

On the return of the marquis d'Offun and the 
duke de Crillon to Paris, they attempted to recon- 
cile the duke d*Aiguillon to Dumouriez; the mi- 
niſter ſent him a draft for three thouſand livres 


_ (13104. 55.) as a gratification for his ſervices in Po- 


tand, which Dumouriez returned, obſerving that it 
was either too much or too little. This cavalier beha- 
viour fruſtrated the propoſed accommodation, and left 
Dumouriez to the patronage of the war miniſter 


only, and expoſed to the hatred of the duke d'Ai- 


guillon. 

When the revolution in Sweden broke out, 
Louis XV. who was much attached to Guftavus the 
Third, and entertained CEN that the party 
in oppoſition to him would call in the aid of Ruſſia, 


o It would occupy too much ſpace, and is foreign to the principal 

ject of this — detail alt mt tions in Poland 

during theſe two years. The reader is referred to his Memoirs, vol. i. 

p. x84 to 298 3 and for a general account of the affairs of Poland and 

tranſaRions of this period, at once ſuccinR, intereſting, aud ſatisfac+ 
tory, to Coxe's Travels in Poland, &c. vol. i. 

| reſolved 
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reſolved to aſſiſt the king with ſeven millions of 
livres (306, 2 50 J.), or ſeven thouſand men. Du- 
mouriez wrote a memorial on the occaſion, in which 
he recommended the ſending of troops inſtead of 
money, and propoſed a plan for raiſing them en- 
tirely in foreign countries. Monteynard carried this 
memorial to the king, who directed that Dumouriez 
ſhould be employed, without d'Aiguillon's know- 
ledge, to go to Hamburgh, and aſcertain the prac- 
ticability of the ſcheme. Dumouriez remonſtrating 
with Monteynard on the danger of incurring the 
diſpleaſure of d' Aiguillon, the king impatiently in- 
ſiſted on ſeeing him. He was preſented the ſame 
evening: Louis XV. ſaid, © Set out for Hamburgh, 
« and execute Monteynard's orders ;** and without 
waiting for a reply, withdrew. When Dumouriez June 1773. 
arrived at Hamburgh, he found that the revolution 
in Sweden was atchieved without bloodſhed ; he 
continued, nevertheleſs, to correſpond with Mon- 
teynard, but being ſurrounded with ſpies placed over 
him by d' Aiguillon, ſome letters written by his friends 
in France were intercepted ; he was arreſted, though Arrefted 
in a free city, conveyed to the Hotel de France, e 
where he remained nine days, and from thence Baſtille, 
eſcorted to Paris, and lodged in the Baſtille, toge- »yth Sept. 
ther with his two ſervants . | 
At the name of the Baſtille, every Engliſhman 
feels an anxiety, proportioned to his well-founded de- 
teſtation of ſuch places of confinement, to inveſti- 
— every particular of the priſoner's treatment. 
aving, in another place, diſplayed the ſufferings of 
ſtate priſoners ſubſequent to the revolution, I | 
as a contraſt, abridge Dumouriez's own account of 
his ion and mode of life in the Baſtille, leav- 
7 e reader to make his own compariſons and 
It is, however, to be recollected, that 
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Dumouriez was particularly obnoxious to the mi- 
niſter by whoſe orders he was arreſted. 


| Hisrecep- Dumouriez was conveyed to the Baſtille at nine 


* my conſcience,” anſwered t 


o'clock at night; he was received by the major, and 
underwent a minute ſearch ; his money, knife, and 
ſhoe-buckles were taken from him. The reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for the latter privation was, that a priſoner 
had ſtrangled himſelf by — the tongue of 
a buckle ; yet with all this ſagacity they left him his 
knee-buckles. The ſearch and enumeration of his 
effects took up an hour and a half. Dumouriez 
then complained of hunger, and required a fowl 
* be ſent for from the next tavern. © A fowl,” 
ſaid the major; ** do you know that this is Friday?“ 
Nou are entruſted with my pov only, and not 
e priſoner. I am 
«ill; for the Baſtille itſelf is a malady : do not, 
therefore, refuſe me a fowl.” He was accord- 
ingly indulged. 
he place of his confinement was an octagonal 
chamber, about fifteen feet in every direction, and 
twenty-five in height; the only window, which was 
twenty-two feet from the floor, and opened in three 
different parts, was a narrow embraſure, at leaſt 
fifteen feet thick, guarded with double rows of maſſy 
iron bars. All the moveables conſiſted of an old 
bed, with ſerge curtains, very dirty and uncomfort- 
able, a chaiſe percte, a en table, a ſtraw-bot- 
chair, and a pitcher. A turnkey, or jailor, 
who was a robuſt man, with a clowniſh aſpect, light- 
ed a fire, left a candle, and retired. When Dumou- 
riez inquired if he could not have a better chamber, 


the jailor aſſured him that it was one of the beſt in all 


the tower of liberty, for, by a refinement in barbarity, 
they had given that name to one gf the towers of the 
Baſtille. Struck with this reflection, Dumouriez 
ſaid, laughing, „It appears to me, that in this 
« charming habitation, they add a biting kind of 
« ſauce to their hoſpitality.” The obſervation was 

repeated 
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repeated by the „and inſerted in a regiſter, 
where all the ſmart yings extorted by anguiſh, 
vexation, @ ſurpriſe, from the unfortunate, were 
carefully recorded. 
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The next day he was awakened by the noiſe of or yon 


keys uſed in opening two very thick doors, fortified 
with plates of iron. Bread and wine were brought 
fox his breakfaſt, and he was appriſed that at nine 
o'clock he muſt wait on the governor. Dumouriez 
was conducted before him by a ſerjeant, and four 
invalids. The governor, the count de Jumilhac, 
was an old officer, and a man of pleaſure, kind, 
ſenfible, and well informed. He told Dumouriez, 


that the king allowed fifteen livres (135. 11d.) a- day 


for him, and three (25. 7! d.) for each of his ſer- 
vants, ſo that if he was not well treated he might 
prefer his complaint to him. He alſo faid, that, in 
conformity to the regulations of the Baſtille, he 
would be conſidered as a cloſe priſoner, until his 
firſt examination had taken place; that no perſon 
was allowed to converſe with him, or anſwer queſ- 
tions; and that, in ſtrictneſs, he ought not to be al- 
lowed pen, ink, or paper, or any book. whatever, 
not even a prayer-book. * But,” added the count, 
am too much intereſted in your behalf to con- 
form ſtrictiy to this rule. I am too old to viſit 
« you, in your a ent. I ſhall, therefore, re- 
1 « quite you to deſcend every morning into this ball: 
* carry theſe two volumes with you, and conceal 
« them.” Dumouriez ſaw the or every 
morning, who not only furniſhed him with books, 
but recounted the anecdotes of the gay world. 
all, his attention ſo far as to ſup y him *. a 


2 ſu ry war 
oy he alſo ſent him a i Gre 
when he dined at home. 
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The ninth day of his detention, Dumouriez was Dumou- 
examined before three commiſſioners, attended by a ener- 


ſecretary, 


He was permitted to enter 2 proteſt tions 
againſt 
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againſt any advantage which might be taken of his 


examination, ſo as to preclude a legal trial, and 
againſt the ſolicitation or intervention of his friends 
or ſuperiors. He refuſed to anſwer any queſtion 
which was not previouſly committed to paper, or to 
permit his replies to be inſerted in any other words 
than thoſe pronounced by himſelf. He underwent, 
in the courſe of two months, four examinations, in 
the courſe of which the commiſſioners diſplayed 
much art in their endeavours to enſnare him in con- 
tradictory aſſertions, and he evinced no leſs firmneſs 
and ſagacity in concealing facts which he wiſhed to 
remain unknown, and eluding unfavourable con- 
ſtructions. He was enabled to be thus conſiſtent in 
his anſwers by a ſingular artifice: at the end of 
every examination, he engraved on the walls of his 
apartment, with the tongue of his knee-buckle, the 
queſtions aſked by the commiſſioners, and his own 
anſwers. To prevent diſcovery, he uſed arbitrary 
ſigns and abbreviations, and put every word in a 
different language. In theſe circumſtances, a perſon 
endowed with leſs courage and preſence of mind than 
Dumouriez muſt have betrayed himſelf and his 
friends to inevitable deſtruction, from the want of 
recollection, and of ſpirit to oppoſe the miſrepre- 
ſentation of anſwers ſet down in equivocal terms, 
and perverted in their meanings. " 

On his ſecond examination, Dumouriez, in an- 
ſwering a ridiculous queſtion put to him by the 
commitſioners, Whether he hated the duke d'Ai- 
« guillon ?“ dictated eight ſeparate charges againſt 
him for miniſterial miſcondud. At the end of his 
laſt examination, Marville, one of the commiſ- 
ſioners, ſaid to him, with a barbarous jocularity, 
« You are a man of. courage, therefore 1 will not 
% conceal from you that M. Monteynard has been 
r diſgraced; that the duke d' Aiguillon is more 
powerful than ever, and that he unites the war 
te department with that for foreign affairs: you are, 

| 6 therefore, 
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therefore, entirely in his power, and may expect 
« to remain in priſon for at leaſt ten years.” 
« M. de Marville,” anſwered 'Dumouriez, “you 
&« have ſurely read la Fontaine, and muſt remember 
« the fable of the emperor, the aſs, and the mounte- 


« bank. Before the expiration of ten years half of 


« you will not be alive, much leſs in office. Nota 
hene, you, yourſelf, are more than ſeventy year: 
&« of age.” This reply vanquiſhed the brutal com- 
miſſioner, and he embraced the man he had before 
inſulted. To contraſt this trait, an action of M. de 
Sartines, lieutenant de police, and alſo one of the 
commiſſioners, ought to be mentioned. After his 
firſt . required ſome books 
from his own library: he offered to give a liſt of 
thoſe he wanted, ſaying he had ſix thouſand volumes 
at Verſailles. © You do not recollect,“ ſaid M. de 
Sartines, coolly, © that at 2 departure you re- 
4 queſted your aunt to ſell all your books and move - 
< ables: you have no — — any left.” Dumouriez, 
who had made the requeſt on a preſumption that his 
apartments had been ſealed up, held down his head 
and the next day de Sartines informed him he had 
invented this benevolent fiction to prevent the ſe- 
queſtration of his property by his brother com- 


miſhoners. | 
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Pending theſe examinations, Dumouriez had quar- gears the 
relled with his gaoler, who was ſtout, athletic, in- turokey. 


ſolent, and choleric. This man treated him with great 


indignity, addreſſed him contemptuouſly, (thou d 


him, ) and threatened to ſtrike him. The priſoner 
ſprang towards the chimney, and ſeizing a firebrand, 
knocked him down. The quarrel was referred to 
the major, who ſeemed inclined to favour the turn- 
key; but Dumoutiez appealed” to his friend the 
governor, who took cognizance of the diſpute ; and 
was with difficulty prevented, by the intreaties of 
the priſoner himſelf, from turning the man out of 
VOL. I. BB After 
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After the fourth examination, Dumauriez, con: 
ſidering that he was likely to remain a great while in 
confinement, exerted himſelf to obtain a better apart- 
ment, and the ſociety of his two ſervants. He had 
been informed by M. de Sartines that he could not 
be gratified without the conſent of the duke de la 
Vrilliere, the miniſter for Paris, who was d' Aiguil- 
lon's uncle. Knowing that he had nothing to ex- 
pect from that quarter, Dumouriez aſked what would 
be done if any accident happened to render his 
apartment uninhabitable? In that caſe,” ſaid 
Sartines, you would inſtantly be removed to an- 
other; and as it is attended with no danger, I 
« will, engage to give you the beſt in the Baſtille.“ 
Availing himſelf of this hint, Dumouriez reſolved 
to render his chamber untenantable. Perceiving 
that one ſide of his hearth was funk below the level 
of the other, he expected to derive advantage from 
this circumſtance. The hearth conſiſted of two large 
ſtones joined together at the centre, and ſupported 
by a beam, which the great heat had reduced to 
charcoal. Concluding there was a cavity below, he 
one morning, between the hours of two and ix, 
forced up the floor of his apartment; and by means 
of a billet of wood, which he uſed as a battering 


Adventure ram, made a hole through the ceiling below. In 


ite 


attending the room to which he thus opened a communication, 


he beheld a perſon about fifty years of agey ſtark 
naked, with a long grey beard, and his hair ſftand- 
ing on end, who howling dreadfully, daſhed the 
gravel at him with great violence through the hole 
whence it had dropped. He wiſhed to ſpeak to this 
unhappy wretch, but found that he was mad. He 
learned afterwards that his name was Euſtachius 
Farey, a gentleman of Picardy, and captain in the 
regiment of Piedmont, who had been confined 
twenty-two years in the Baſtille for having either 
compoſed or diſtributed a ſong againſt madame Pom- 
padour. Having at length forced the two — 
24 1 * nes 
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ſtones and gravel through the hole, Dumouriez 
called the ſentinel, and prevailed on him to awaken 
the turnkey. On being taken before the governor, His re. 
he ſtated that the ſtones had fallen through owing to wal, 
the calcination of the beam by extreme heat. e 
account was credited, and the room called the chapel 
was immediately allotted to him. When the guards 
had retired, he told: Jumilliac the truth ; and both 
he and de Sartines, to whom it was afterwards com- 
municated, laughed at the adventure. 
His new apartment was twenty-ſix feet long and 
eighteen broad, with a good fire-place, a neat bed, 
and an antichamber ; but the room was dark, as it 
had but one window. In a few days he obtained an and that 
order for the removal of his ſervants, who were very — _—_ 
happy to join him. | 
 Dumouriez now fared extremely well; his din- His mode 
ner, which always conſiſted of five diſhes, and his f ling · 
ſupper, compoſed of three, beſides the deſſert, were 
ſerved up together, and made a magnificent appear- 
ance. His valet prepared excellent ragouts ; and 
their ſituation baniſhing all reſtraint, the three pri- 
ſoners took their meals together. But the charms 
of ſuch ſociety ſoon wore off, and Dumouriez beg 
to repent having obtained it. He had philoſophy 
enough to ſtifle his own regrets at the loſs of liberty; 
but his companions, leſs occupied, and leſs able to 
ſuſtain the privation of enjoyments, frequently 
brought him to a lively ſenſe of his ſituation by la- 
— theirs. He was obliged to leave his ſtudies 
to amuſe them: he taught them games at cards and 
cheſs, and read romances and travels to them one 
hour in the morning and two at night. He was, 
however, attacked with a ſciatica, and confined a 
week to his bed, and then became fully ſenſible of 
the value of their company and aſſiſtance. | 
He was furniſhed with whatever books he required Literary 
from his own library; and, during his confinement, aas 
wrote a tract on war, intitled < Military Principles; 
298 BB 2 and 
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and Alſo a Treatiſe on Legions.” He alſo pro. 
jected a large work, the hint of which was furniſhed 

y Bayle : this was a compreſſion of all the books of 
travels extant, arranged topographically, and di. 
vided into centuries, with compariſons between the 
country viſited, and the native place of the traveller 
at the period of writing. This he termed © A Phi. 


loſophical Eſſay on Travels :” he acknowledges that 


a man muſt be in the Baſtille to undertake a work 
of the kind; and perhaps a ſimilar confinement would 
be neceſſary to induce any one to read it. He made 
no beginning of this work, though he wrote a preli- 
minary diſcourſe ; but he drew up © a political and 
commercial Memoir relative to Hamburgh and Lower 
Saxony ;” and completed a tranſlation into French 
verſe of the twenty-fifth canto of Morgante Mag- 
giore. 
: Such were Dumouriez's employments in the Baſ- 
tille. He found means to diſcover the apartment in 
which his friend Favier was confined, and to corre- 
ſpond with him by ſecreting letters in fiſſures of the 
wood ſent to make his fire. His ſervants ſuggeſted 
to him a mode of aſcertaining the number of pri- 
ſoners in the caſtle, which I copy with his own ob- 
ſervation. *© It being winter ſeaſon, as many heaps 
«© of wood were brought every Saturday to the foot 
& of each tower, as there were apartments inhabited 
e there. By attending to this circumſtance, he 
4 learned to calculate the number of his companions 
« in misfortune. Every day at noon the turnkey 
“ alſo placed at the foot of each ſtaircaſe, as many 
© baſkets containing plates as there were priſoners. 
© 'heſe were, at that time, far from being nu- 
« merous; for there were never more than-nineteen 
« during his confinement, and ſeveral days there 
© were but ſeven. Accordingly this terrible Baſtille, 
at leaſt at that epoch, did not ſwallow up ſo many 
«© miſerable wretches as was imagined. Since the 
„ Jacobins have come into power, rr 
| the 
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n the continual executions that have taken place, the 
* dungeons of Paris always contain three, four, or 
« five thouſand unhappy people, whoſe lives depend 


e on the turn of a ſtraw.” 


Notwithſtanding Marville's inſinuation, Dumou- The mi- 


rien did not omit, at the end of every fortnight, to 
ſend, by the hands of Sartines, a letter to the king, 
requeſting the nomination of judges, and a trial. 
This erance at length produced the defired , 
effect; the king ordered d' Aiguillon to make his re- 
port to eouncil reſpecting Dumouriez and his ſup- 
poſed confederates; intimating, at the ſame time, 
that they were not guilty, and had been too long 
conſined. D' Aiguillon, influenced by this hint, 
made a favourable report; he ſpoke of Dumouriez 
as a good officer, but exceedingly petulant, and in- 
capable of ſubordination. - The prince de Soubiſe un- 
dertook his defence; and the —_ teſtified his 

merits, ordered the continuation of his rank and 
appointments; and, as the miniſter had ſuggeſted 


the propriety of his baniſhment from Paris, directed 1th Mar, 


that he ſhou 
the whole province of Normandy for a priſon. Thus, 
at the end of a confinement of ſix months, Dumou- 


d be ſent to the caſtle of Caen, and have 1774 


riez was liberated from the Baſtille. Before his de- =y bene · 


parture he executed a very benevolent fineſſe. Re- 
membering the anxiety he had ſuffered from the 
want of means to preſerve his thoughts and recol- 
lections by writing, he took care to ſupply that de- 
ficiency to his ſucceſſors. In the four corners of his 
apartment were four columns that ſupported the 
ceiling, which was no more than nine feet from the 
[man Each column was ſurmounted with the 

gure of a ſphinx. He climbed up by the aſliſtance 
of chairs and tables, and placed in a hollow on the 
back of each of thele ſphinxes, an oyſter-ſhell full of 
ink, ſome ſheets of paper, and ſeveral pens, He 
wrote on the baſe of each column © Search above 
for the explanation of the enigma ;”” and on the 
* BAR 3 back 
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back of 9 of — 7 ee left a ſhort direction res 
lative to the manner of keeping up a correſpondence 
by-menne-of billet of wonds: - = 

The third day after his diſcharge from the Baſtille, 
Dumouriez arrived at the caſtle of Caen, where he 
was received and treated with the utmoſt attention, 
It was-not the leaſt ſingular part-of his deſtiny that 
the /ettre de cachet which baniſhed him to Caen, 
placed him near his couſin, for whom he had for- 
merly felt ſo tender an affection. At the period of 
his — for Poland, he had offered to marry 
her; but ſhe was then intent on taking the veil, and 
refuſed him. The rigorous life of a nun wy you 
Judicial to her health, ſhe renounced it but ſtill re- 
ſided in « convent, where ſhe praQtiſfed the moſt 
auſtere devotion,  Dumoutiez did not viſit her till 
four days after his arrival; and at thelr firſt inter- 


View they trembled like two criminals : they agreed 


to live on a footing of friendſhip, and ſee one an- 
other but ſeldom, Soon after this reſolution the 
lady fell ill of a fever, and the rules of the convent 
not being ſtriet, Dumouriez attended her, and be. 
came her nurſe during twenty-eight days. On her 
recovery, he obtained a diſpenſation, from the pope, 
and a permiſſion from the. miniſter. at war, and 
eſpouſed her. The marriage was unhappy : it em- 
broiled them with many of their friends, and ter- 
minated in a ſeparation which took place at the lady's 
own requeſt, in 1788, She received all her jewels, 
half their common property in plate and effects, and 
an annuity of five hundred livres, (21 J. 175. 6d.) 
with which ſhe retired to a convent in Paris. Du- 
mouriez imputes their infelicity to her ill-temper 3 
while his enemies attribute ta him much harſhneſs, 
cruelty, and inſenſibilit yr. | 
Before his marriage he obtained a complete re. 
verſal of all the proceedings againſt him. Louis XV. 
was dead; and on the ace of his grandſon, 
Dumouriez wrote to the new. miniſtry, N 
3 4 > 
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be recommitted to the Baſtille; that 
*% of 


— 4 


that he might 
his proceſs might be reſumed, 2 judges 
pointed for his trial. This the 

declined; and, after a' hort time, all hes 
lating to the pretended cotiſpiracy in Which he had 
deen implieated, were withdraun from the regiſters 
of the Baſtille. Dumouties was ordered to attend 
the court at Compeigne, where M. de Muy, the new 
wat miniſter, at a full audience, informed him that 
the king, coneerned for his long and unjuſt imprt. 


ſonment, had charged the mimiſter 10 

him, by employing his talents in a way that 

be uſeful, A a private me he preſented him 
with a ſimilar decluration in wyiting. Another paper 
was alſo tranſmitted to him, cont ning an extruct of 
the report ſighed by three miniſters, dequltuung him 
of every Imputation 4, - Fi 


trodueed into France, and Dumourles received a | 
ſtrong indleatlon of the f. 
his elgn. 
ſtruct the —— theſs manceuvres ; and although 
a thouſand g officers and twelve hundred eo. 
lonels were employment, he was amongſt the 
thirty nominated on the occaſion, During 
ſncceeding' years, 
knowledge, as an 
of undertaking in time of peace; and in one le 

prop — 2 — — that of foli 
a law- >» M. de th ſt the ed 
Marſan. He alſo — War u work 
called “ Vita di Benevenuto Cellini frultore * 
and from the German, the Lives of barles' Kif. 
Ahd. Steitibock, Duker, Meyerfeldt, wid others. 


It is wpithy of abſervation, thet neee in 8 


te 3 ys L evlogy of Louis XV. whoha lon 
10 wardel r 3 on fo gol x wards hi, 


— wa Kew, All be ſeeds its the 
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neerity and benevolence of Lovis 
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two Dumou - 
he was engaged in ſchemes which his . ys 
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They were never printed; and the MSS; are pro- 
bab ö deſtroyed. Ain l . p - 

Jun. 1778. - He was employed in drawing up a memorial re- 

Mule q. latiye to the formation of à port in the channel, in 

antof which he demonſtrated the ſuperiority of Cherbourg 

Cher- to every other ſituation, Before the war, this me- 

bou's- morial was inſpected by the king, who, ſtruck with 

the goodneſs of the plan, wrote in the margin with 

his own hand, 4 Dumouriez commandant of Cher. 

« bourg,” Thus was this appointment (the third 

inſtance of kindneſs from a ſovereign to whom he 

had rendered no particular ſervices) created on pur- 

poſe for him, It was accompanied with a houſe, 

and a ſalary of fix thouſand livres (262 J. 1045.), 

which, in addition to his other appointments, his 

penſion, and his income, produced twenty-three 

thouſand livres (1006 J. 5 5.). a- year, and 'a fixed 

-. eſtabliſhment. At this place Dumouriez paſſed. the 

enſuing, years of his life till the revolution. In this 

interval nothing occurred to merit à particular de- 

tail; he employed himſelf aſſiduouſſy in the affairs 

of his poſt. When the king made his celebrated 

journey to Cherbourg, he preſented to Dumouriez 

a ſnuff-box with his portrait enamelled on the lid. 

During the reſidence of Dumouriez at Cherbourg, 

the inhabitants increaſed from ſeven thouſand three 

hundred to nineteen thouſanc. 

Obſerva- Hitherto I have purſued the account given by Du 

be n. Mouriez himſelf, without minutely inveſtigating his 

duct «nd ſtatements, or interpoſing conjeQyres-reſpeQing the 

narrative. truth of his narratives, where, I had no certain facts 

to ſubſtantiate a contrary. opinion. The vanity and 

ſelf· preference of Dumouriez expoſe his narrative 

to the attacks of incredulity; and were the various 

parts of it critically compared, ſeveral contradictory 

aſſertions might be diſcovered. To avoid prolixity, 

1 have not entered into ſuch diſcuſſions, but have 

adopted thoſe accounts which appeared molt 1— 
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bable. The author of © Lettre, ſur la Vie de Du- 
mouriez,” in deſcanting on this part of his memoirs, 
ingeniouſly oblerves, that in all the ſcenes from which 
he affects to derive celebrity, he has named as his 
aſſociates perſons who have long been dead, by which 
meuns he is ſecure againſt, a direct contraditionz 
but adds, and illuſtrates the aſſertion by man 

_ inſtances, that he falſifies characters, and errs in hi 
deſcription of events, men, and manners, 

But if theſe points are not worth examining unleſs 
for the ſake of aſcertaining his veracity, his conduct 
ſince the revolution is to be conſidered in a different 
light; as from the conſpicuous part he acted, and 
the pains he has taken to vindicate his conduct, it 
becomes intereſting and neceſſary to the hiſtorian of 


the times to develope his real views. Dumouriez la- 


bours to perſuade his readers that he was ever loyal 
to his ſovereign, and deſirous of his welfare; 
the meaſures which he purſued, however they might 
be miſconſtrued, tended to that ſole end, Others 
that he was a deſigning intriguer, a Jacobin in the 
' moſt violent ſenſe of the term ; a republican in ex. 


ternal appearance“, though, in reality, the devoted 


tool of Orleans. - I ſubſcribe to the latter opinion; 
and as the ſubſequent part of the narrative will re- 
ceive much of its colour from that judgment, it may 
be proper to examine its foundation. That Dumou+ 
riez was an intriguer, and profeſſed ſentiments that 
did not really influence him, ſufficiently appears from 
his — the moſt partial reader muſt confeſs 
that he cannot, with all his addreſs, diſguiſe this 
fact; though he ſoftens the harſhneſs of the avowal 


by repeated profeſſions that he only accommodated 


hunſef to circumſtances in the hope of rendering 


r See the Hiſtories and Journzls. Dumouries Unmaſked, paſſim, 
Conjuaration de d' Orleans, vol. i. 1 223. vol. iii. p. 147. 167. 
I Louver's: ive, p. 36. Hriſſot à ſes Commettans, p. 86. 

* Dumouriez Unmaſked, paſſim. Pagts, vol. i, p. 458. vol. ii. 


n. Conjurntion de d'Opleans, vol. i. p- 223,24. 
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effeCtual ſervices to his king and country. This ex- 
cuſe would apply moſt particularly to his profeſſions 
rn — and republicaniſm ; but ſuch a defence 

_ his claim to integrity and — and thoſe 
profeſſions were made at a — cauſe to 
which he pretends to have been co attached 
u 10. fo def as tor — Halder ia. 
vices. - Theſe facts will be illuſtrated by his hiſtory, 
But the point on which I lay the greateſt ſtreſs is his 
being an Orleaniſt, an imputation which he ſtrenu- 
ouſly denies, and which his opponents no leſs ſted. 
faſtly aſſert. I ſhall not here examine their afertions ; 
but "late ſuch of the facts as a important in 
their due order, confining myſelf for the preſent to 
x review of his defence. In relating his adventures, 
Dumouriez frequently enumerates the perſons with 
whom he formed an acquaintance or- cultivated an 
intimacy. He was at Paris in the winter of 1788, 
when the events of the revolution were in a ſtate of 
conſiderable forwardneſs; He was almoſt an inmate 
at the palace of the duke; and his moſt intimate 
friends were thoſe men who were the agents and 
ſupporters of that infamous prince. He frequented 


a political ſociety where the Crillons and others, 


whoſe — nan +4 to Orleans is well known, were 
leading members. He wrote pamphlets and in- 
ſtructions to the Bailliages, and formed the cloſeſt 
friendſhip with Latouche, who, to uſe the expreſſion 
of Dumouriez, was unfortunate enough to be chancellor 
te the duke of Orleans. On his return to Cherbourg 
he was ſo explicit in his ſentiments that his attach- 
ment was notorious; and the duchels de Beuvron 
— to him of his friends, at the fame time 
the /0r#9-/even nobles who firſt deſerted their order, 
and ſeveral other perſons in the duke's intereſt. 
When Dumouriez. quitted the army, he wrote 2 
the convention that r 
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axiftence- of an Orlean': faction, and that he never hu 
any _—_— with that prince. It will not be eaſy 
to believe that he had no connexion with Orleans, 
when it is recollected that a cloſe connexion ſub» 
ſiſted between him and Latouche, the chancellor, 
Valence the brother /, and the dukes of Chartres and 
Montpenſier, ſons of the man he affected to diſclaim. 
But his pretended ignorance of the 14 is 
confuted by his own declarations. Writing of the 
year 1789, he ſays: * Mirabeau, who had as 

4 the confidence of the duke of Orleans, and by his means 
& of the populace of Paris, was about to become the 
“ head of a formidable party . 61 


When the Orleans faction was preparing its grand Avguſt 


exertions; when the corruption of the army was under- 


taken, and conducted with the utmoſt eagerneſs and the revolu- 
addreſs ; Dumouriez became an adherent of that tion. 


worthleſs prince. Madame Sillery made a 828 to 
Cherbourg, accompanied by her pupils, the duke's 
children. Dumouries affected in public the greateſt 
diſregard of the viſitors, but in private he was aſſi- 
duous in his attentions and civilities. In the winter 
he went to Paris, to concert ſchemes favorable to the 
conſpiracy *; He was anxious for the aſſembling of 
the ſtates and might have been a deputy him- 
felf, had he deſired it. He wrote'a pamphlet on the 
conteſted ſubje& of voting — by poll, Of 

this he gives no extract; but his principles, how- 
ever, are fufhciently denoted by his declaration, that 
during the whole year: 1769, the conduct of the' 
third eſtate was prudent; noble, and moderate This 
from a pretended royaliſt!: ' 


— 52 
On his return to Normandy, he was ſo open in Return 


his expreſſions, as to excite eonfiderable jealouf 


 /® Sep bis Letters dited/Prankfort;/20th Apirit n 
pke's father. 


Y' General Valence was u natural ſon of the d 
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of the populace, and therefore uſed every means to 
ingratiate himſelf with them, and become their idol. 
He augmented; if he did not excite, the prevailing 
diſlike againſt the d*Harcourts, by whom he had 
been much fayored and protected, and encouraged 
the military in their reſolution to diſobey orders. 
During the period of agitation and ſuſpenſe which 
immediately preceded the 14th of July, he acted 
with myſterious * He diſcouraged the true 
adherents of the king from uttering any expreſſion 
which indicated a hope of ſucceſs, and yet commu- 
nicated a well - framed plan for the blockade of Paris, 
and the ſecurity of the monarch. After the taking 
of the Baſtille, he became more decided in his con- 
duct, promoted the views of the inſurgents at Caen 
and throughout the province of Normandy, and re- 
commended the civil and military commanders not 
to oppoſe the formation of a national militia. Cher- 
bourg was the ſcene of frequent commotions, which 
dated their commencement from the period of his 
return, and which he generally ſucceeded in diſpel- 
| ling with ſuch facility as increaſed the ſuſpicion that 
Nov. 1789. he had fomented them. He accepted the ſituation 
Puri %% of commandant· general of the national guard; but 
the jealouſy of the nobles increaſing, and the aſſem- 
bly having ſuſpended the payment of all appoint- 
ments, he reſigned his command, and returned to 

P aris. 1 | | 
His em- ' Soon after his arrival, he was introduced to the 
ployments, Iacobins by Crillon, and formed an acquaintance 
with Barrere, He drew up ſome. political eſſays on 
the emancipation of negroes, in-oppoſition to Mira- 
beau, and on the property of the clergy, which he 
appears to have diſcuſſed in a preſumptuous and ſu- 
1796. perficial manner, His friend Laporte being made 
—.— way Reward of the king's houſehold, Dumouriez tranſ- 
53 mitted through him a note to the king, adviſing him 
to repair to the aſſembly without previous natice, 
and take a voluntary oath to maintain the conſtitu- 
ws | uon. 
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tion. Dumouriez pretends that this letter ind 

the king to take that ſtep in February 1790. 

advice was either treacherous or abſufd. To adviſe - 
the king, for the purpoſe of acquiring popularity, to 
take the oath, was delivering him up bound into the 
hands of the national aſſembly. The conſtitution 
was not yet formed. If it ſhould prove a good 
conſtitution, the king might ſwear to maintain 
when his judgment approved it; but if weak, con- 
tradictory, and impracticable, the unfortunate mo- 
narch would be reduced to a dreadful ſituation, by 
ſwearing to ſupport ſuch a conſtitution even before 
it was promulgated. It is ſingular that Dumouriez 
ſhould avow himſelf the author of this meaſure, be- 
cauſe it was the foundation of thoſe ridiculous 
charges of perjury, with which the king was after- 
wards affailed.  _ 

To adviſe was the rage of Dumouriez; it ſeems to the 

to have influenced his whole life. He next adviſed deen. 
the queen to permit the Dauphin to inrol himſelf 
amongſt a battalion of boys belonging to the Rue de 
Montmartre, in which Dumouriez lodged; and af- 
ſigned as a reaſon, that it would gain popularity 
amongſt the good wives of the neighbourhood. The 
queen. refuſed the proffer with honeſt indignation. 
She recollected with gratitude the ſervices and deaths 
of the faithful gardes du corps, and expreſſed an 
invincible repugnance to ſee her fon dreſſed in the 
uniform of their aſſaſſins. Dumouriez blames her 
for not temporiſing, and juſtifies his advice by a re- 
currence to ſubſequent events. Such adviſers and 
ſuch reaſoners deſerve nothing but diſdain. 

During the reſidence of Dumouriez at Paris, the His eir- 
club of Feuillans was formed in oppoſition to the guns, 
Jacobins, but though invited by his friend Crillon, 
he would not join this ſociety. He was at this time 
much diſtreſſed. in his finances, and obliged to ſell 
his plate for an immediate ſupply. He found a far- 
ther reſource in the fortune of -a female friend with 
nn: | whom 
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whom he lived; he nevertheleſs contrated many 
debts. _ reſi | tion of the command of the na- 
tional , is pecuniary embarraſſments, ma 
yas ow the —— that he was devoted * 
duke of Orleans; but at this period Orleans was 
in England, and Dumouriez, deſtitute of fortune, 
and eager for promotion, was ready to ſell his ſer- 
vices to the firſt purchaſer. . 
Goes to He was conſulted by the colonial committee, and 
Belgium. offered the command of ſix thouſand men intended 
to reſtore tranquillity in the colonies, but declined 
the ſervice. Dumouriez had now rendered himſelf 
ſerviceable to la Fayette, and acquired his confidence. 
him he was employed to examine into the ſtate 
the Belgie inſurrection, and to endeavour to ren- 
der it favorable to the intereſts of the French, by oc- 
cupying the attention and efforts of the emperor, and 
reventing his interference in their affairs, He went 
into Belgium 9 by two members of the 
Belgic congreſs, and in character of a perſon /ecret- 
ly acknowledged by the ruling power in France. He 
tound, however, the fituation of affairs ſuch as to 
fruſtrate the hope of fulfilling the object of his miſ- 
ſion. He wrote two memorials, in which he is ſaid 
to have wecommended an inſidious and treacherous 
accommodation *, and returned to his own country 
after an abſence only of ſeventeen days. 
Returns to . He remained ſome time longer in Paris, without 
Faris. employment, endeavouring to recommend himſelf to 
thoſe who might be inſtrumental in his advancement, 
particularly la Fayette and Laporte, and was ſo cau- 
tious not to offend the ruling powers, that he diſ- 
continued his viſits to the Jacobin club, and his 
name was eraſed from the books of the ſociety. He 
| drew up a plan for the organization of a national 
| guard, which was referred to a committee of the 
aſſembly, but not adopted; and it was propoſed to 
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entruſt 


entruſt him with an important commiſſion to Lyons, 
Turin, and Switzerland; but, partly through the jea- 
louſy of Montmorin, and partly through the impru- 
i:nce of the committee of public ſafety, who di- 
vulged the intended appointment, ſo that it was 
:1ſerted in Briſſot's journal, the king refuſed to ra- 
ti it. | 
Orleans was now returned, but Dumouriez did »7gr. 
not immediately rejoin his ſtandard. He had been x che 
courted by ſeveral parties, particularly by Mirabeau. u Mira: 
He was inclined to promote his plan of a counter- beau. 
revolution, and had written to the king in ſuch 
terms as to obviate all objections to an appointment 
which might be propoſed for him. His part was al- 
ready fixed, when the unexpected death of Mirabeau 
put an end to the project. When Dumouriez after 
this event waited: on Montmorin, and mentioned the 
intended arrangement, the miniſter, alarmed at 'the 
death of Mirabeau, and perhaps apprehenſive of 
treachery, diſclaimed all knowledge of the ſubject. 
Dumouriez left him in anger, and was again with- 
out employ, and deſtitute of hope. * 
Soon afterwards a promotion took place, and Returns ts 
Dumouriez was advanced to the rank of major- ne Jaco- 
eneral of the twelfth diviſion . It is probable that 
m the death of Mirabeau he had been endea- 
vouring to ingratiate ' himfelf with Orleans, but 
would not declare himſelf too openly for fear of 
fruſtrating his intended promotion. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as he had attained this deſired object, he 
haſtened to the Jacobin club, and was graciouſly 
received. He now threw off the maſk of loyalty, 
and publicly oppoſed' the king. Montmorin had 
publiſhed, in the king's name, a declaration againſt 
the tyranny of the Jacobins ; Dumouriez produced 
and read in their hall a counter-declaration, under 


© The Frengh army war compoſed of twenty-two diviſions ; Du- 
mouries was only general of a divifion, not general in the· amy. 
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the name of A Diplomatic Memorial, which was 
; enthuſiaſtically ' applauded. _ The rage of adviſing 
had not left him; and on a propoſal being made at 
the Jacobins to caſhier all the officers in the army, 
and permit the ſoldiers to elect new ones, he drew 
up © A Miltary Memorial, and read it to the club; 
but they treated it with little reſpect, and the ma- 
jority difavowed the ſentiments it contained. 

After ſome delays, Dumouriez repaired to Nantz, 
and owing to the advanced age of one major-general, 
and the abſence of the other, the ſole command of 
the twelfth diviſion, which extended over five de- 

* partments, devolved on him. , Immediately on his 
arrival, he went to the Jacobin club, which he cha- 
racteriſes by the terms numerous and infernal. His 
attention met with the moſt flattering return, for he 
was preſented with a civic crown, even, as he mo- 
deſtly expreſſes himſelf; beforerhe had - deſerved it. 
A decree of the aſſembly permitted the ſoldiers to 
viſit theſe ſocieties; Dumouriez prevailed on the 
officers to go there alſo. - He -highly praiſes himſelf 
for this meaſure, which ſeems only calculated to 

| fruſtrate every attempt to oppoſe the aſcendancy of 

the party to which he was attached. - 
Behaviour The epoch of his arrival was remarkable; it pre- 
on the ceded, by two days only, the unfortunate flight of 

b Louis XVI. When the couriers arrived at Nantz 

with the news, all the public bodies aſſembled at 
tbe Mint ; Dumouriez was ſummoned, and repaired 
thither. He reached the place with ſome difficulty, 
owing to the crowd. General,“ ſaid the _ 
dent, the king of France is gone; he has fled.” 
“If he be gone,” anſwered Dumouriez, the na- 
* tion ſtill remains. Let us deliberate on what is 
6 proper to be done.“ Some- perſons propoſed to 
put all the officers under arreſt, This was prevent- 
eld by the general, who guaranteed their fidelity with 
this extraordinary obſervation : I will take charge 
of them myſelf; and in the ſpace of two hours 
5 ä you 
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c you ſhall either be aſſured of their fidelity to their 
country, or I ſhall diſencumber you of them with- 

“out violence. Leave this to me.” Thus by one 

bold exertion he acquired deſpotic power over all the 

officers, and left them abjectly at his mercy, and 

without reſource. 

Dumouriez preſented to his officers this alterna- Propoſes 
tive; either to take an oath which he would pre- n cath. 
ſcribe, or to leave the place with paſſports which he 

would provide for them. The officers could have 

no confidence in ſuch paſſports, and therefore in 

three hours aſſembled and took the required oath. 

He does not ſpecify what this oath was, but there 

was no mention whatever of the king *. | 
He next diſpatched letters to Barrere, and ano- His letter 
ther member of the aſſembly, informing them, © that jo the ab | 
* without waiting for further orders, he was about on 
eto aſſemble as many troops as poſſible, with a de- 

e ſign to march to the ſuccour of the conſtituent 

e aſſembly; for it was there only he could now 

look for that country which Louis had abandoned, 

e after having within the laſt fortnight again renew- 

* ed his oaths, and that, too, without being aſked 

eto do ſo.” This was the moſt encouraging letter 

which the afſembly had received from any general 

officer, and excited proportionate raptures and ap- 

plauſe. 

Dumouriez, in the mean time, wrote to the com- Violence 
mandants of the different detachments under his or- fnteft the 
ders, recommending to them the oaths he had taken "4 
and enforced, and added, © That on one fide was to 

* be found true honor, patriotiſm, and virtue, 

© while, on the other, nothing was to be hoped for 

< but opprobrium, cowardice, and perjury.” He 

went, the ſame day, to the Jacobin club, where he 

threw down his croſs of St. Louis, exclaiming, that 


4 Dumouriez Unmaſked, p. 33. The | himſelf barely ſays 
it was oath of obediente to the nation and | law, ' 
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he would not wear the favors of a tyrant and def. 
pot. A perſon of the name of Benoiton, preſident 
of the department of Nantz, picked it up, and re- 


ſtored it to him in the name of his country, after 


having diſgraced the military ornament with the 
three-colored riband, or, in other words, with the 
livery of the duke of Orleans“. 

But theſe fteps were only preparatory to the d 
part which Damouriez had projected. He reſolved 
to be to Paris, and, for that purpoſe, had collected 
eight thouſand troops, who were prepared to march 
the next day; but this deſign was prevented by the 
capture of the king. He did noi ſtay at Nantz long 
after this. 

From Nantz he went to Rochelle, and from 
thence to Fontenay- le- Comte, the capital of la Ven- 
dee, where the violence of the democrats had al- 
ready ſown the ſeeds of that dreadful civil war 
which afterwards broke out. He employed himſelf, 
according to his own account, in conciliatory mea- 
ſures, and drew a memorial, with a ſketch of a de- 
cree on the ſubject. During his ſtay at Rochelle, 
he took ſome unwarrantable liberties with the mili- 
tary cheſt, and embroiled himſelf with the miniſter 
of juſtice. Involved in debt, and out of favor both 
with the Jacobins and ariſtocrats, he found it nece(- 
ſary ſoon to retreat to Niort, the capital des deux 
Sevres, another department under his command. 
It is neceſſary, however, to mention, that during 
his continuance in la Vendce he formed an intimac 
with Genſonne, which had a great influence on his 
ſucceeding adventures. 

In the winter he fixed his abode at Niort, where 
he was regiſtered a citizen, and was, during a month, 
preſident of the Jacobin club, He was again 


* Dumouries Unmaſked, p. 35, 36. Ax Dumouries has wholly 
omitted to mention this tranſaction of the military croſs, and ſtill eon · 
tinues to wear it, I have related the faRt in the very words of my au- 
thor M. de Viette. F 
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ſeized with the rage of adviſing, and he took an 
extraordinary meaſure for a Jacobin preſident, the 
motives for which I ſhall relate in his own words. 
% He was perſuaded that the terrible fault committed 
by Louis, after having twice perjured himſelf, would 
« ſerve as a leſſon to him; that his heart would be 
© melted with the genero/ity of the French, who had 
« reftored to him a crown, which he had forfeited 
« by the letter and ſpirit of that very conſtitution 
« which he himſelf had {worn to obey; he that would 
* look upon this event as a ſpecies of happineſs, 
« which would, at length, unite the minds of all 
* men, and cauſe, firſt confidence and good faith, 
« and afterwards love and order, to fucceed to the 
© intrigues, the conſpiracies, the hatred, and the 
* diſcord which had reigned until then.“ He ac- 
cordingly tranſmitted to the king, thrdugh his friend 
Laporte, a long memorial relative to his future con- 


duct. This memorial was divided into eight parts, 


and affected to guide the king in politics, benevo- 
lence, religion, and private life. But the imperti- 
nence of — did not end there; the indefatigable 
monitor announced eight other memorials, and de- 
manded, if the king ſhould be pleaſed with his la- 
bors, leave of abſence, that he might return and 
finiſh the whole at Paris. He conſidered this as 
* a touchſtone of the king's real intentions; if he 
« were recalled, he ſhould then be ſure that his me- 
s morial had made a profound impreſſion, and that 
Louis was, in reality, determined to ſupport himſelf 
by means of the conſtitution : on the contrary, if 
* a continuation of his counſels was not demanded, 
che ſhould then be inclined to doubt all his former 
© hopes, and predict nothing henceforth but misfor- 
* tunes.” The king received this memorial, as he 
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did thoſe of Rouyer, and many others equally im- 
— he made marginal notes, and put it in 
is iron cloſet. | 

— 179% A war was now generally ex „and Dumou- 
Race i. rien became a lieutenant-general, by ſeniority, from 
general, the prevalence of emigration. This promotion de- 
tached him from the diviſion, and he was at liberty 

to have returned to Paris, but remained at Niort for 

Sent for to fear of his creditors. While he was in this ſituation, 
ren. M. de Leſſurt, miniſter for foreign affairs, being in- 
formed of his intimacy with Genſonne, who was a 
member of the diplomatic committee, and one of 

the miniſter's moſt inveterate perſecutors, imagined 

that the general might be of ſervice to him. Du- 
mouriez had ſolicited an employment in the diplo- 

matic line, when de Leſſart requeſted his preſence, 

and ſent ſix thouſand livres (262 J. 105.) to pay his 

debts in Poitou. On his arrival in Paris, Dumou- 

riez readily undertook to fecure the aſſiſtance of 
Genſonne and all his co-adjutors, and actually pre- 

vailed on him to pledge himſelf to this effe& to the 
miniſter. He had the addreſs to induce de Leflart 

to pay his remaining debts, which amounted to a 
conſiderable ſum ; he then coincided with the views 

of thoſe who ſuggeſted that it would be eaſier to ſup- 

lant than ſupport the miniſter, and left him to his 


br, 
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t Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 117 to 120. M. de Leſſart 
came into adminiſtration after the retreat of Necker. At firſt he was 
comptroller general of finances, afterwards miniſter for foreign affairs, 
during the fitting of the legiſlative aſſembly. The miniſter at the court 
of Vienna, M. de Noailles, tranſmitted his diſpatches to de Leſſart, 
who regularly communicated them to Briſſot, who was at, the head of 
the diplomatic committee. Briſſot having obtained, dmong| other 
papers, a copy of a letter from prince Kaunitz, in which the Ja- 
cohins were treated with diſreſpect, and the king deſeribed as 3 
priſoner, he procured a decree of accuſation againſt de Leffart, The 
reaſons aſſigned for this meaſure were, that he had omitted to give 
notice to the aſſembly of the combination formed by foreign powers 
againſt the liberty of France; that he had not preſſed the meaſures 
which were proper for the ſafety and defence of the nation hs 
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When Briſſot procured the decree of accuſation March. 


againſt de Leſſart, Dumouriez had ſolicited, and, as 
he pretends, obtained from M. de Narbonne a pro- 
mite of the command of the ſouthern army; but I 
conſider this a mere pretence, as there is no room 
to doubt the truth of M. Bertrand's ſtatement, that 
the appoi 
expreſsly deſignated for him, in order to aid the 
views of the Jacobins, who were determined for 
war, On the arreſt of de Leſſart, the king, know- 
ing the futility of the charges againſt him, and ſup- 
poſing that his confinement would be temporary, 

t an offer to Dumouriez of his poſt ad interim. 
This he refuſed, adding, that he preferred the com- 
mand which had been promiſed. The offer was re- 
peated through the medium of Cahier de Gerville, 
and again declined : at length the appointment was 
tendered fine interim, and Dumouriez declares that 
he complied out of pure obedience, 


intment of miniſter of foreign affairs was 


—— 
or foreign 
affairs, 


When he came into adminiſtration, the cabinet Forma- 


conſiſted only of three perſons; one of whom, 
Cahier de Gerville, had declared his determination 
to reſign, The firſt object, therefore, was to name 
a new miniſtry, Dumouriez, in a private audience, 
prepared the king to expect a Jacobin cabinet, and 
one of that deſcription was ſoon appointed. Du- 
mouriez recommended Lacoſte for the marine de- 
partment ; Duranton miniſter of juſtice, Claviere 
miniſter of contributions, and Roland miniſter of 
the home department, were recommended by their 
reſpective friends in the Jacobin faction. 


tion of n 


miniſtry, 


The day after his appointment, Dumouriez paid Goes to 
homage to the Jacobins, by repairing to their hall „“ 


and putting on the red cap, that ſignal of anti-roy- 


had given to prince Kaynitz information on the ſituation of the 
kingdom, calculated to impreſs untrue ideas; that he had megnly ſued for 
peace z and had refuſed to obey the decrees of the aſſembly. tie was 
conveyed ur der a ſtrong guard to Orleans, and maſlacred by a hired 
mob at Verſailles, t with the reſt of the priſoners, 
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aliſm and rebellion. He affects to attribute this to 
miſtake, but if there was any miſtake, it conſiſted 
in diſplaying his principles too openly, and render. 
ing diſſimulation more difficult. ü 
— On his entrance into adminiſtration, he ſeems to 
king. Have ſet himſelf abſolutely above the king, to have 
undervalued his judgment, thwarted his views, and 
exerted himſelf in narrowing his influence, I ſhall 
ſele& from his own Memoirs a few inſtances in which 
he diſplayed this diſpoſition. Petion, the perſonal 
ponent of the king, applied for an allowance of 
thirty thouſand livres (1312 J. 105.) per month, un- 
der pretence of expending it on the police. The 
king repreſented that Petion was his enemy, and 
would ſpend the money in circulating libels againſt 
him. Dumouriez treated this well- founded objec- 
tion as a prejudice; he inſiſted that the money 
ſhould be granted, and that if an ill uſe was made 
of it in one month, it ſhould be then withheld. 
The king was obliged to comply with this inſidious 
propoſal, and the uſe made of the money by Petion 
verified the king's prediction. Dumouriez made no 
more payments, but the evil was already done: Pe- 
tion's libels were become palatable, and Roland 
found it his intereſt to have new ones daily printed 
under his own roof. But while the powers of the 
Jacobin faction were thus increaſing ; while the ſums 
at the diſpoſal of the miniſters Be ſecret ſervices 
were applied for the purpoſe of acquiring new ad- 
herents to their cauſe, Dumouriez applied all his 
efforts to reduce the king's power of retaining af. 
fection or rewarding fidelity. With thoſe who affect 
to regulate the actions of a government by abſtract 
principles ; who judge of right and wrong between 
the rulers and the ruled, by an inflexible ſyſtem, 
without making allowance for the wants, the 
pride, and the weakneſſes of men, the following 
acts of Dumouriez, which I heſitate not to cenſure, 


vill be conſidered as meritorious and patriotic. He 
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made a general reform of the penſions in his de 
partment, and divided them into three claſſes, the 
third of which he deſcribes thus: The penſions 
“granted by mere favor, or without any claim on 
the ſcore of diplomatic ſervices, or engagements 
« with France ; for example, M. Dogny, formerly 
&* intendant- of the poſt- office, a man with an 
income of more than two hundred thouſand livres 
&* (8750 J.), had a penſion of thirty thouſand livres 
« (13124. 107.) a-year out of the ſecret ſervice 
« money. He inſtantly, and without ſcruple, can- 
&« celled all theſe unjuf# penſions, and with a ſingle 
« ſtroke of his pen gained between fix and ſeven 
hundred thouſand livres (between 26, ooo J. and 
zo, ooo J.) for his department. He had courage 
« enough to refit the _ repugnance on this occaſion, 
and, when the buſineſs was once finiſhed, his ma- 
« jeſty was extremely well pleaſed with it.” It 
would have been more candid to have faid, that the 
king, ever patient of inſults, ſubmitted with a good 

e to the new privation, which, as it affected 


others, he felt more ſenſibly. The caſe of M. Dogny, 
ſuppoſing it to be true, is very artfully put ; but in , 


inſtance, as in that of the red book, no mention 
is made of many perſons who had no other recom- 
pence for eſſential, and perhaps hazardous ſervices, 
and no other means of ſubſiſtence. Amongſt other 
methods of increaſing the king's adherents, which 
the exertions of his adverſaries rendered neceſſary, 
Montmorin and de Leffart had prevailed on him to 
nominate. ſucceſſors to all the miniſters in foreign 
courts : Dumouriez ſuppreſſed theſe double nomina- 
tions ; he ſtates the uce of his reforms at a mil- 
lion (43,750 l.); but the injury they did to the royal 
cauſe is incalculable, nor can the aſſertions of pre- 


tended patriotiſm and philoſophy give a falſe colour 


to his motives. 


cc4 own 
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He extended his reforms and economy to various His con- 
other branches of his department ; and reduced his 92 in 
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own appointments from one hundred and fifty thou. 
ſand (6562 /.) to one hundred and twenty thouſand 
livres (5687 J. 105s.). But before he made this re- 
duction, he obtained from the aſſembly a decree 
allowing ſix millions (262,500 J.) for ſecret ſervice 
money, which was not to be accounted for. This 
allowance had been applied for by former miniſters, 
but conſtantly refuſed. His confidential agent in 
office was Bonne Carrere, whom he nominated di. 
rector- general. This man was a gambler by pro- 
feſſion, and a perſon of great intrigue among the 
women. Dumounez did not eſteem him the leſs 
for theſe qualities, and perſiſted in retaining him, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his colleagues 
and the reproaches of the public. 

The firſt effective operation of Dumouriez's mi- 
niſtry was the denunciation of war againſt the em- 
peror. The great fault imputed to preceding ml. 
niſters had been the avoiding of this meaſure, which 
the Jacobins wiſhed to precipitate as the ſole means 
of conſolidating and increaſing their power. The 
eagerneſs of Dumouriez was better ſuited to their 
views“: he preſſed the king to ſend another am- 
baſſador inſtead of M. de Noailles, and to write to 
the emperor in ſuch a ſtyle as would compel a de- 
claration, Before the delivery of this letter, a cou- 
rier arrived from M. de Noailles, with a letter which 
Dumouriez communicated to the aſſembly, and ob- 
tained a repeal of the decree of accuſation which had 
been paſſed againſt M. de Noailles. He then drew 
up a report to the aſſembly, in conſequence of which, 
after a long diſcuſſion, war was unanimouſly de- 
creed, ü 
Before this period, there had been ſome diſſentions 
between the members of adminiſtration. They had, 
at firſt, agreed very well; but Roland and Claviere 
ſoon began to entertain jealouſies of Dumouriez, 
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who attached to himſelf Lacoſte and Degraves, 
This diſpute appears to have originated from madame 
Roland's practice of giving cabinet dinners, to which 
the Girondiſt members of the afſembly were invited, 
and by this means obtained undue information of 
the intended meaſures of government. Dumouriez 
remonſtrated againſt this glaring impropriety ; but 
the uxorious Roland could not be prevailed on to 
diſcontinue it ; and Dumouriez and his friends de- 
ſiſted from bringing their papers to theſe meetings. 
This is his repreſentation of the matter : on the other 
fide it is averred, that the immorality and profligacy 
of Bonne Carrere gave offence to the virtuous Ro- 
land ; and that at one of theſe dinners he, in pre- 


ſence of Briſſot and Genſonne, ſo warmly remon-' 


{trated with him on the ſubject, as to induce him to 
abſtain from meeting with the deputies, or bringing 
his papers to the cabinet dinners'. The ſcale of 

robability inclines to Dumouriez's account; for it 
is very unlikely that perſonal character was much 
conſidered by theſe perſons; and if that was the 
motive of diſagreement, it could not have extended 
to Lacoſte, Degraves, and Duranthon. The breach, 
however, grew wider; madame Roland took ev 
opportunity to urge the impoſſibility of the king's 
being ſincere in his love for the conſtitution; and to 
impel her huſband to act in a manner diſreſpectful 
to the ſovereign and diſagreeable to his rivals“. 

This mode of conduct being followed by Claviere, 
while Dumouriez and his aſſociates preſerved a ſhew 
of reſpect, naturally produced gratitude and con- 
hdence from the king to thoſe whom, by compariſon, 
he conſidered his friends. Dumouriez had two pri- 
vate interviews with the queen, of which he has 
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given an account. At the firſt, the unfortunate 


princeſs gave way to thoſe emotions which her 
ſituation excited, and expreſſed anger and antipathy 


| Appeal, xc · vol. ii. p. 19. & Ibid, vol. i, p. 6. 
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againſt her oppreſſors. At the ſecond ſhe made thoſe 
heart-piercing complaints which feelingly deſcribed 
her miſerable ſituation ', Had Dumouriez poſſeſſed, 
I will not ſay the ſentiments of a French gentleman, 
but merely the common principles of humanity, he 
would have exerted all his addreſs, riſked all his 
credit, or hazarded his life, if neceſſary, to alleviate 
her ſufferings. He contented himſelf, however, 
with exhibiting conſternation and uttering ſighs, 
confining his conſolations to advice which he knew 
to be impracticable, a cordial union with the national 
aſſembly. 

The ſtrength of the king's opponents in the ca- 
binet was augmented by the reſignation of Degraves, 
who was ſucceeded by Servan, an intimate friend of 
Briſſot. This new ally increaſed their audacity, and 
they determined no longer to keep any meaſures. 
Madame Roland had ſuggeſted the neceſſity of turn- 
ing out Dumouriez to preſerve the power them- 
ſelves “; and Dumouriez thought to ſhelter himſelf 
by means of the king. The attack was commenced 
at one of the cabinet dinners, where Guadet pro- 
duced a draft of a long, harſh, and inſolent letter, 
to be written by the ſix miniſters to the king, for 
the purpoſe of compelling him to diſmiſs his non- 
juring confeſſor, and take one who had ſubmitted to 
take the civic oath. The oppoſition made by Dumou- 
riez and Lacoſte to this tyrannical propoſal en- 
raged Guadet; but it was at length withdrawn, 
though not without a threat that it ſhould be ſpeedily 
renewed. | | 

Foiled in this attempt, and ſeeing the impoſſibility 
of uniting the cabinet, the Rolandiſts determined to 
declare open war. They commenced the attack in 
their news-papers, by decrying Dumouriez and La- 
coſte as enemies to the conſtitution, who encou- 


1 See Memoirs of the KiNG, &c. 
m Appeal, &c. vol, i. p. 73. vol. ii. p. 16, 
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raged the king to reſiſt it in the moſt important 
articles. They wiſhed to force the worthleſs Sillery 
on the king as governor to his children; and to ſend 
a horde of Jacobins as commiſſioners to St. Domingo; 
but were defeated in both their attempts. They 
made a perſonal attack on Dumouriez a the 
ſix millions (26a, 500 J.) allowed for ſecret ſervice 
money, by attempting to take advantage of an 
omiſſion in the drawing up of the decree; but Du- 
mouriez made them abandon the project and amend 
the decree. From theſe ſucceſſes it is probable that 
he entertained hopes of ſecuring to himſelf the 
ſituation of prime miniſter ; of eſtabliſhing the royal 
authority to a certain degree under his own auſpices, 
and obtaining a more certain and more exalted 
ſituation than could be expected from the party to 
which he had hitherto been attached. But in tryin 

the experiment he would incur no riſk : he — 
the king to an exertion of his power; and when ne 
way the ill effects of it, treacherouſly deſerted 

m. 


The council was now irreparably divided. The Change 


Rolandiſts took every opportunity to inſult the king 
and torture his feelings; while Dumouriez, Lacoſte, 
and Duranthon parried their attacks. Roland pub- 
liſhed in his paper, called the Thermometer, an ac- 
count of theſe meetings, and put the-worlt poſſible 

conſtruction on the conduct of the king and his 
friends. Servan, without conſulting the king or the 
council, obtained from the afſembly the infamous 
decree for a camp of twenty thouſand men. When 
it had been ſanctioned and delivered to the king, 
Dumouriez violently reprobated it, and adviſed the 
king to oppoſe his veto. He obſerved a ſimilar con- 
duet with reſpect to the decree for tranſporting or 
impriſoning the non- juring prieſts ; a meaſure which 
militated ſo much againſt the king's conſcience, that 


15 Roland 


he declared he would never conſent. At length 
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Roland rendered it impoſſible to preſerve any longer 
moderation, by reading in council his audacious 
libel, written as a letter to the king. The patience 
of the unhappy monarch was worn out by theſe re- 
peated attacks ; he determined to diſmiſs the three 
republican miniſters ; Dumouriez promiſed to ſup. 
port him both in that and in refuſing his ſanction to 
the two obnoxious decrees, and nominated the new 
miniſtry himſelf, 4 hy 

As no perſon could immediately be found to fill 


the war department, Dumouriez accepted it himſelf, 


and held it together with that of foreign affairs till 
Naillac, who was to be his ſucceſſor in the latter, 


ſhould return from Deux Ponts, where he was 


124th June. 
Attends 
the aſſem - 
bly. 


miniſter. | 
In conſequence of his new appointment, Dumou- 
r.ez was obliged to attend the afſembly. He was 
already appriſed of the endeavours rar by the 
diſmiſſed miniſters to incenſe the people againſt the 
king and all his adherents, and reſolved to facrifice 
his ſovereign to his own ſafety and popularity. He 
reached the aſſembly at the moment when the read- 
ing of Roland's letter was finiſhed, and when the 
rinting, and tranſmiſſion of it to the departments 
ad juſt been decreed. He ſaw the tribunes filled 
with /ans-culottes, prepared to receive him with 
ſcreams and hootings, and the Girondiſts anticipat- 
ing his diſgrace and their own triumph. He was 
not diſmayed, for he well knew the character of his 
adverſaries ; ſtrong in projecting ſecret frauds, weak 
when reſolutely oppoſed, and dragged into the light ; 
eruel and violent in their character of perſecutors, 
but timid and abje& when attacked. After an- 
nouncing the death of Gouvion, who had been kill- 
ed in an action near Maubeuge, he proceeded to 
read a memorial relative to the war department, 


which he was not permitted to finiſh without man 


interruptions. Being ordered to ſign his —_— 
c 
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he did ſo, and inſtead of delivering it to the door- 

keeper, went and placed it with a haughty air on 
the table, traverſed the whole length of the hall with 

a flow pace, and went out by the principal door, 

fiercely ſurveying his enemies. This conduct 
filenced the tribunes ; their curioſity was excited, 

and they precipitated themſelves from the galleries and 

corridors of the hall to have a nearer view of him. 

A violent debate enſued, accounts of which were 

occaſionally brought to him as he walked in the gar- 

den of the Tuilleries ; but he treated the efforts of 
his adverſaries with contempt, eſpecially after they 

had decreed the printing of his memorial, which he 

knew would reſtore him to the favor of the party 

who were gaining the aſcendency ". 


Dumouriez now found it neceſſary to effect a Treachery 


22 and cordial reconciliation with the Orleans '» the 
Con. 


He foreſaw that the king could not obtain __ 


the advantage in the conteſt, and reſolved to make 
a merit of betraying him. He accordingly intimat- 
ed to him the intentions of his adverſaries, and the 
views of the formidable mob, which was already 
beginning to colle& in the ſuburbs, and declared, 
without circumlocution, that he mult reſign, unleſs 
the decree were ſanctioned. The king, conſcious of 
his own rectitude, anſwered, © Do not think, Sir, 
that I am to be terrified by menaces ; my reſolu- 
© tion is fixed.” But though the unhappy ſovereign 
diſplayed this reſolution hikes a man of whoſe con- 
ſummate treachery he was now well convinced, he 
wrote to his friend, M. Bertrand, in terms which 
indicated anguiſh and indignation. © Only con- 
* ceive,” he ſays, © the ſtrange inconſiſtency of 
this man; after having perſuaded me to diſmiſs- 
* thoſe three miniſters, becauſe they inſiſted on my 
* ſanCtioning the decrees, he now abandons me 


" The courage of Dumouriez on this occaſion is atteſted by Dr. 
Moore, View, vol, TR P 434, a N 4 
an 
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4 for perſiſting in the meaſure which he himſelf 
ge urged * 

Dumouriez continued in the office of miniſter at 
war but four days, during which he pretends that 
he performed an aſtoniſhing quantity of buſineſs, ſo 
much that a critic on his work ſhews, with great 
ability, that it was phyſically impoſſible *. But he 
took care to give in his reſignation, and make his 
peace with the predominant faction before the grand 
exploſion burſt forth. He announced his reſignation 
to the afſembly on the 19th of June, in a hypocri- 
tical letter, wherein he ſaid, that he envied the fate 
of the virtuous Gouvion, and ſhould think himſelf 
moſt happy if a cannon-ball ſhould unite all opinions 
reſpecting him. The afſembly decreed, that he 
might repair to his poſt in the army of the north 9, 
where, it is worthy of remark, that the duke of 
Orleans was on a viſit, the purport of which was 
obvious, 

The ex-miniſter remained in Paris ſome days after 
his reſignation, In that interval, la Fayette preſent- 
ed himſelf at the bar of the aſſembly, with com- 
plaints againſt the Jacobin club and the Jacobin ad- 
miniſtration, That party, wiſhing to ſet up another 
military leader in oppoſition to him, deſired Dumou- 
riez to repair to the club, and promiſed to bring the 
conteſt to an immediate iſſue ; but he did not accede 
to the propoſal. During the irruption into- the 
king's palace, he ſhut himſelf up at home; he al- 
ledges as a reaſon, that he could not be of any ſer- 
vice, Had he really felt the contempt of death 
which he affected in his letter to the aſſembly, he 
might then have diſplayed it to great advantage: 


„ Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 884. Sec alſo from p. 266 to 287, 
for a full account of the tranſaction. Dumouries relates it with 3 
very different colour, but yet, even in his own account, his conduct 
appears far from candid ; however, without entering into perſona 
diſcuſſions reſpeRing veracity, I think the greateſt t due to M, 
Bertrand, on the ground of difintereſtedneſs. 

Lettres ſur Dumouriez, p. 39. 4 Journals, &c. had 
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had he been animated by that loyalty and aftach- 
ment to the king which he has ſince pretended, he 


would at leaſt have made ſome effort in his favor, 


either in the e or in the city. But it is unne- 
ceſſary to purſue the ſubject; whoever ſhall write 
the ＋ of the miniſter Montmorin, of the 
general Whittinghoff, or of any perſon, male or fe- 
male, who on that execrable day ſurrounded their 
degraded ſovereigns, need be at no pains to ſti 

tize the hypocrite Dumouriez ; the eontraſt is 1n it- 
ſelf ſufficient. 


At length, having paſſed his accounts, he left Paris 6 July. 


to join the army at Valenciennes under marſhal Luck- 
ner. The army was, at this period, divided: the 
majotity of the generals preſerved the relics of mili- 


tary honor, and were deſirous to co-operate with la 


Fayette in his meaſures, ſo tardily adopted, for pre- 
ſerving the royal family. The intereſts of Orleans 
were {ſupported by Valence and Biron, who were 
extremely anxious for the aſſiſtance of Dumouries, 


On his arrival at Valenciennes he was treated with Treated 


the moſt marked neglect by all but thoſe two, The — 


command, which was his due in point of ſeniority, 
was withheld ; his arrival was not noticed in the or- 
der of the day; neither the counterſign nor mill 
regulations were communicated to him z and he was 
not attended by any guard of honor: in ſhort, he 
remained, during ſeveral days, at Valenciennes, as a 
private individual, He was treated in a ſcoffing, 
contemptuous manner by the ſtaff officers, and wit 
great bluntneſs by the marſhal himſelf, Orleans had 
made his appearance at Valenciennes, but his in- 
fluence was inſufficient to balance that of la Fayette, 
and during his ſtay he ſaw nobody but Biron, 


La Fayette was now expected daily, and Dumou- Arrival of 
riez, who had probably received information from la Fayette. 


Paris of the increaſing ſtrength of the faction to 
which he was devoted, evinced a reſolution to 
emerge from his obſcurity. He obtruded himſelf 

reſolutely 


Joins 
army. 
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reſolutely on Luckner, gave advice, notwithftand. 


ing his repugnance to receive it, and perſuaded him 
that he was 1n an error in yielding to the intrigues of 
la Fayette, and the influence of Charles Lameth and 
Mathieu Montmorenci. But all theſe reaſonings 
were nullified by the arrival of la Fayette, to 


whom Luckner paid the moſt implicit reſpect. All 


the general officers received him at the head of their 
reſpective diviſions, except Biron, who pretended 


' not to have been informed of the +, 7 a" and 


Dumouriez, who had no poſt aſſigned him. 

After another remonſtrance, Luckner, to get rid 
of Dumouriez, appointed him to command the 
camp at Maulde, a ſituation inferior to what his 


rank and ſeniority entitled him to expect, but which 
he accepted with chearfulneſs. Here he employed 


himſelf in perfecting diſcipline, and gaining the 


eſteem of the ſoldiers. He uſed every means to ex- 
cite enthuſiaſm, and concentre eſteem. One of his 
moſt extraordinary expedients was the choice of two 
female aides - de camp, named Fernig. While he 
was thus occupied, the plan was formed that Luck- 


ner and la Fayette ſhould change the armies under 


their command, and Luckner ſummoned Dumou- 
riez to Valenciennes to conſult him on the occaſion, 
On his arrival, he was greatly ſurpriſed to meet with 
la Fayette, who received him with. cool dignity. 
After diſcuſſing the intended operation, Dumouriez 


r Theſe two young ladies were daughters of a regiſter, who had 
01 merly been a quarter maſter of Huſſars, and reſided at Montagne: 
the eldeſt was twenty-two, the youngeſt ſeventeen years of age; both 
were ſmall, delicate, well educated, and modeſt, Dumovriez en- 
couraged their ardovr, made them march with all the detachments, 
and frequently publiſhed an account of their conduct, which intereſted 
the public in a very great degree, and pleaſed the convention ſo much 
that they gave them a houſe. They accompanied the general from 
Maulde into Champaigne, and afterwards into the Low Countries; 


they were preſent at the arreſtation of the commiſſioners, and accom- 


7 him in his flight, in conſequence of which they were outlawed. 
heir heroiſm is extraordinary, the more ſo as it was not atten 
with any coarſeneſs of demeanor, and their chaſtity is unimpeached. 


Ha rg ſaid 
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ſaid to him, You are doubtleſs ſorry, as well as 

« myſelf, that I ſhould be, for a few days, under 

« your command; I however promiſe, in the pre- 

« ſence of the marſhal, to ſerve you faithfully, pro- 

« yided you labor for the good of your country, 

« But you may eaſily imagine I cannot bogs your 
conduct, and I ſwear to you that we ſhall deter- 
mine our quarrel at the concluſion of the war.“ 

This menace gave riſe to the report of a duel be- 
3 the two generals, which was circulated at 
Dumouriez now received poſitive orders for his Difobe. 
conduct, but in the abſence of la Fayette and 9\*"c* of 
Luckner, and after the arrival of Dillon, he aſſumed ties. 
a power of diſobeying or extending them accordin 

to his own judgment. In fact, nothing elſe coul 

be expected from the conditional promiſe he had 
made to la he N and from the inſubordination 
inculcated * the Jacobin faction. This produced 

a complaint from Luckner to the king. La Fayette 
ſent orders to Dillon to arreſt Dumouriez, and ſend 
him to Metz, which, however, Dillon was afraid to 
execute, and therefore never'revealed them till after 

la Fayette's defection. La Fayette had wi; rory 4 
applied for a decree, authoriſing this meaſure, but 

was fruſtrated by the repreſentations of Dumouriez, 
who maintained a conſtant correſpondence with the 
national aſſembly. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on merely on de- roth Aug, 
fenſive principles, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of Condit 
Dumouriez, who was anxious to attempt the con- mouries, 
queſt of the Low Countries. Diſappointed in this 
aim, he waited for a more favorabla opportunity; 
and continued to increaſe the ſkill and diſcipline. of 
his ſoldiers, and to augment their perſonal attach- 
ment to himſelf” While he was thus occupied, the 
2 the 10th of Auguſt took place. Ar- 
thur Dillon, with a frankneſs and promptitude which 
do him the greateſt honour, addreſſed a ſhort 
Vor. 1. | DD and 
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EE f proclamation to hd og Nj nor 


à tenewal of the 
10 a to the Ran ro 
. nn 
mobiles i he ſame meafures with the ſoldiers 


command; but 8 was > 

Leet "conſideration widely different. 
pprized of the real ite” cf ane i 
Nai: un 35 2nd ad learned from his faction | te, not to 
_ his attention about the perſon of the king, who, 
who,” as he was, was no more than a 4 oh 
Tndep ndent of his real predilection for the 
Ghee a „he perceived that, by obeying Dillon, 
he muſt have ated i in a capacity ſu 2 — to both 
hin and la Fayette. He accordingly diſregarded the 
orders, and adminiſtered the dad to Sean li- 
'berty, and quality He already erer his 
triump n. over mo, and en > iter himſelf on 


344 


Com- e theſe bin were not immediately ful- 
wander | in filled. La Fayette had completed his career by 
light, after having impriſoned the commiſſioners 
9 * ed to arreſt him. The commiſſioners ſent to 

the Aber diviſions of the army had received Dillon's 
apologies, and reſtored him to his rank. Dumou- 

niez thought | this deciſion injurious to himſelf, and 
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5 Dumpurice's own. words. Life, vol. ai , " His whole 
- reaſoning on this eyent, is abſurd and fallacious, 65 7 proportion to the 
2 of his original conduct, and the hypocriſy of his ſubſequent 


« Peltier's late Piaure, vol. ii. p. 165. Tropartial Hiſtory, vol, ii. 
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prevailed, on; Couthon, -,who .,was...then at 

Amanth,. 25 repreſent the | Nane iſh 

= pyrien) in iy 
com n 

bee . — 5 N 


— taking, che command of la Fa ette's. army, Ste 
RG found it in a molt alar b Nate. A . 
n conſternation prevailed. The ſoldiers con- 
ed all jheir, officers as traitors, and negleQed, all 
ene on ſubordination. The troops, el 
the, cayalry, were attached to their former ger 
and. - againſt their new commander. 
was execrated as the author of a war which pro- 
7 — neither! 8 or une Zeal was 
do leſs uppopular in the camp in the country. oft Fo 
Ie wat unknown, 10 the, officers, with whom he was” + 
o co- opere, and the ſoldiers he, was to command. 


The news; of the king of Pruſſia's invaſion; en 
terror and — Verdun was beſieged; an | 
_—_ of only hree - thouſand  alorganized 

troops was "the ce oppoſed. to upwards" of 
J chouſand mell-dſcipl ed. men, cb * by 
@ powerful monarch and' celebrated : 
Under theſe inauſpicious, ee. 255 Duthqu- com- 
— commenced a. campai from iti ſuc- — 
Fae Br Lg reckoned among 8 — glorious, of 
adorn the page of hiſtory. 1 18. not beign. 

| jurey'y the compaſs of fel work to deſeribe the 

manœuvr n the war, nor ſhall, I attethpt to 
2 ties motives which directed che conduct of 

| * rae „Much has, been written, ànd many con- 


narratives confidently circulated, .. -but 


: iniſhes the mili tio he 
40 S ebe any nary, bi a the l 
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(tbe ny rn, a! he cod of 
ais opponents is in many reſpects inexplicable. 
eich Abg. His firſt ſtep vis 60 a ennie à council of war, 
Sun, in which Dillon, who now ſerved under Dumouriez, 
recommended a plan which had for its principal ob- 
ject the defence of Paris. Dumovtiez did not ex- 
preſs his ſentiments on the ſubject, but in private 
| determined otherwiſe ; he communicated his projects 
| do colonel, afterwards general, Thouvenot, and they 
Iointly reſolved to defend the foreſt of Argonne, as 
p the Thermopylæ of France. Part of his hopes 
vere founded on the obſtruction which the Pruſſians 
Surrender were likely to encounter at Verdun; that place, 
of Verdun however, ſurrendered without any defence, notwith- 
ſtanding a reinforcement which he had diſtreſſed 
- himfelf to ſend, and in ſpite of the remonſtrances and 
deſperate heroiſm of Beaurepaire. 
Oppoſition * hen Dumouriez had aſſumed the poſition on 
of the © Which all his expectations depended, he had ſtill in- 
geen” conceivable/ difficulties to ſurmount. The other 
generals openly difapproved his they cenſured 
1 all his nip 2 eta hag his little 


? 
; 


u BEAUREPAIRE was colonel of the regiment of Mayenne and Loire, 
and commander of the garriſon. of Verdun. The town was not 
ſtrong, but well viRualled ; the gartifon conſiſted of two battaliens 
only. The magiſtrates and-citizens-propeſed to capitulate; be repaired 
to the town-hall, and remonſtrated againſt the intentions, His argu- 
ments, however, failed We z treaſon or terror pleaded more power -· 
| —_— on the other fide, the ſurrender was reſolved on. © Enraged 
A2 8ĩ1t this, Beaurepaire drew 4 piſtol and ſhot, himſelf in full council. 
| Hie ſoldiers, animated by this act of heroiſm, would not ſuffer him to 
= be buried in a city which was ſoon to be in the poſſeſſian of an enemy, 
bdaut conveyed him to St. Menebould. The national aſſembly, decreed 
5 eee! ſhould be moved from St. Menehould to Paris, and 
- interred in the Pantheon ; that an inſcription ſhould be placed on bis 
monument, denoting that he preferred death to a capitulation with 
ot $3 nde that his pay ſhould be continued to his; widow and ſon 
N . . The , regiment of which he had been colonel 
umed his name, and when the Pruſſians evacuated Verdun, the 
commune of Paris reſolved that the name of that city ſhould be 
eh to Beaurepaire. This act of ſuicide was beneſicial to the pub - 
. * exciting beroie ſentiments” and reſolute fidelity 3 the French 
Vert ſo ſenſible of this, that ſoon after the event, the DEATH or 
Brauske ſormed the ſubject of a dramatic ſpectacle at Paris, 
2082 2 U | 
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n in the metropolis, to 
ed "by the lame ſpirit; though. diſcipline 


lies were e 

. N e, ang Metz; 

| RE e made the moſt difmal, ravages., It wag 

2 5 — 492 —— en 

the campaign by one ve en ee 

this Dumouriez knew, and, notwithſtan the 

ardour of ſome troops who were willing to.riſk every 

thing, he reſolved to preſerve his — and 

conqueſt by delay. He therefore det 

ſhift his poſition, and retreat from G 

8t. A arg; which he effected in the nigh 

great privacy, in good order, and without Lceident, 

except an * from the miſtake of general 
Chazot, ten thouſand of whoſe troops fled before 

fifteen hundred Pruſſians, with ſuch precipitation 

and ſuch increaſing panic, that, but for the good 

conduct of Duval, Stengel, and Miranda, the whole 

army might have been annihilated. Dymouriez 

afterwards ſent fifty of. the deſerters to Paris, diſ- 
armed and pinioned. 

Some of the fugitives foread the alarm with which State of 
they were infected even to Paris. In that perturbed **"* 

city, terror, ſuſpicion, jealouſy, and fury prevailed. 

The moſt diſcordant opinions were broached re- 

ſrecting the principles and views of Dumouriez. 

He was with equal confidence accuſed of cowardice 

and temerity, indeciſion and obſtinacy; — - 

DD 3 
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of royalty. 


2 ue 5e but he had the 
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Ly 2 $ politi6n ate grols and fldgtarit. It 


DUMOURIEZ 
whs: not ontted; and it was even ſeit" that he 
was gene over ts the invading army; 


prevented this ruidur gain ? 
imgetaning th! reporter. THE Rl 


oving. a tHe 2 
8 however! - refuſed obediehce tt 
eommiands, en engaginj” His own oy rogers on the 


event! and FojeRted fly 7 was” oppoſed ati 
prevented by Dante?” e anſwer 
fiti L 

the 


were always cchched in iu a 
diſobedience, aud ſometinies of een 

mitiiftty, who! wefe to timid; Apr, and 
irreſolute' to etiforee ſub iffion” 0 

*- Mealwhile the fikrioinal*converitlon" wy afferhbled 
arid proneiihcet the _ a Wert On this 
ſubject ory — 13 ciples 155 Nor 
Emblaner otüm. He ſays, „ che gen 

« way afflicted t tHe" 3 [Rc FEE of fach 4 


ht, and, what- 

fi it did not 
4 belsfigf to Hir, jh fo ASH Wi doe, to difputs 
e b his 1% be ri 2 annibilating a 25 


4. fan eoich it but V and bf changing the 
e. Hatte of i gelen. The abfürdity and 


r t the right of the nation to an- 
ninſtate the conſtitution aroſe from their having 
created it; an infinuation' equally falfe atid ridi- 


culous, tending to create endleſs uncertainty in go- 


vernment, and juſtify the violation of 6aths and com- 
"The pretence that it did not belong to him 
Albi, comes with an ill grace Rom a man 
whoſe whole conduct was a ſeries of refractorineſs 
and diſobedience, and who boaſts that he main- 


tained the ' poſition of his army by diſpating the com- 


* Mover's Journal, vol. i. 241, „See Dax rox 
mands 


terms o 


an 407 
wands of the funQtionaries of that 
bieh de f LY ih 
e 
T; Soo apart op 100 ; commiſſioners — 


* 175 FIN Ie ; argyed i in tlie "army Ys "and i it is 


colonel -- 


worthy of obſervation. that Siller 1A man AY 5 Mankteia, 


voted to Orleans, was one, 0 them ; 

Pricur were the er two. Several ſkirmiſhes. had 
taken place, whic tended. to convince "the Invaders 
- that under the preſent circurnſtances,. it Would b 
impoſſible to attain the object of the campaign, b 


force, General Kellermann intime to Dumou- 22d Sept. 


riez, that a conference was wage 
Manſtein on behalf of the king | 
mouriez immediately repaired to the 15 pate. 


where, under pretence of negotiatipg an exchange 


of priſoners, a converſation was begun on the gene- 


ral obje&s of the war. In the courſe of this con- 
ference, Dumouriez was informed in the moſt un- 
equivocal terms, that it depended upon him to put an 
end to hoſtilities ; that, far from being reſtrained in 
his endeavours, he ſhould be furniſhed with all the 
aſſiſtance he could defire, if he would terminate the 
diſorders of France; that he ſhould dictate the 
1 and that he would thus render the 
greateſt ſervice not only to his native country, but 
to all Europe. The reply was evaſive and general. 
At a ſecond interview they came more immediately 
to the point. Dumouriez having attempted to 
ER that it was contrary to the intereſts of the 
g of Pruſſia to continue the war, Manſtein af- 


ſured him it was not the wiſh of that monarch, and | 


n him with ſome propoſitions drawn up in 
| DD4 © fix 


24th, 


Retreat of 
the ar- 
mies 0 


zoth Sept. 


Reflee · 


Paign, 


tiouſly paſſed as that for the abolition o 
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ſix articles, which Dumouriez himſelf acknowledges 
to be very moderate, The firſt was, that the king 
ſhould be liberated from priſon, and that his au- 
thority ſhould be reſtored to him in the ſame man. 
ner as it exiſted previouſly to the tenth of Auguſt. 
In anſwer to this, Duitiburics contented himſelf with 
ſhewing the bulletin, containing the decree for the 
abolition of royalty, expreſſing his extreme concern 
that things were carried to ſuch an extremity, more 
eſpecially as he did not perceive any remedy. 

A truce was agreed upon, ſo far as related to the 
ſkirmiſhes between the fronts of the two armies ; but 
a few days afterwards, the duke of Brunſwick having 
publiſhed his famous manifeſto, Dumouriez ternu. 
nated the truce without further conference. In 
two days, the combined armies commenced their 
retreat, which, though perpetually harafſed and 
oppoſed, they at length ected, having loſt, by the 
account of Dumouriez, near thirty thouſand men, 


of whom not more than two thouſand fell by the 
| ſword, | 


Thus ended this celebrated . campaign, which, 


on on Whatever glory it may give to Dumouriez as a 


general and a negotiator, ſtamps indelible diſgrace 
on his name as a man and a ſubject. His affected 
reſpe& for a decree of the convention, ſo ſurrepti- 

f royalty, and 
his omitting to. publiſh the king of Pruſſia's propo- 


ſals, ſo as to give the nation at large the means of 


judging of their expediency, diſplay his motives in 
et matt indubitable manner. is conduct could 


not be beneficial either to the king or the nation; it 


was calculated merely to benefit the Orleans fa- 
mily, whoſe views would have been ruined by 
peace, or by any treaty in which the intereſt of the 
unfortunate monarch was at all conſidered. At the 
ſame time, it muſt be allowed, that next to conclud- 
ing the negotiation by dictating terms of peace, Du- 
mouriez embraced the wiſeſt courſe he could Ry 

. Opt, 
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opinion of the marquis de 
iator than 


= . was a no leſs able 
ſkilful 
and his memorial to the 
into that monarch thoſe ſentiments which, rein- 
forced by other arguments, contributed to ce 
a coolneſs on his part to the objects of the war, 
created —— between him and the emperor, 


and finally occaſioned his defection from the grand 


eee... HH 97 


general *, By his diſcourſes with Manſtein, - 
king of Pruſſia, he infuſed 


499 


EI, 


Previous to his undertaking the conqueſt of the 13th OR. 
Low Countries, Dumouriez was anxious to taſte the Ares 0 


— 
Aecordingly, without obtaining leave of abſence, 
which he pretends was not neceſſary, he repaired to 
Paris, and preſented himſelf at the bar of the national 
convention. He made a ſpeech, in which he aſſured 
the legiſlature, that * li was triumphant ev 

« where ; that, guided by philoſophy, it would ſoon 
„ overſpread the univerſe, and, after having cruſhed 
te deſpotiſm and enlightened the people, would be 
« ſeated on all thrones.” His ſpeech was replete 
with boaſts of the valour and good qualities of his 
ſoldiers, and with inſulting refleQions on the enemy. 
He complimented the convention on the conſtitu- 
tional laws they were about to frame, in which he 
anticipated the happineſs and fraternity of nations; but 
be did not expreſs, directly or indirectly, the ſmalleſt 
ſolicitude reſpecting the fate of the king, or a wiſh 
that the rigours of his captivity ſhould be mitigated. 
A prodigious concourſe attended from the expecta- 
tion of ſeeing and hearing him, but when his arrival 
was announced to the convention, the prefident 
ſuffered him to wait an hour in the antichamber 
before he was introduced, This cool reception was 
ſufficient to check the glow of confidence, and af- 


# Memoirs, p. 59%. 
forded 


draught of popularity in the capital. 
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* ſpecimen of republican Rat. 


yr advent; Tolpiciani and obviate calumn 

1 mouriezchad found it neceſſary n U = 
came to Paris to arrange D a winter Br 
paign, andi that he intended to Ray de days. 

ring this; period he was treated wi 

ing attention by the public, and by the Gironde i in 

culat ; buf this circumſtance tended, to inj 

and in the end was fatal to his power. Even 


n 


the princi 

having 1 

ral's 

factured a orga 

and ariſtocracy, with which de daily filled the 

of his news- paper, and attempted to obtrude a 

repreſentation. of the buſineſs on the convention. 

He alſo ſeized the opportunity, when Dumouriez 

was enjoying, in y with the miniſters, a fete 

— y a diſting female at the Theatre der 
arietòt, to diſturd the prevailing harmony, and 

inſult the general in public. He went, accompanied 


a Debates, Moore's Journal, vol. li. p. 15. 


by 
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by dhe rodrocher commiſſioners whom the Jicobins- 
bad apppinted te mquire imo the- affair, Bentabole 
and Monttult, and acco the in the moſt; 
brutal niatiner, ſarimoned: Kim to tell how he could. 
have the-##dbeity tb commit a violent / and 0 
* — eſtiinable citizens. Dumouriez, ſurvey»? 
ing him wet! Corn, replied, „What! are. you the! 
* n eaned Marat I have nothing! to ſay to 
vou But he addrefſed himſelf to the other 
; and entered into a/ full explanation 
of dt Marat, however; did not drop the 
affair; he! nee e report of the interview mt the 
— — replete with ſarcaſms againſt Dumounez 3 
à new trial for the murderers, obtained 
Kar of their ſentence, and the charge of 


vad retorted on EC 
had firſt complained on the ſubject. 
Notwichſtundihg this inſult 


cunnot be aſcertained. N 
from any narrative by himſelf or others, 
ißes it on any oſtenſible account. It is ridiculous 


to aſſert that he left his army to concert a plan of 


— therapy whom he made a merit of 


C, und with whom he does not appear to 
have concerted/ any thing, not even the means of 
his' with the firſt neceſſaties. The 


thick veil which many of the intrigues of the 
Orleans faction will perhaps for ever preveit a 
ne- 

© Id: p, 17 Robelpierre — ſes? . 


certain 


a 
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certain knowledge of his views and engagememe; 
but his conduct at that and ſubſequent — 
proves that he took his bias from the conſpirators of 
the Palais Royal. He was deſirous to \offect a re · 
conciliation between, Danton and the Gironde, and 
certainly became jealous of the influence of — 
Mountain, and of the umbition of Robelpharry, (He 
attached himſelf to the miniſterial party, who 1 
loved or eſteemed him, and * pages proc Th 


becauſe their power would be. au 1 
ſucceſs. - By this conduct he exerted th 
bins, who proclaimed every where that he 


to the capital merely to flatter his vanity, con. 
cert dangerous plots z and Marat r de 
the general was undertaking the gongueſt of 1 
Low Countries, with a view to make himſelf duke 
of Brabant, | ui n anke ll i 
700 2 On his arrival at Valenciennes, he that 
== the war miniſter was changed, Servan having deen, 
ſucceeded by Pache. Although he found he army 
in want of every neceſſary, and was without money to 
pay the troops, yet he reſolved to commence his 
— This brilliant campaign, which firſt 
—— the terror of the French name, and laid the 
foundation of all their ſubſequent ſucceſſes, was cal 
culated, as Dumouriez obſerves, like a game of 
cheſs, in conſequence of great ſuperiority in numbers 
=. _ artillery. He iſſued a proclamation, to the Bel- 
ay gians, replete with fallacy and | deluſion, offering 
aſſiſtance which was not deſigned, and promiſing 
forbearance which could not be maintained. After 
ſeveral delays, owing to the refractory diſpoſition of 
eral 22 and the want 2 ſupplies, 
An be took the field firſt operation was rather 
Tivlia unfortunate, from the ardour and inexperience of 
— the Belgie infantry, who having gained an adyantage 
aun. over the Auſtrians at the village of Thulin, by pur- 
ſuing their ſucceſs too far, were ſurrounded near the 


mill of Bouſſu, and after ſuſtaining: A 
* 01s, 
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, were! with great difficulty reſcued by the regi- © 

ment of Chamborant. | This diſaſter was Buttle or 

repaired-by the battle of Jemappe;! which was in the J Ee. 
higheſt honourable to the French arms. 

Tournay, Nieuport, Oſtend, and Bruges ſur- 

rendered td Labourdonnaye and Miranda, and the 

* Flanders was achieved without firing u 
antes entered Mons, where he was joyfully »th. 

received by the inhabitants, and after a flight Ne, 

(ſkirmiſh at the village of Anderlecht, entered Bruſ- 1h. 
ſels, amidſt the acclamations of the people. Having Brufttle. 

| iſſued orders for the ſiege of Antwerp, he let 

\ Brufſels, and encamped at Cortenbergue, intending 

to eſtabliſh manufactories of arms at Mechlin. The . and, 

Auſtrians occupied the heights of Cumptich, where Haute of 

he determined to attack them, which he did with Ji" 

ſucceſs.” The conflict was long and obſtinate, but 
in the end favourable to the French, who encamped 

in the place previouſly taken by the enemy on the 

| field of, battle, and eſtabliſhed their head-quarters at 

' Tirlemont, from which place the battle takes its 

name. After ſtaying at this place four days the a«tth. 

General encamped at St. Tron. He came up with Fre 

the Imperialiſts, who made a very fine retreat, ner 

tal engagement near 

ege. Miranda having 

amur having ſurrendered to 

Valence, the conqueſt of the Low Countries, except 

the duchy of Luxembourg and the little town of 

Heure, was completed in a month. Dumouriez 

was now deſirous to take Maeſtricht, but was op- 

poſed and forbid by the miniſters ; he therefore 

finiſhed the. campaign by the capture of Aix-la- 2. h Deg. 
oper _ — entered after a vi _ * 

tion from the Imperialiſts, and, being in the uttnoſt Chapelle. 

diſtreſs for proviſions, eſtabliſhed there his winter- wn 
bong Nt A e ffi [6774 iul 1 | 


During 


Rapncity .' During the pr of | this: ſucceſsful-campaign, 

N — — iny _ plundered with the molt 
"11 of rapacity. The proclamation was total 

diſr — 3 — — embed ry 

clergy and laity; the churches and the banks were 

-equally obliged to contribute, and the | in 

warehouſes were. no more ſacred khan the cattle 

in the fields. Sometimes the pretence was a loan, 

vat others a contribution; the ſoldiers were fur- 

niſhed with aſſignats, which they foreed the ſhop. 

keepers to take at par, and even to give change in 

money; the Jacobin commiſſioners enriched them- 

ſelves without reſtraint, and Dumouriea is charged 

„with baving gratified his avarice by an enormous 

booty, an accuſation againſt which he awkwardly de- 

ends himſelf *. 13 N 

Dumou- +© Meanwhile the affairs of his faction were comin 

po to criſis. Dumouriez had been aſiduous in con- 

firming his own influence, in diſmiſſing or removing 

ſuch officers as he could not manage, and in pro- 

moting or creating ſuch. as he thought would aſſiſt 

inchis views. He had been particularly attentive to 

the duke de Chartres, who was called after his 

father, Egalitẽ, and endeavoured to diſplay him as 

the only hope of France. The trial of the king 

was proceeding amidſt doubts, jealouſies, and appre- 

- henfions. The party who wiſhed his death were 

not ſecure of a majority in the convention, and had 

every reaſon to fear an inſurrection of | the people. 

The Gironde, ſeeing Orleans in the hands of their 

- enemies, and deriving no hope from him, regardlels 

of the charge of inconſiſtency, became deſirous to 

\ Jan, 1793 · ſave the king. Under theſe circumſtances, Du· 

mourien left the army and repaired to Paris. It is 

. faid that he bad contrived to get twenty thouſand of 

his men ſcattered. about the city; whom he could 


4 Impartial Hiſtory, vol, ſi. p. 339+ vY 
| have 
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"Have afſembled at pleaſure :. This report detiuee 
'ſomie confirmation from his dun temark, that at 
his "vaſt numbers of his ſoldiers deſerted, 
ſome repaired to Paris, and others amuſed - them- 
' ſelves in the great towns of Flanders. 

It is, however, more probable, that all ebe 
were in Paris were abſolutely under his command, 
- fince he admits, that if the Convention had con- 

+ ceded certain points which he inſiſted on in four 

memorials, he could have ſurrounded himſelf with 

12 number of officers'and ſoldiers who were come to 

Fanz, and and would have had a party ſufficiently 
to oppoſe the Jacobins, and Featres by 

A eos they were ſupported fl 

The firſt days of his reſidence at Paris were paſſed, Condu® 
"as he ds, in his chamber, compoſing four wing the . 
memorials relative to the public ſervice, which, with tr al. ou - 
a letter, were tranſmitted to the aſſembly, and by 
them referred to a committee, His preciſe” views 
are abſolutely undeterminable. He pretends to 
"have felt the es tenderneſs for his unfortunate 
ſoverei took no effectual ſtep in his favour, 
either e or intreaty. By his own account it 
appears, that his efforts were confined to paltry and 
inconſiſtent attempts to perſuade the different fac- 
tions that it was 5 their intereſt to ſave the king; to 
' folitary meditations and to unavailing dialogues 
with and private individuals. Yet he 
does not pretend to aſſert that he offered to co- 
operate with any of them, or propoſed any reaſon- 
able project for intimidating thoſe who ſought the 

ik king's life with ſuch inſatiate ferocity. He pretends 
| he er his opinions to Robeſpierre, yet he 


© Puttier's hte Picture of Paris, vol. Il. p. 21. Conjuration de 
0'Orleans, vol. ini. 22 


f Memoires du General Dumouriez, lui m&me, annfe 1793, 
; Partiq i, p. 855 From this publication, the ſubſequent events 
of the life of Dumouriez, for which no other en by given, are 


derived, 


did 
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- did not attempt to conciliate the Mountain faction; he 
quarrelled with Dubois de Crance, Marat was till 
his implacable enemy, and Robeſpierre was deſirous 
to have him arreſted . He is accuſed of having 
maintained a conſtant correſpondence with Orleans 
in private, during his ſtay, which is not improbable ®.. 
, Poſſibly, he meditated the means of accompliſhing 
the ſchemes of that worthleſs wretch, and at the 
- fame time detaching him from the Mountain party; 
or perhaps he aimed at his own perſonal aggrandize- 
ment alone, and in the claſh of faftions hoped to 
advance himſelf, He was, however, a. tranquil 
ſpectator of the king's execution, and enforced all 
the decrees which tended to repreſs the effects of 

0 diſapprobation in the ſoldiery ', 
's _ 1994 On his return to the army, Dumouriez found 


dene. that general Clairfait had taken the moſt judicious 


meaſures to inſure the ſucceſs of the enſuing cam- 
paign, and that France was threatened with addi- 
tional enemie-. He had previouſly endeavoured to 
obtain a miſſion to England, but had failed, 
and now attempted to negotiate with England and 
Holland through the medium of Lord Auckland, 
and of the Grand Penſionary, but without ſucceſs, 
and moſt probably without ſincerity, as he was un- 
doubtedly apprized of the unalterable reſolution of 
the ruling powers at Paris to engage in hoſtilities, 
which they had never deſired to avoid, and in which 
they ſpeedily embarked, | 
19th Feb, 7 mane th aſſembled his troops in the vicinity of 
dach. “ Antwerp, Where he publiſhed an addreſs to the 
Batavians full of invectives againſt the Stadtholder. 
He left Miranda to carry on the fiege of Maeſtricht, 
but with inſtruQions not to — it till Valence 
ſhould arrive from Paris, who was to take the com- 


1 Garat's Memoirs, * 74. 
W Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol, iii, p. 618. 
| Dumouries — that at this ptiiod he wat confined to his 


chamber by illu 
mand 
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mand of the and the of the ſiege. Da- 

mouriez-- —— Breda 1 * dif- 230, 26th, 

patched Berneron to attack Willlamſtact, and d Ar- 

con to Gertruydenberg, both which places ſur -- 

rendered. The | ſiege o Maeſtricht was preſſed with 4th . 
eat vigour, when general Clairfayt, having eroſſed 
Roer in the night, attacked the Frenc — 

and compelled them to fall back to Alder 6 

From this period the French continued to —— 13th, 

till the battle of Neerwinden, in which Dumouriez 

was firſt defeated, and which finally aer the fate 

of the campai n. * 

The conduct of Dumourter at this pri . ConduR 
great confuſion and indiſtinctneſs of Pech e © uric | 
pears to have had the intereſt of his country 

1 — till the failure of the undefined p rj for — 

loth of March in Paris, in which by "= Ut be 

to have been principally conſulted, as Bri 

ſerves, that juſt before tac _ Marut ceaſed to 

libel, and Robeſpierre began to praiſe him . From 

that that apy however, if Ne conduct way, iuſſuenced by: 


hery, his treach He entered into u 
ray * the A generils, and announced” 
his intention of — to Paris to reform the 


government. But in this he was leſo cautious than 
even la Fayette; he had not gained the con- 
currence of all the generals; on the contrary, M. 
randa was his avowed enemy, and in the habit'ef 
tranſmitting . aga oſt him. Valence, 
Fea, ard Miackzinſki alone were to be depended 
He bad ſo little diſcernment as” to rel im- 
plck on the attachment of his ſoldiers 3 he did not 
perceive that his ſucceſs was idolized and not his” 
= or that thoſe 10 „ * followed _ 
ro ev danger t victory 
lory, would deſert him in on of adverſit 5 
grace, This n on his part well 


k Briffa a ou Commutany, p. 237% 
vox. 1, WD ſarcaſm 
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farcaſm of Robeſpierre, who termed him a quack 
hero, and the cenſure of Montjoye, who compares 
him to a hero of romance”. 

: Meanwhile he had tranſmitted numerous remon- 
— ſtrances to Paris, that his army was reduced by the 
eommiſ. Negligence or ſuſpicion of Pache, the war- miniſter, 
to the moſt wretched ſtate of diſtreſs, Marat re- 
newed his invectives againſt Dumouriez, and al. 

ſumed the credit of a pr het, for having foretold 
that he would abſcond like la Fayette. The Ja- 
cobins, on the news of his ill ſucceſs, demanded hi 
zich Mar, head. He had now almoſt evacuated the Low. 
Countries, and was met at Tournay by madame 
Sillery, and the wife of young Egalits, who came to 
aid his deſigns, and partake of his triumph. The 
commiſſioners of the executive power found him 


in com with madame Sil Egallté 
and v 41 they had a Spe Nala us 


tion, in which Dumourles expreſſed his opinion 
that the Jacobins would ruin France, and intimated 
his determination to ſave it, though they ſhould call 
him a Cuſar, a Cromwell, or a M He de- 
clared loudly for a king, but profeſſed that It was of 
little conſequence to France whether it was a James, 
a Loulr, or a PnILIr. He refuſed to communicate 
his plan of counter-revolution, but announced an 
intention to conquer Belgium for himſelf, and to 
may Here under the protection of the Houſe of 
agth, Before this converſation was reported to the con- 
Ordered to vention, a decree had paſſed ordering him to the 
bar; and Bournonville and four commiſſioners 
were ſent to arreſt him at the head of the army, 

and convey him to Paris. 'I'hey halted at Liſle, and 
diſpatched a ſummons to him to appear in that city to 


His con - 


1 Garat's Memoirs, p. 74. | 
n Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 247. 
* Cambaceres' Report to the Convention, See Debates, April 1. 
| 2 anſwer 
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anſwer the charges againſt him. He anſwered, that 
he could not leave the army, and that he valued his 
head too much to ſubmit it to an arbitrary tribunal, | 
The commiſſioners proceeded to St. Amand, where 2d 2 pril, 
his head-quarters were then eſtabliſhed, and bein — 
admitted to his preſence, explained the object of fioners, 
their miſſion, and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
obedience. A long conference took place, in which 
he attempted to vindicate his own conduct, and to 
induce them to judge favorably of him. At 
length, _ that he made no impreſſion, he ex- 
claimed, „ It is time to put an end to this z'”” and 
drdered the commiſſioners to be ſeized, and ſent 
wm prince de Cobourg as hoſtages for the royal 

He paſſed that night in compoſing an addreſs to , 1% 
the army, and other papers, The addreſs to the p, oed. 
army he delivered the next day at the camp, and It ings, 

uced ſome favoruble appearances, He then 

returned to St. Amand, and harangued the corps of 
artillery, who alſo appeared ſatisfied z and, to teſ- 
tify his confidence in them, he ſlept there, The yt. 
next morning, Dumourlez left his friend Thouvenot 
at St. Amand, and departed for Conde. Within 
half a league of that fortreſs he was met by « maſ- 
ſenger from general Neullly, who adviſed him not 
to approach, as the garriſon was in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt fermentation, He had juſt before met with 
a column of volunteers marching towards Condé, 
who, however, made no attempt againſt him; but 
when they ſaw him accoſted by Neuilly's meſſenger, 
they cried, „ Stop, ſtop!“ and immediately cõm- 
menced a purſuit, He mounted a horſe be onging 
to a ſervant of Chartres, and eſcaped, thro a 
dreadful diſcharge of muſketry, along the Scheldt, 
which he croſſed, and reached a place called Wikers 
on the Imperial territory. From 22 
unued his route to Bury on foot, where he 1 
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the night in _ ing the proclamation of the prince 


de Cobourg, w red the next da ether 
with his A _ pou the French — day The 


oclamation is conceived in the moſt manly, ll. 
eral, and conciliating terms but neither that or 
the addreſs — any _ At day-break, 
Dumouriez, eſcorted by fifty Imperial — 
roceeded to the advanced — of the camp of 
Maulde. He harangued the troops ; but though 
there was no open oppoſition, he obſerved ſome 
indications of that ſpirit, and ſeveral groupes aſſem- 
bled. He then repaired to St. Amand, but, as he 
was entering the city, received intelligence that the 
corps of artillery had during the night riſen on their 
general, and were marching towards Valenciennes, 
Alarmed at this intelligence, he reſolved to ſecure 
his retreat; and, having ſeized the military cheſt, 
made his eſcape, accompanied by al and co- 
lonel Thouvenot, Chartres, Colonel Montjoye, the 
Fernigs, madame Sillery, and a few other perſons 
of ſome diſtinction, and attended by 700 horſe, and 
goo foot. The cheſt was recaptured by 
the French. Thus ended, in little more than a 
us after his nomination to the miniſtry, the event- 
career of this extraordinary man. He paſſed 


2 celebrity and diſgrace 

uch rapidity, t * he may juſtly be termed 

2 a meteor, which did but blaze, and rove, and 
die.“ 


An event ſo momentous as the defection of Du- 
mouriez neceſſarily excited great ſpeculations and a 
conſiderable ferment in Paris, Each of the con- 
tending factions endeavoured to make uſe of it 


againſt their opponents. When the report of Cam- 


baceres was read, an attempt was made to implicate 
Danton, who however diſengaged himſelf with great 
dexterity, and rolled back the accuſation on the 
Briſſotines. As the Mountain was at that ys 

4 grea 
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you eſteem, the attempt was ſucceſsful; and 
though Danton was known to be inimical to the 


$21 


Briſſotines, the ealumnles ſpread abroad accelerated 


their ruin, and facilitated the events of the 31ſt of 


May , | 

The Emperor conferred on Dumouriez the rank 
of feld-zeugmeiſter, or general of artillery, but 
never employed him. After his retreat, he pub - 
liſhed ſeveral addreſſes to the French nation, which 
were never noticed. The convention ſet a price 
on his head, .and offered a reward of an hundred 
thouſand crowns (12,500/.) and a full reſtoration of 
property to any emigrant who ſhould deſtroy him. 

e wiſhed to take refuge in Switzerland, but was 
forbid to enter the country; he then went to Stut · 
gard, and'craved an audience of the duke of Wir- 
temberg, but was commanded to quit his territories, 
From that place he went to Margentheim in Fran- 
conia, profeſſing his intention to live in ſolitude and 
write hiſtory; but he ſoon returned to Bruſſels, and 
publiſhed a proclamation to, the French nation, 
and another to the convention“. 

Foiled in every attempt to appear advantageouſly 
on the continent, he reſolved to viſit England ; and 
tor that purpoſe obtained a paſſport under a feigned 
name and character, that of Peralta, an Italian mer- 
chant. On his arrival in London, he wrote to lord 


Dumous 
riez 8 


wander S 


20th June. 
Arrives in 


England. 


Grenville, ſoliciting, in abje& terms, leave to remain 


near London till the end of the Revolution. A po- 
lite anſwer was returned, in which Dumouriez was 
informed, . that his continuance in England could 
not be permitted. He ſtaid only one day in Lon- 
don, during which he was viſited by ſeveral per- 
lons of diſtinction. After a ſtay of a few days at 
Dover, where he maintained the moſt cautious pri- 


Necker on the Revolution, vol, i. p. 428. Miſs Williams's 
mers in 1793, vol. i. p. 67, Garat's Memoirs, p. 114. 
7 Dumouziez Unmaſked, p. 37. 
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vacy, he returned to the continent, and landed at 
Oſtend. 


Since that period he has obtained no notice, ex- 
cept as a literary character. He has produced ſome 
pamphlets, among the beſt of which is one intitled 
Coup-d Oil politique ſur ' Avenir de la France. His 
great work, The Hiſtory of his own Life,” is 
written with much eloquence, and conſiderable art; 
it is a laborious defence of very indirect and ſiniſter 
conduct. The ſkill with which he diſplays the cha- 
racers of others, compenſates in a great meaſure 
for his want of truth, modeſty, and ſincerity with 
reſpect to his own. He has recently publiſhed a 
Speculative Sketch of Europe, in which he has dif. 
— as uſual, a conſiderable ſhare of information, 
a great verſatility of principle, and an extraordinary 
temerity in hazarding predictions and ſuggeſting 
expedients, 

He now lives at or near Altona, His affeQation 
of royaliſm has done him no ſervice with thoſe 
whom ſuch a profeſſion was intended to conci- 
liate; and his own countrymen, in every revolu- 
tion of public opinion, have contemned the man 
who relieved them from deſpair and certain ſub- 
jugation, who firſt gave energy to their conduct, 


and inſured the preponderancy of their military 


Perſon and 


manners. 


wer, 
" perſon, Dumouriez is below the middle ſize, 
but perfe&ly well formed, robuſt, and capable of 
great exertion, His complexion is brown, his fea- 
tures animated, his eyes dark. He poſſeſſes a 
great ſhare of eloquence and talent of perſuaſion, 


and writes better than he ſpeaks'. While he is 


delivering an impreſſive ſentence, his head and arms 


are agitated, and he often riſes on rhe point of hit 


4 Dumouriez Unmaſked, p. 98. Moore's Journal, vol, ii, p-. 186 
Refidence in France, vol. i. p. 33. 
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toe. He has had the addreſs to attach to himſelf 

many of the fair ſex, though madame Roland was 

of opinion, that he was not calculated to ſucceed 

_ thoſe whom a tender intercourſe might ſe 
t, 1 bs 


* Dumouriez Unmaſked, p, g8, 
.. © Appeal, vol. i. p. 69. 
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p. F. N. FABRE »'EGLANTINE, 


His fitza- N EFORE the revolution d' Eglantine was a poet and 
player *, and much in debt. His reſidence was 
a garret, and his whole property conſiſted in 
the ſhabby furniture of his apartment, which it was 
one of his ſingularities never afterwards to part with *, 
He wrote a comedy in three acts, in verſe, called 
Le Collateral, ou Amour et Þ Intiret, which was 
26th May, repreſented at the Thedtre de Monſieur, but was not 
3789 ſucceſsful. According to the criticiſm of M. de la 
Harpe, and the outline he has drawn of the plot, 
ſentiments, and language, it did not deſerve ſuc- 

ceſs 7, 
" #:d Feb, The revolution did not immediately confer on Fa- 
= bre either wealth or diſtinction; he continued his lite» 
rious Tary labours, and produced another comedy called Phi- 
writings. inte, which was alſo in verſe, and in five acts. This 
piece, the principal character of which is taken from 
Moliere, and intended as a continuation of the Mi- 
ſanthrope, is much praiſed. La Harpe commends 
it as a judicious and ſpirited work. The plot is 
ſerious, and where the author has deviated from his 
model, he has done it with genius and judgment“. 
28th Jan, His next productidn was a comedy in verſe, in two 
179 1. acts, called Le Convaleſcent de Qualité, ou PAriſte- 
crate, in which, as may be expected from the title, 


v Peltier's late PjAure of Paris, vol. ii. p. 266. : 

x Briſſot à ſes Commettans, p. 235. Tableau des Priſons fous 
Rot eſpierre. 

y Mercure Frargois Litteraire du 26 Mai 1792, p. 90. 

# Ibid, de 16 Juillet 2591, p. go. See alſp Miſs Williams's Let- 
ters in 1794, vol. ul. p. 26. Cuntpiracy of Robeſpierte, p. 99+ 
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all the faults of the old government, all the preju- 
dices and foibles reſulting from the pride of birth, 
are virulently attacked. At the ſame time he pro- Sept.1791, 
duced another in five acts, called L* Intrigue epi/tolaire, 
which was much applauded, and had conſiderable 
ſucceſs *. | 

But the dramatic muſe, however affiduouſly or His cha- 
ſucceſsfully cultivated, was not able in the tumult Rr. 
of revolution to ſecure to her votary either fame or 
profit. Fabre had other qualities which promiſed 
to facilitate his progreſs in. the paths of wealth and 
political renown. The fpirit of intrigue which he 
diſplayed on the theatre, was his own characteriſtic 
in lf *, He was ſupple, daſtardly, infinuating, 
cunning, laborious ; he echoed the ſentiments and 
flattered the paſſions of his ſuperiors, careful in 
avoiding offence, and careful to obtain the eſteem of 
all“. With theſe requiſites he commenced flatterer 
of the duke of Orleans, and attached himſelf per- 
ſonally to Danton. Danton introduced him to 
madame Roland's cabinet parties, and recommended 
him to conduct, jointly with Camille Deſmoulins 
and Robert, a poſted paper called Compte rendu au 
Peuple Souverain. This publication was commenced - 
and carried on for a ſhort time, but the parties 
having received the ſum propoſed, it was diſcon- 
tinued . | 

Danton made him one of his ſecretaries; in which 2d Sept, 
ſituation he is ſuppoſed to have acquired great riches Des 
previous to, and during the maſſacres of the pri- ſuddenly 
ſoners. He was alſo one of the council-general of n. 
the commune, and among the firſt who divided 
with Danton, and joined Robeſpierre's party againſt 


2 Mercure Frangois Litteraire du 15 Septembre 1791, p. $9. 
> Ibid, p 105. | | 
* Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. ij. p. 26. 

See St. Juſt's Report of 41 March 1794. 

* Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 86. 89. 

78 Peltier's late Picture of Paris, vol. ii, p. . 213. 482. 
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Projects in 
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28th Jan, 
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Roland*. He now lived in the Rue du Theatre 
Frangais in a ſtyle of elegance and luxury, and ac. 
knowledged himſelf to be worth twelve thouſand 
livres (525/.) a-year*. As he poſſeſſed no viſible 
means of attaining ſuch a fortune, it was juſtly attri. 
buted to his having ſhared in the plunder of the 


murdered captives, or perhaps of the jewel-office |, 


Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Jacobin cluly 
as a republican, and Er. exertions againſt la 
Fayette“, he was, by Danton's influence, elected 


member of the convention for Paris. During ten 


months he was not conſpicuous. He voted with 
the reſt of his party on the trial of the king, and 
recommended death in four- and- twenty hours. 
He was marked as a conſtant opponent of Roland *; 
but does not appear to have aſſiſted actively in the 
expulſion of the Briſſotines. He was a member of 
the committee of public ſafety, and of the com- 
mittee of public inſtruction. At the beginning of 
the war with England, he moved that an Addreſs 
to the Britiſh nation, againſt their government, 
ſhould be publiſhed ; and that the perſons and pro- 
perty of Engliſhmen reſiding in France, and ſub- 
mitting to the laws, ſhould be defended and pro- 
tected: but, in the ſame year, he propoſed the 
meaſure of arreſting all the Engliſh, and other ſub- 
jeQs of the king of England, then in the Republic. 

Fabre was ambitious to be eſteemed a good cecono- 
miſt and financier ; he preſented to the Convention 
a plan, of conſiderable length, for ſupplying the 
army with neceſſaries, and preventing frauds : it 


ſeems well adapted to a revolutionary government, 


t Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 93. , 

n Briſſot à ſes Commettans, p. 135. Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, 
p. 228. 

1 Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 110. 1 

k Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 45. Political State of Europe, 
vol. ii. p. 174+ ; ks 
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but totally inapplicable to a regular ſyſtemꝰ. He alſo 
made a report on the diſcredit of aſſignats; but it 
ſurpaſſed his talents to prevent that calamity *. 

He was an active member of the club of Corde- 
liers , and thewed himſelf worthy of their eſteem 
by joining earneſtly in all their labours for the ex- 
irpation of religion. One principal effort towards 
this was the formation of a new calendar, of which 
d'Eglantine was the author, and which took place 
from the 22d of September. The obvious aim of 
this invention was, by a new diviſion of the year, 
by the abolition of weeks, by the alteration of 
months, and by giving new names to the days, to 
obliterate every trace of Sundays, Saints' days, ho- 
lidays, and chriſtian feſtivals. The year was divided 
into twelve equal months of thirty days, which were 
divided into decades, or periods of ten days; each 
of theſe months had a new name; ſome referrin 
to the produce of the earth or courſe of —— 
employment; as Vendimiaire, for vintage; Męſſidor, 
for harveſt; Fructidor, for fruit; Horeal, for flowers; 
others to the weather; as Brumaire, for fogs; Ni- 
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if Aug. 


th Oct. 
nvents 
the new 


calendar. 


woſe, for ſnow, &c. Beſides the name allotted to 


each day, denoting its ordinal ſtation in the decade; 
as Primidi, Duodi', &c. each had another appel- 
lative, derived from the implements of huſbandry, 
the, produce of the earth, or the animal creation; 
as Apple, Beet-root, Gooſe, Plough, Roller. But as 
theſe twelve months only. occupied three hundred 
and ſixty days, the remaining five in the common 
year, and fix in the leap year, were patched on at 
the end, and denominated Sansculotides The tenth 


. a his Speech at length. Robeſpierre I ſes Commettans, vol. ii, 
p. 268, , 

? Debates, 

4 Louvet's Narrative, p. 63. 

I This national abſurdity was not at firſt preſented complete ; the 
committee gave for numeral names of days Primi, Bini, Trifi, &c. hut 
the galleries hiſſed this nurſery nonſenſe, and the preſent gypfſey jorgos 
at adopted in ity lead. See Debates, 18th OR, 
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1 or end of every decade, was conſidered a day of 
ival, and devoted to ſome of the virtues, rela. 
tions, or accidents of life. This is the whole of that 
change which an Engliſh lady extols as . ſo philgſo. 


e 4hical, and ſo pleaſant to the imagination, that, 


„ amidſt the ſanguinary meaſures of thoſe days, it 
6 ſeemed to the oppreſſed heart what a ſolitary ſpot of 
& freſh verdure appears to the eye amidit the crag- 
* gineſs of louring rocks, or the gloom of ſavage de. 
6 ſerts*.” It is impoſſible to aſcertain from what 
ſources the oppreſſed heart may derive imaginary re- 
lief, but philoſophydoes not delight in vain ſhew or un- 


neceſſary alteration ; it does not affect a ſingularity at- 


tended with no poſſible uſe, or invade the eſtabliſhed 
forms of human life, without the pretence of ame- 
lioration, the promiſe of either pleaſure or profit; 
it does not lend its aid to conſecrate the prevailing 
folly of the day, at the expence of cuſtom, much 
leſs of reaſon ; it judges ſlowly, and avoids the levity 
of premature adoption ; in a word, philoſophy has 
nothing to do with /ansculotides, decades, bect-roots, 
rollers, or geele*'. WT 

It has been aſſerted that Fabre materially aſſiſted 
Robeſpierre in the compoſition of his ſpeeches and 
writings ; the ſame is ſaid of Camille Deſmoulins * ; 


but theſe accounts muſt be received with caution. 


They are improbable, becauſe the ſtyle of Deſmou- 
lins was extremely careleſs; and d'Eglantine re- 
quired a judicious friend to reform his own diction : 
the works of Robeſpierre are ſuperior in wit, ſenti- 
ment, and language, to the writings of his ſuppoſed 
inſtructors. The ſtyle in which Fabre lived, and the 
open profligacy with which he ſold his patronage *, 
may perhaps have given riſe to this report; but it was 


» Miſs Williams. See her Letters in 1794, vol. i. p. 202- 

e See Remarks on the Calendar in Pages, vol. ii. p. 281. Suite de 
Etat de la France, p. 38. 

® Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 99. 

* dee Suite de l' Etat de la France, p. 70, 
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a part of Robeſpierre's prudence not to prevent pecu- 
lation in his inferior agents, that he might, at pleaſure, 
ſacrifice them to his revenge or convenience. Fabre 1d April. 
was, however, expoſed. to denunciations ; Boileau De. 


accuſed him in tlie convention of having propoſed — 


the reſtoration of royalty; but the charge was evaded 
by the influence of his party“. His ſtyle of living 

inted him out to the malice of his brother Corde- 
lier Hebert, who Aftacked him in his journal, called 
Le Pere Ducheſne, as an enriched patriot. This „g war, 
offence brought Hebert to the ſcaffold ; but Fabre 1794- 
did not long triumph over his fallen adverſary ; ſoon 3 
after the execution of Hebert, he was himſelf ar- 
reſted, together with Chabot and ſeveral others, 
and confined, firſt in the Luxemburg, afterwards in 
the Concierger ie. In- priſon he behaved with the 
moſt effeminate weakneſs; his health was im- 
paired, and he gave way to unmanly lamentations. 
Pride prevented his making the loſs of life the ap- 
parent topic of his regret; he therefore affected 
concern about - a comedy in five acts, which had 
been ſeized and ſent to the committee of public ſafety, 
and of which he was apprehenſive that Billaud de 
Varennes would afſume the credit * At his trial he th Aprit, 
exhibited the ſame deſpondency; not even the ſriedand 
heroiſm of Danton could animate him. In the 
cart he evinced the ſame feebleneſs of character, and 
died like a mock atheiſt, without courage to appeal 
to-an offended Deity for mercy, without the frigid 
ſelf-denial which a total diſbelief of a firſt cauſe and 
future remuneration may impart. 


7 Debates. * New Annual Regiſter for 1794. p. 352. 354+ 
 ® Memoires, d'un Detenu, p. 6. Miſs Wikiams's 
vol. ii. p. 27. | 
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THOMAS MAHE, MARQUIS 
DE FAVRAS. 


* 


AVRAS was the firſt victim of popular fury who 
fell by the miſguided ſword of the law, who 
was murdered with the formality of a trial *. Soon 
after the revolution, the novelty of circumſtances, 
and the extreme anxiety of public ſuſpicion, gave 
riſe to a new ſpecies of imputed crime, called lee 
nation, or treaſon againſt the nation; and number- 
leſs accuſations and denunciations of plots and con- 
ſpiracies were brought forward, implicating indiyi- 


duals in this undefined offence. The trial of ſach 


criminals not properly appertaining to the juriſdic- 
tion of any exiſting court, a new one became ne- 
ceſſary, and the Chatelet was empowered to try 
offences of /eze nation. Judges were appointed, 
and a committee of inquiry choſen from mem- 
bers of the aſſembly, to receive informations. 
Ample rewards were held out to informers, from 
one hundred to a thouſand Louis d ort. As the crime 
was not ſubjected to any preciſe or legal definition, 
and the characters or ſituations of the informers ne- 
ver inquired into, the priſons were filled with per- 
ſons denounced on the depoſitions of ſpies, ſervants, - 
waiters, ſoldiers, and the moſt worthleſs charaQers 
in ſociety, Many were tried and acquitted, from 
the total want of evidence: but this did not ſatisfy 
the people ; they were perſuaded that there had 


d The principal fafts in the following nafrative are taken from the 
Impartial Hiltory, vol. |, . 20 to 303. Pugs, vol, I. p. 895 to 
111. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. Ii. p. 378 to 392. 
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really exiſted a conſpiracy to carry off the king to 
Metz, and were anxious to ſee ſome nobleman 
executed as an accomplice in the plot. 
M. de Favras, who is ſaid to have been called His ſtua- 
marquis merely by courteſy *, was captain of dra- lf. 
oons, and firſt- lieutenant of Swiſs guards in the 
* of Monſieur, which he quitted in 1775. 
He married a princeſs of Anhalt Sehaamburg ; and 12713. 
being endowed by nature with an enterpriſing ge- 
nius, undertook to raiſe a regiment for the in 
Holland then in oppoſition to the Stadtholder ; 
and to fulfil this plan, entered into a contract with 
a procurer of recruits, named Tourcaty ; but the 
troubles in that country being ſuppreſſed by the in- 
terpoſition of the king of Pruſſia, the project was 
abandoned. He afterwards turned his attention to 
finance, and propoſed a ſcheme for liquidating the 
national debt; but while this ſubject was under 
conſideration, the diſturbances taking place in Bra- 
bant, he exerted himſelf on behalf of the in- 
ſurgents. ö 
n the courſe of the French revolution, he diſ. His at- 
ed a decided attachment to the royal intereſt: een 
reſumed the white cockade, and was ſolicitous — 
to obtain from the miniſter the means of repelling 5 0. 
by force the affailants of the palace at Verſailles. 
This diſpoſition pointed him out to the rancour of 
the inſurgents, and there is reaſon to believe that a 
moſt iniquitous ſubornation was employed againſt 


Tourcaty, and another of the ſame profeſſion «th Dee, 
named Morel, both men of infamous character, 789. 
appeared before the committee of inquiry, and — 
depoſed that Favras had communicated to them a 
plan to effect a eounter - revolution, and employed 
them to raiſe men for the purpoſe. His commu- 


* Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol, vi. 5. 444+ 
3h nication 
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nication was ſtated to be, that there was at Ver- 
ſailles a corps of twelve hundred horſe, who were 
to enter Paris in three diviſions, to join a detach- 
ment of the Swiſs guards, and of the king's guards, 
and many conſpirators from the provinces, who 
were to be at Paris at the ſame time, to affaſſinate 
Necker, la Fayette, and Bailly, and carry off the 
king to Peronne, where twenty thouſand troops 
would hoiſt the ſtandard of counter-revolution, 
That Favras, under pretence of taking a part in the 
troubles of Brabant, was in treaty for twenty thou- 
ſand Swiſs, twelve thouſand Germans, and twelve 
thouſand Sardinian ſoldiers, who, joining the * 
ments which remained fuithful to the king, and the 
recruits to be raiſed, would form an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men, which ſhould 
march to Paris and diſſolve the national aſſembly, 
All the fund he poſſeſſed to carry this extenſive 
ſcheme into execution, according to the depoſition 
of the accuſers, was a hundred Louis d ort, which he 
had borrowed from a nobleman. This ridiculous 
accuſation, the authors of which deſerved the pil- 
lory, was deemed a ſufficient ground for the appre- 
henſion of the unfortunate marquis, who was the 
ſame day taken up and committed to the Abbaye, 
and from thence afterwards removed to the priſon 
of the Chatelet. ; 

Great pains were taken to implicate Monſieur in 
the charge; but on hearing the rumour, he went 
to the Hetel-de-wille, and declared to the commune 
that he had not even ſeen Favras ſince 1775, when 
he quitted the Swiſs guards : he acknowledged, that 


the new order of things having impeded his receipts 


of money, and not chooſing to apply to the public 
treaſury, he was endeavouring to raiſe a ſum of two 
millions of livres (87,5004.); that Favras had been 
recommended to him as a proper perſon to negotiate 
the ſupply ; that he had accordingly entruſted = 
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affair to his management, and underſtood he was 
in treaty with Chomel and Sertorius, bankers, for 
the m 3 but had not even ſeen him on the buſi- 
neſs. "he candour and readineſs of this ex- 
planation removed all ſuſpicion from the prince, 
and ought to have operated in diſcrediting all 
—_— of the conſpiracy ; but that was not the 
e. 
When Favras was put on his trial, a blood - thirſty gt) Feb, 
mod endeavoured by clamour to influence the pro- 579% . 
oe 6 but they were reſtrained by the exertions Favs, 
of la Fayette. It is not eaſy to repreſent a more 
intereſting figure than that of the culprit thus ar- 
raigned. He had paſſed the brilliancy of youth, 
without having declined into the evening of his 
days; he was forty-ſix years old ; his ſtature was 
exalted, his figure elegantly proportioned, and his 
4 noble and prepoſſeſſing; he had large 
lack eyes, an olive complexion, an aquiline noſe; 
his hair was mixed with white, indicating the ap- 
proach of age, but not yet abſolutely grey : he was 
modeſt, reſerved, and thoughtful, poſſeſſed a culti- 
vated mind, and a great ſhare of eloquence. He 
preſerved the utmoſt calmneſs, firmneſs, and deco- 
rum, in the courſe of his defence. He repreſented, 
with the force of truth, the improbability that a man 
without rank, fortune, ſupport, 'or popularity, with 
an army of two recruiters, and an exchequer of a 
hundred Louis d'ors, ſhould become the leader of an 
inſurrection. He croſs-examined the two informers 
in a manner which expoſed them to the moſt pal- 
pable contradictions. A freſh witneſs was called, 
Chomel the banker ; who ſtated, that the priſoner 
had talked to him of a plan to aſſemble an army on 
the frontier of the Netherlands, under pretence of 
taking a part in the troubles, and with it to invade 
France, to reſtore the parliaments, and all the dif- 
ferent branches of the old government. This evi- 
dence (admitting its truth, which is extremel 
VOL. 1. PF doubtful 
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ation. 


Fortitude. 


19th Feb. 
Execution. 


| —1＋ he ſupra, Pegde, vol. il. p. 355. where the author compares 


doubtful) amounted to no more than a converſation 
relating to a project which a ſpeculative man might be 
ſuppoſed, in a time of free political diſcuſſion, to de- 
ſcant on, without the leaſt conſideration of the means 
of executing it, and without even a wiſh or thought 
tending. to its ſucceſs. The priſoner denied the 


charge, and required leave to call exculpatory evi. 


dence, which was refuſed ; in conſequence of which 
he entered a forcible proteſt on the regiſters againſt 
this barbarous and unjuſt refuſal. It is not pre- 


tended, even by democratic writers, that the evidence 


tendered was ſufficient to warrant the condemnation 
of Favras ©; the apology for the judges muſt con- 
ſign them to eternal infamy ; they fay the people 
required a victim, and the judges were forced to in- 
hls their ſanguinary diſpoſition. Judges, born 
and educated in a land of freedom, or worthy to 
live in ene, would have acted differently: © Fiat 
* fugſtitia, ruat Cœlum, would have burſt fpon- 
taneouſly from their hearts, and iſſued indignantly 
from their lips. The judges in his caſe however 
pronounced the ſentence of death, and the amende 
honorable, an ignominious penance which pre- 
cedes it, x | 

Thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of his conduct 
from the time of his condernnation to that of his 
execution, agree that greater firmneſs, vigour of 
mind, and genuine heroiſm were never diſplayed. 
He requeſted the aſſiſtance of the abbe Boſſu, curate 
of Saint Paul's, to perform the laſt offices of reli- 

jon, after which he came forth with ſerenity and 
Sianified cheerfulneſs. At three o'clock in the 
morning on the day when his ſentence was to be 
executed, he appeared dreſſed with care and a con- 


ſiderable ſhare of elegance, A penitentiary ſſurt 


4 See Rabaud's Hiftory of the Revolution, p. 176. Impartial 


kim to Socrates, 


Was, 
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was, agreeably to the form of the amende- 
put e rod he was placed in a cart, his 

ead and feet bare, a lighted torch by his ſide; on 
— back and breaſt _ 4 JorS —_— 

on/dirator againſt the flate. When he arrived 
the church Nö — he took the order for 
his condemnation from the clerk, and reading it 
with an unaltered countenance, lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, proteſted his innocence, and prayed for his 
murderers. He was then conducted to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he dictated a long, energetic, and elo- 
quent declaration of his innocence, and explanation 
of his conduct: he diſclaimed every inclination to 
ſubvert the new order of things; but profeſſed his 
reſolution to die faithful to the ſentiment which had 
always animated him, /oyalty to his ſovereign. 

At eight o'clock he recommenced his progreſs 
towards the place of execution. The ſtreets were 
ſtrongly guarded. The impreſſion made by his 
dignified and heroic deportment is indeſcribable. 
A profound ſilence was generally obſerved, and the 
ſufferer appeared more unconcerned than any of the 
ſpectators. When he arrived at the foot of the 

Id, the = abbe Boſſu, in taking leave of 
his penitent, fainted in his arms: their parts were 
now reverſed, the ghoſtly comforter gave way to 
the weakneſs of humanity, and received from the 
party condemned to death the conſolations and en+ 
couragements drawn from the ſacred ſtores of Re- 
velation, When he was on the top of the ladder, 
he ſaid with a loud voice; © Citizens, I die inno- 
cent; pray, pray for me to the God of mercy,” — 
The whole multitude preſerved an awful filence z 
the executioner, melting into tears, ſeemed to forget 
his office, till Favras required him to do his duty, 
which he performed with manifeſt reluctance. 
After hanging the uſual time, the body was deli 
vered to his friends. The intereſt excited by his 
deportment, and the injuſtice of his ſentence, 8100 
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rife to an unfounded report that his life was ſaved 
by means of braces paſſed under his ams, which 
was often: repeated in converſation and in print. 
This murder, performed under colour of law, 
but in contempt of all ſound rules of —— 
and reaſon, firſt opened the way for thoſe: negleds 
of the eſtabliſhed forms of inculpation and evidence, 
which facilitated the mock. trial of the king, and 
ſubje&ed the country to all the horrors of the zc- 
volutionary tribunal, Tee | 


0 Hiftory of the Bridſotines by Camitte Deſmouling, p. 63. 
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Tr: family of la —_— is of great antiquity in Family, 


Axrvergns, and has produced ſeveral eminent 
men, It is traced back to the thirteenth century. The 
family name was 2 Morin, but the fourth 
generation aſſumed the addition of la Fayette, which 
was borne by all their deſcendants *, 
. ette was heir to a large eſtate, and in« Mania, 
property and influence b ing a 
0 of of the illuſtrious houſe of Noailles 2. At an serves in 
y period of his life, the American revolution Ani, 
commenced, and he as a volunteer in the 
cauſe of the coloniſts. © His conduct evinced ſo 
much ardour, that it contributed greatly to inflame 
the minds of the French, and — the cabinet of 
Verſailles to enter into hoſtilities a 2 England, 

At the termination of the war returned Returns 
to Paris!, with a great reputation, thoroughly im- 0 Paris, 
bued with revolutionary (ay wn and partial to 
republican government. to congreſs, 
at taking his final departure, — ſuch expreſ- 
fions, that de Vergennes would never conſent to its 
being inſerted in the French gazette *, In Paris 


Dictionnaire de la Nobleſſe, par M. de la W Deſbois, 

r Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 26, 

[Þ t Apologie des Projets, &c. p. 27. 

1 As it is not my intention to touch on the American war, I have 

omitted particularizing the e., of la Ry 

* Pain's Rights of I have quoted Pain as an 
authority in the wg of la Ree pul mm Pain boaſts of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, I have — his 1 as n- 
utled to ſome edit in this ſingleinflance. 
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Member 


of politi- 
cal clubs, 


Is FAYETTE. 


la Fayette kept an open houſe, which was fre- 
quented by all thoſe who had ſerved in America. 


His ample fortune inſured the attendance of nume- 


rous ſycophants, who flattered his vanity by the 
moſt exaggerated encomiums ; and thoſe who had 
contributed to the eſtabliſhment of American inde- 
pendence, were animated by the rehearſal of their 
exploits and the diſcuſſion of their principles, to de- 
fire a change of circumſtances in France, which 


might again call forth their exertions, and afford an 


opportunity of diſplaying the advantages they had 


derived from experience 


When political clubs began to be formed in 
France, la Fayette was one of their moſt active ſup. 
porters. He was a member of the ſociety of amis 


dies nairs , and continued ſo firmly attached to their 


1787. 
Conduct 
in the 


notables. 


cauſe, that, in the height of rebellion, the negroes 


made vive la Fayette the burden of their favourite 
ſong .. He was alſo a member of the regulating 


committee of a political lodge of Philalethes in 
Paris, together with Condorcet, Orleans, and many 
other perſons afterwards conſpicuous in the revo- 
ibn 21 nb, e hoy . 

In the aſſembly of notables, convoked by Ca- 


lonne, la Fayette was one of the ſection over which 


the count d'Artois preſided, and which the public. 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of /e comitẽ des Francs *. 
As he was a violent partiſan of Necker, he greatly 
increaſed his popularity by a ſpirited oppoſition to 
Calonne, and by reading a very ſtrenuous memorial 
againſt the conduct of that miniſter . After the 
expulſion of Calonne, and diflolution of the nota- 


I Apologie des Projets, &c. p. 22. The Conduct of France to- 
wards Great Britain examined, by Miles, p. 69. 
* Bryan Edwards's Hiſtory of St. Domingo, p. 41. 

= Mercure Frangois, No. 4 5 Novembre 1791. e 

© Robiſon's Proofs of a Conſpiracy, p. 403. Memoires du Ja- 
cobinifme, par Barruel, vol. ii. p. 447. * 
„ Anecdotes du Regne de Louie XVI. vol. vi. p. 77. 
1 Idem, p. 8g, Pain's Rights of Man, Part I. p. 96. 
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bles, la Fayette diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Brittany by 


an oppoſition to de Brienne's project of a cur ple- 
niere, which induced the miniſter to diſcontinue his 
ion. ä 
In the conſtituent aſſembly, la Fayette was diſ- 
tinguiſhed — his oppoſition to the court, and by 
the ſanction he gave to all meaſures which, by their 
revolutionary violence, were calculated to raiſe him 
in the eſtimation of the people. When the conteſt 
between the aſſembly and the court was at its 
teſt height, when the proceedings of the factious 
ad induced the king to order a body of troops to 
Paris, and the aſſembly, ſwayed by intrigue, made 
ſtrenuous exertions againſt the ſovereign, la Fayette 
propoſed his celebrated declaration of the rights of 
man. This compoſition, which Robeſpierre juſtly 
deſcribes as a collection of two or three trite 
adages *, was publiſhed with an exhortation, to the 
ple, of moſt inflammatory tendency, though 
couched in a ſtyle of affected philanthropy * When 
the change of miniſtry was announced, la Fayette 
moved that the reſponfibility of the new miniſters 
ſhould be decreed ; a meaſure obviouſly calculated 
to overawe the executive government: it was how- 
ever complied with, and the archbiſhop of Vienne, 
then preſident of the aſſembly, being old and too 
infirm to bear the fatigue of a long fitting, la Fay- 
ette was appointed vice-preſident, which was the firſt 
nomination to that office. 
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1789. 
In the 
conſtituent 


aſſembly. 


11th Jul . 
Rights 
man. 


1 zth, 
Vice · pre- 


After the capture of the Baſtille, a national guard Formagya 


of the citizens of Paris was formed, The com- 
mand was at firſt given to the marquis de la Salle, 
who held it merely as a temporary truſt, to be re- 


7 Conjuration de d' Orleans, vo is p- 146. 

Peſenſeur de ta Conftitution, p. 237+ n. ' 

Mrs. Wolſtoncraft's Hiſtory df the Revolution, p- 174. &c. Ke. 
This declaration of rights is ſaid to have wxcited envy in Mirabeau, 
though ſeveral others had been previouſly publiſhed. 


; tes, Hiſtories, 
| FEA ſigned 
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ſigned in, favour of the duke of Orleans. After 
three days however, the duke not having teſtified 
any inclination to aſſume the important command 
relerved for him, a new general was recommend- 
ed“. La Fayette was then highly popular; a ge- 
neral prepoſſeſſion in his favour had long ſuhſiſted, 


which was augmented by his recent conduct in the 


aſſembly. He was one of the members ſent to 
Paris the day after the capture of the Baſtille, to 
allay the popular ferment, and was, on the enſuin 

day, nominated commandant-general of the —. 
guard. It is aſſerted, that an accident of a very 
trifling nature contributed as much as any other 
circumſtance to occaſion ; this a pointment. The 
city ſtandards, which had been fized by the mob 
bn the 13th, were placed in the Hotel de ville, near 
the general's buſt, to which they ſeemed to form a 
kind of trophy: One of his friends took advantage 
of the incident to propoſe him as commander ”. 
It is not eaſy to believe that ſo important a truſt was 


delegated from fo trivial a motive, and without any 


previous arrangement. La Fayette however ac- 
cepted the poſt without heſitation : he drew his 
ſword, and lowered the point in token of acquieſ- 
cence and gratitude *, The next day afforded him 
ar opportunity of diſplaying the inſolence of power 
newly acquired. The Ling made his inauſpicious 
journey to Paris, and la Fayette prepared thoſe in- 
ſults which made his reception ſo mortifying and 
degrading, by preventing the gardes du corps from 


entering the city, and forbidding the national guard 


and the people to cry Vive le roi His election 
was confirmed by the king. 


* See ORLEANS, | 
Y Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI, vol. vi. 2 409. 
2 . — de d' Orleane, vol. ii. p. 75. Hiſtories. 
4 See * of the TuH Kiuo, &e. Conjuration de d' Orleans, 
« Us p. 31. 0 g 
, * Impartial Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 344+ 
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La Fayette ſoon experienced the pernicious effects Exerts 
of his own maxim, that inſurrection is the moſt ſacred Mint 


to ſave 


of duties, by the diſregard with which the mob Fouloa, 
treated him in the murder of Foulon*, for _ he 
ter- 


The fate of FovLon, and his ſon-in law Brar ut is thus 
related by the eloquent author of an Addreſs to the · Friends of the 
Feople. Sec p. 4988. An old man of the name of M. Foulon, a 
4% counltellor of ſtate, was ſuppoſed to have been connected in ſome 
« degree with the 1 adminiſtration that ſucceeded to M. 
« Necker. He had not been popular formerly, and this circumftance 
« rendered him more obnoxious ſtill, Nothing, however, could be 
« found as a matter of charge againſt him in any of the late tranſac- 
« tions z but it was at laſt remembered, for the purpoſes of demaecratic 
« vengeance, that under the adminiſtration of the abbẽ Terray (the 
« famous financier of Louis XV.) he had ſaid, or been reported to 
« ſay, that if the people would not be contented to eat bread at a cer» 
* tain price, they ought to have nothing but hay given them. From 
« this it was inferred, that had he obtained power now, he would have 
4 reduced the people to this diet, and his death was therefore decreed 1 
« Warned of his danger the poor old man had fled; concealing him- 
© ſelf in a friend's houſe at a ſmall diftance from Paris. He was 
« traced by their blood hounds, and ſoon diſcovered and ſeized, He 
«© was conducted to Paris by the mob, loaded with ſacks of hay, an 
% emblem of his accuſation and of his puniſhment. Having led him 
*« to the Hetel de Viile, where judges were to be immediately appointed 
« for his trial, an immenſe crowd was in the mean time gathered 
« around the Place de Greve, It was continually increaſing; and in 2 
* ſhort time they loudly demanded that Foulon ſhould inſtantly he 
delivered over to them for execution. The eleFors of Paris came to 
© the multitude, 'T hey dared not to defend the innocent old man; 
„ but they beſought the people to allow him to be fairly tried. They 
* ſpoke to the winds, Then M. Bailly came, He was now from pre- 
« {ident of the national aſſembly become mayor af Paris. His 
© eloquence and authority were now employed equally in vain. In 
* the mean time their victim heard the ſavage cries of his enemies 3 
'* thoſe howlings of murder more dreadful than death, He was 
© ſerene und calm, One of his. guards ſaid, “ You are not 
« Sir; ſurely you are innocent.” —** Guilt only,“ he replied, * can 
* be diſconcerted. At five in the afternoon, the committee of the 
Bs os eleQion thought the people might be prevailed on (ſays the 
* hiſtorian whom I copy) to allow him to be carried to the priſon of 
* the Abbaye. A detachment of the city militia was ordered for 
« this purpoſe. M. de la Fayette now arrived, Even he durſt not 
« uſe his authority; even in the beginnings of his inglorious general - 
* ſhip he knew and felt he had no power ; but beſides uſing intreaties, 
** he employed the artifice or the brutality of telling the people, that 
** many ſecrets regarding the machinations of the court might be diſ- 
« covered by detaining M. Foulon priſoner inſteud of initant| 
„ murdering him; thus feeding their ſavageneſs by the hopes © 
« further victims, and giving truth to thoſe horrid calumnies which 
were made the cauſes of crime, The old man (it was aid) —— 
«© mar 
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interceded and exerted himſelf in vain. He felt 
ſo much indignation on the ſubject that he threat- 
| ened 


td 1 —_— _—_ tak — 2 
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* marks of ſatĩs faction at the mention of being committed to the Ab- 
4% baye. He will eſcape us l' cried the people, in the preſence of 
« all their magiſtrates, of their mayor, of the general of the new forces 
of France; they raiſe a ſhout of fury, break through the guards, 
* ruſh into the town-houſe, drag the old man to the /anterne, which 
« had already been the inſtrument of ſo many murders. The cord 
« broke ; another was inſtantly found. His head was then ſevered 
« from his body, and fixed on a pike. It was carried in proceſſion 
« with an handful of ſtraw thruſt into his mouth. His body was 
« dragged through all the ſtreets, and ſuffered every indignity. 
% Bailly and la Fa ette ſaw this ſcene of horror, and continued to be 
« called mayor of Paris and general of the Parifian army, 

„ The intendant of Paris, M. Berthier, was married to this old 
% man's daughter. He alſo had been obliged to quit Paris; though 
« wholly guiltleſs of any act of oppreſſion or wrong; ſo much guilt. 
% leſs, that to ſtir the minds of the people, an accuſation (at whoſe 
« abſurdity laughter in other circumſtances could not have been re- 
6 Arained) was made againſt him, of having ordered the corn to be 
« cut down when green ! He was arreſted at Compiegne. An ele#or 
« of the city of Paris was ſent to bring him thither. On the road he 
« wis frequently compelled to come out of the carriage and ſhew 
« himſelf to the people, who inſulted him as he went along, When 
1% he entered Paris, the top of the carriage was taken off that he might 
« be fully expoſed to the view of the mob, who loaded him with 
« execrations and outrages, A numerous guard attended him, ac- 
« companied with military muſicy drums, colours, every thing that could 
« mark n triumph. The proceſſion was witneſſed by all Parisy every 
« door, window, and bulcony was filled, M. Berthier ſtill maintained 
« the utmoſt ſerenity z tranquillity was painted on his countenance, 
% But the proceſſion bad advanced only a little way, when the mangled 
„und bloody head of his father-in-Jaw was preſented to him fixed on 
« @ pike, They had juſt come from his murder, After this infernal 
« ut, he was led to the tribunal j the ſeat of equity, (the hiftorian 
4 ealls Wi and the aſylum of innocence ſo fatal to guilt, He 
« anfwered with monlineſs the queſtions put to him, They had his 
„ papers, he ſaid, and theſe papers never at any time afterwards dif. 
« cloſed any crime, He then mentioned that he had not for two days 
% ſhut his eyes, and requeſted that he might be allowed ſome place 
4% for a little repoſe, Immediately uroſe the ſhouts of death, The 
« judges ſpoke of committing him priſoner to the Abbaye. He 
66 ones + Bailly harangued the people; he tells them that the 
* priſoner cannot be convicted but by new falls, and that the utmoſt 
« which could be done was to impriſon him for trial, This was moſt 
« glaring injuſtice and y canagne and for which M. Bailly in 2 
* tree government muſt have anſwered, in legal judgment, by his 
« perſon and fortune. When he had done ſpeaking, the people replied 
«© to him with their yells. The priſoner was led out. Thouſands. 


« preſs aranud him, and in a moment he js dead. One of his mur- 
« derers 
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ened to refign, but was eaſily perſuaded to retain 
his command. | 
La Fayette had now acquired an importance far 
exceeding his merits, or thoſe pretenſions which 
ordinary circumſtances would have enabled him to 
advance. His ſudden elevation inflamed his vanity 
to a dangerous pitch. At the head of a revolutionary 
rabble, he conſidered - himfelf at the ſummit of 
glory; the leader of ſophiſts, he deemed: himſelf. a 
philoſopher ; and the acclamation of the loweſt po- 
pulace led him to fancy himſelf a fecond Waſhing- 
ton“. The character of Waſhington was a favourite 
object of his imitation; but he was not qualified to 
fucceed in forming a parallel. He is repreſented 
as a man of inordinate ambition, without either 
genius or energy; capable of meditating the pro- 
toundeſt crimes, yet deſirous of preſerving an ap- 
pearance of probity*; affecting extraordina ub 
tilty, yet deficient in experience and underſtanding *, 
Ever inferior to the projects he had formed; tremu- 
lous and heſitating'; a man of half character and 
half talents, in whom the timid circumſpe&ion of 
uncertainty was taken for modeſty ; whoſe art con- 
ſiſted in obtaining credit for more abilities than he 
poſſeſſed, and in taking advantage of circumſtances 
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% Jerers thruſt in his hand and tore out his palpitating heart, Tr was 
4 acivie ſoldier, This heart, (till warm and beating, was carried ta. 
4 the tribunal and preſented to his judges. It was then fixed on the 
" point of a dagger while the body was dragged and diſhed to 
% pieces on the pavement, pierced through and through with pikes, 
At laſt, in a tavern, his fleſn and heart minced into morſels was 


„ fiveped in their ine and greedily devoured. This happened in the | 


« Rue St. Honor 6,” 
4 Hiſtorical Sketch, p. 191. 
„ Memoires du Jacobinitne, par Borruel, vol. ii. p. 449. 
Y Bouill#'s Memoirs, p. 164. Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 25+ 
8 BouillE's Memoirs, p. 104. 127. 
Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 86. | 


Apologie des Projets, &c. p. 186. 
* — No. du 31 Aovit 1793. 


which he could not command *, He is allowed to 
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poſſeſs virtue, knowledge, and coolneſs ' ; but his 
principal errors originated from a want of fixed 
2 an over - weening ambition, and pre- 
mptuous vanity, which, in the day of his pro- 
A ages 3 was carried to ſuch an exceſs, 
was heard to obſerve, I have made one 


. © revolution in America; when I have finiſhed 


this in France, I will go and make a third at 
Rome | 

Though Orleans had connived at, and even con- 
ſented to the nomination of la Fayette to be com- 
mandant of the national guard, yet, after his appoint- 
ment, the duke ſpeedily conceived a diſguſt againſt 
him, which afterwards amounted to the moſt ran- 
corous antipathy", La Fayette was a ſtrenuous 
partiſan of Necker, whom he had received at his 
return to Paris with a degree of warmth highly diſ- 
pleaſing to Orleans. The pains taken by la Fayette 
to organize the national guard, ſo as to prevent, in 
a certain degree, future inſurrections and murdgrs, 
thwarted the views of the duke; and his ſatellites 
were employed to deſtroy his popularity, and render 
him contemptible. Marat commenced a virulent 
attack in his Journal, which inflamed the choler of 
the hero of the two worlds to ſuch a pitch, that be 
marched an army of fix thouſand men againſt this 


contemptible adverſary. They blockaded all the 


ttill ſpeaks in the highelt terms of his friend, Sce On the 


avenues in the neighbourhood of Marat's dwelling, 
hy pointing cannon down the ſtreets ; but Danton 
the little incendiary under his protection, and 


1 Life of Dumouricz, vol. ii. p. 86. La Fayette's knowledge and 
coolneſs may be much better appreciated by ſuch a judge as Dumou- 
2 2 his virtue. His claim to eulogium on that ſcore ig, at leafty 

oubtfu . | 

m Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 64. 

n Idem, vol. ii. p. 75. 

„ Bouillie's Memoirs, . 86. Hiltories, The Club of female 
liticians, of Which Necker's daughter and la Faycite's wife were 
— members, contributed to cement this attachmevt z Necker 


vol. i. P · 35s. n, 
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exerted himſelf with ſuch eſſect, that la Fayette was 
compelled to relinquiſh further procee . 
About the ſame time, Saint Huruge, — — by 
Orleans, made daily harangues againſt la Fayette in 
the garden of the Palais oyal, To repr 
exertions, the general had recourſe to the following 
expedient : One evening at fix o'clock, armed de» 
tachments of the national guard entered at all the 
_ doors of the garden, and ruſhed forward to diſperfe 

every group in which there was an orator. The 

awkwardueſs of their evolutions excited ſhouts of 

deriſion; their confuſion increaſed, till at length, on 

the motion of one of the orators, a general hiſs pre- 

vailed. After much difficulty the military — fuc- 

ceeded in taking St. Huruge and a baron Tinot 

foners; but the mob ſoon obtained their releaſe d. 

The prevalence of the Orleans“ faction became th and 
ſo decided and obvious, that apprehenſions were en- * — 
tertained that la Fayette would be ſacrificed in the ete's dan- 
inſurrection of the th of October. When the mob 2 and 
of Poifſardes, headed by Maillard, were departed for 
Verſailles, the Parifian armed force aſſembled on 
the Place de la Greve. The gi-devant gardes Fran- 
gaiſer, who were all incorporated with the national 
guard, and til retained their mutinous diſpoſitions, 
and obedience to the agents of Orleans, inſiſted the. 
commune ſhould meet, and the armed torce proceed 
to Verſailles. La Fayette, as his duty required, ſent 
off diſpatches to the miniſters, informing them of 
the critical ſtate of affairs. While he was thus oc- 
cupied, a deputation of grenadiers entered, and told 
him, in a ſet fpeech, obviouſly dictated for the pur. 
poſe, * That the government were traitors to the 
country; that they would, in no caſe, uſe their 
* bayonets againſt women, who merely went to aſk 


* for bread; and that if the king was incapable of 


P See Maar and Dan ron. 
1 Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. ii, p. 158. 
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bearing the burden of monarchy, they would de. 
* poſe him, crown his ſon, and name a council of 
„ regency.” They alſo expreſſed a reſolution to 
deſtroy the regiment de Flandres, and the garder-di- 
corps, who had diſgraced the national cockade. La 
Fayette attempted to expoſtulate, but in vain. © The 
party were determined; the orator had made his 
ſpeech, and they would not riſk a diminution of its 
effect. To the general's remonſtrances they returned 
ſhort anſwers, that they were ready to ſhed their 
blood for him, as they believed he was not a traitor ; 
but that the people were wretched, and inſiſted that 
the king ſhould be brought to Paris; that ſuch was 
the will of the people, and it muſt be obeyed. The 
general, — ar his eloquence had no effect on 
this deputation, harangued the body of the military, 
but with no better ſucceſs; they would not hear 
him; his voice was drowned in reiterated cries of 
Bread! bread! To Verſailles ! To Verſailles! The 
fame reception awaited Bailly, who joined his efforts 
to thoſe of la Fayette. Driven to this extremity, 
the general at length ſaid he would lead the armed 
force to Verſailles, if the committee of the commune 
would give orders for that purpoſe. Their delibera- 
tion on the ſubject was long; and the people began 
to think their own ſovereignty lighted. ' An innu- 
merable mob ruſhed from the ſuburbs, and mingled 
with the cries of Bread, and to Verſailles, menacing 
exclamations againſt the general, who then became 
ſenſible of the dangers of his ſituation, as well as of 
thoſe which threatened the government. At length 
the order of the commune arrived ; he gave the 
word of command to march; and at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon this motley band, conſiſting 
of eight hundred foot, armed with guns and pikes, 
three companies of grenadiers, and one of fuſileers, 
with three field-pieces, and national guards, and a 
collection of vagabonds from the dregs of the 1 — 
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urbs, to the number of twenty thouſand, ruſhed 
forwards for Verſailles. | 
On their arrival near Montreuil, la Fayette, hoping 
that, at a diſtance from the capital, his influence 
would be leſs counteracted, ordered that the troops 
ſhould take an oath to reſpect the habitation of the 
king. It is probable, however, that this oath met 
ar ſome reſiſtance, as it was not generally taken; 
and to ſome of the battalions was not even mens 
tioned. 
La Fayette and his army arrived at Verſailles a 
little before midnight. The aſſembly had adjourned, 
but were ſummoned to return to their hall The 
mob, notwithſtanding the inceſſant rain, had never 
deſiſted from attacking the gardes-du-corps, The 
ſoldiers who came with la — manifeſted the 
moſt ſanguinary diſpoſitions, ſwearing that they 
would kill the queen, depoſe the king, and make 
the duke of Orleans regent, for he would give them 
bread. La Fayette waited on the Ing, with whom 
he had a.long conference; at the end of ' which he 
came out, apparently well ſatisfied, and told ſeveral 
of the gardes-du-corps that every thing was ſettled ; 
that the gi-devant gardes Frangaiſes were to take 
their place, and they were to aſſume the na- 
tional cockade on the morrow. The gardes Fran- 
gaiſes, in fact, immediately took poſſeſſion of all the 
poſts of the palace, and drew up in the Cour des 
Miniſtres. At the time la Fayette left the king, he 
told him that theſe arrangements being made, every 
thing would remain quiet ; he added, that to con- 
vince the army from Paris that no ſuſpicion was en» 
tertained of their conduct, the gardes-du-corps ſhould 
retire, and every one in the palace go peaceably to 
reſt : he ſolemnly engaged that he had taken ſuch 
meaſures as would effectually preſerve the public, 
peace. From the palace, la Fayette went to the 
national aſſembly, where he adviſed the preſident to 
adjourn the ſitting, repeating the aſſurances he had 
made 
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made to the king. Mounier believed him; and the 
aſſembly adjourned. The reſt of the ſoldiery, not 
immediately employed in the pon of the pa- 


lace, diſperſed themſelves in the coffee-houſes, the 
public buildings, or wherever they could obtain reſt 
and ſhelter. The general having been his rounds, 
and ſeen all things quiet, retired alſo to reſt. 
It is not poflible to paſs over theſe acts of la 
Fayette without animadverfion. That he ſhould 
leave the royal family at night, under the protection 
of thoſe ſoldiers who had ſhewn ſo ſtrong a propen- 
ſity to mutiny in the morning, is ſurpriſing; but 
this may, in ſome. meaſure, be accounted for by 
allowing for his vanity, ſuggeſting that his perſonal 
influence had overcome their evil diſpoſitions, and 
the confidence he placed in the renewed oath of 
loyalty which he induced them to take as ſoon as 
they entered Verſailles. His adviſing the adjourn- 
ment of the aſſembly was a great error, as it afforded 
the conſpirators, in the intereſt of Orleans, an op- 
rtunity of re-arranging their plans of ſedition, 
d providing for the execution of them. But 
what defence can be made for him, the general of 
ſuch an army, retiring — to reſt on ſuch 2 
night! No appearance of tranquillity; no faith in 
oaths is ſufficient to apologiſe or even account for 
it —The reaſons of his conduct are thus given : 
The conſpirators had diſperſed themſelves, imme- 
dately after the =_ of the aſſembly, ſome m_ 
the ſoldiers and people, whom they inflamed by the 
moſt atrocious untruths againſt the royal family. 
Some went to the coffee-houſes, whither the na- 
tional guard had retired, and performed the ſame 
talk, — them well with liquor. A third party 


formed a council with the duke, where it was 
- agreed to murder the king and queen, la Fayette, 
and d'Eſtaing, commandant of the national guard 
at Verſailles. This arrangement was communicated 
to thoſe who were to put it in execution; m__ 
| theſe 


theſe were many in number, and ſome of them 
intoxicated, la Fayette heard it mentioned as he 
was going his rounds. Senfible that in ſuch a criſis 
he could do nothing to prevent the cataſtrophe in- 
' tended, he went to the hotel of the prince de Poix, 
and pretended to retire to fleep. 

Whatever errors or crimes may be imputed to la 
Fayette, it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe him guilty of a 
weakneſs ſo inexcuſable as that of abandoning his 
duty merely to andulge a momentary ſelf-gratifica- 
tion, He would not, for that, have encountered 
the laconic but expreſſive reproach of the king; 
« Sir, in your place I would not have ſlept;“ nor 
incurred nick-name of General Morpheus *. 
It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that la Fayette could 
ſleep during the confuſion which prevailed through- 
out Verſailles; or that he ſhould wake and exert 
himſelf at a moment ſo critical as he did. While 
the uproar in the palace was at the higheſt, and the 
ſlaughter of the gardes-du-corps was proceeding, he 
was in bed ; but when the heroic behaviour of the 
gardes-du-corps had made ſo favourable an impreſſion 
on the ci-devant gardes Frangaiſes as to incline them 
to mercy, then, at eleven o'clock, la Fayette ap- 

ed on his white charger, aſſiſted in reſcuing the 
intended victims, and reſtoring order. Yet he 
could not prevent the inſults which the king ſuſtained 
from the mob during his journey to Paris ; or the 
diſgraceful ſpectacle of the heads of two gardes-du- 
corps carried on pikes, which formed part of the 


r Pags, vol. i. p. 257. 483. The obſervation of the princeſs 
Elizabeth. on the ſame ſubject was no leſs pointed. La Fayette la- 
mented the departure of tbe king's aunts, and when the princets juſti- 
fied them by alleging that there was no other way of inluring their 
22 la Fayette id, I would have been reſponſible for them," 
„Perhaps fo,” replied the princeſs, “but who would have been re- 
* ſponſible for you; who knows hut you might have had , fey fr.” 
Dernier's Regicides, 
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proceſſion, and during two days diſgraced the 


capital*. | | | 

La Fayette, though inveſted with the important 
command of the national guard, now found the 
Orleans“ party much ſuperior to him in influence, 
He poſſeſſed ſo little energy of character, that he 
dared not riſk a conteſt with the duke, but enter. 
tained thoughts of terrifying or bribing him. He 
was, however, prevailed on not to attempt either of 
theſe meaſures; but, by a direct application, to 


«compel his rival to quit the country. This he 


LaFay- 
etre's in- 
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Martial 
law, 
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ol govern- 
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ſpeedily effected. 
The advantage thus acquired, the cuſtody of the 
king's perſon, the command of the militia, together 


with his influence in the army and in the provinces, 


rendered la Fayette ſovereign of Paris, and enabled 
him to diſpoſe of the aſſembly as he thought proper. 
He ſtrengthened his power by obtaining from the le- 
giſlature a decree eſtabliſhing a martial law, in ſome 


.meaſure ſimilar to the Riot Act in England. The 


ſignal under which the troops were to act in repelling 
ſedition, was the diſplay of a red flag. La Fayette, 
as ſoon as the decree was paſſed, made haſte to ex- 
hibit a red flag at the windows of the Hotel de Ville, 
with the oſtentatious delight of a child who has ob- 
tained a new toy *, 

Although armed with powers ſo extenſive, la 
Fayette was not capable of forming projects of pro- 
portionate magnitude, or of giving ſuch a bias to 
the revolution as would have rendered it uſeful to 
the people, without detriment to the exiſting go- 
vernment. His favourite plan was the eſtabliſhment 


* See THE KING, &c. ORLEANS. Hiſtories, Anecdotes du Regne 
de Louis XVI. vol. vi. p. 424. 432. Moore's View, vol. i. p. 442 
vol. ii. p. 15 to 21. Conjuration de d*Orleans, vol. ti. p. 195 w 
235+. 263. 271, 278. | | 

t Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 114, See ORLEANS. 

* Bovillie's Memoirs, p. 98. 

z Hiſtories, Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. ii. p. 339+ 343 o 
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of a democratical monarchy, with two houſes of 
legiſlature ; but his notions were ſo confuſed and 
indeterminate, that many perſons conſidered him a 
decided republican, and expreſſed ſurpriſe when 
he afterwards declared his attachment to royalty “. 
This opinion was rendered more probable by his 
brutal treatment of the king and queen, and by his 
unceaſing perſecution of the royaliſts, while, from 
want of vigour or want of diſcernment, he uſed no 
exertions againſt his more formidable opponents, 
the Jacobins; but, on the contrary, uſed every 
effort to ſuppreſs the clubs which were formed to 
counteract the influence of that ſociety *. La Fay- 4th Feb. 
ette was one of the moſt ſtrenuous promoters of 79% 
the king's viſit to the aſſembly, when he made that 
imprudent declaration of his deſire to promote the 
revolution, which diſconcerted all the views of his . 
faithful adherents . 
During the abſence of Orleans, la Fayette made His weak« 
ſo little uſe of the advantages with which he was neſß. 
inveſted by his ſituation, that no meritorious or con- 
ſpicuous action ſtands recorded, except his exertions 
to aſſiſt Bailly in ſupplying the capital with bread, 
and his efforts to introduce diſcipline and order 
among the national guards. In this point he was 
actuated rather by ambitious than by patriotic mo- 
tives, as he affected to attach the ſoldiers under him 
to his own perſon, and for that reaſon preferred the 
Bourgeoiſie to the regular military *. OD 
But if la Fayette had ever digeſted a ſerious pro- His con- 
je& either of private ambition or public utility, it dase 
was fruſtrated by his own levity and inconſiderate- Orleans. 
neſs, He knew and appreciated the ſuperior in- 


1 Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 127. Briſſot 3 ſes Commettane, p. 173. 
Louvet's Narrative, p. 6. Appel à l'Impartiale Poſterite, vol. ii, 


39. 
2 Bouille's Memoirs, p. 232, Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. p. 8. 
d See THE KinG, &c. Arthur Young's Travels, p. 275. 
Arthur Young's Travels, p. 272. 
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of Riguetti, or Arrigbette which had belonged to his anceſtors, 
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fluence of Orleans, and had even exceeded the 
bounds which his own heſitative prudence preſcribed 


-in enforcing his departure from France, yet, in con- 


junction with Bailly, he invented that abſurd feſtival 
which afforded the duke an opportunity of return. 
ing to Paris, When la Fayette was appriſed of the 
duke's intention, he acted in a manner which dif. 
played want of judgment and energy. He ſent one 
of his own aides-de-camp, named Boinville, to Lon- 
don, with a commiſſion to engage the French am- 
baſſador to inſiſt that Orleans ſhould not return to 
France. The duke had fagacity enough to diſcern 
the advantage he might derive from this imprudent 
meaſure ; and having prevailed on the ambaſſador 
and Boinville to commit their requiſition to writing, 
and ſign it, made immediate application to the al: 
ſembly to ſanction his return ®. La Fayette did not 
oppoſe the motion, but entered into a brief and un- 
ſatisfactory explanation of the reaſons which in- 
duced him to enforce the duke's abſence, reaſons 
which, he faid, ſtill exiſted, though he entertained 
no apprehenſions for the public ſafety . 

While the ceremony was in preparation, la Fay- 
ette ſet an example of violence and puerility highly 
indecorous and diſgraceful, He was a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the abolition of nobility, and the ſup- 
preſſion of all titles and diſtinQtions * He ſanc- 
tioned all the outrages committed by the mob, who 
broke into the monaſteries and convents, and com- 
pelled the monks and nuns to abandon the retreats 
in which they had ſworn to ſeclude themſelves, in 


© Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iti. p. 81. See ORLEANS. | 
4 Debates, Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 55. Impartisl 

Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 353- Moore's View, vol, ii. p. 155. 

+ © Ste Debates. Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 347+ Hiſlorical Sketch, 
p. 283, It is a remarkable fact that none of the advocates for the 
abolition of titles abandoned their own a de terre to 1eſume ther 
family appellatire. La Fayette never called hiwſelf Motier. Condorcet 

K on himſelf the name Caritat, nor did Mirabeau aſſume that 
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order to work in the Champ de Mars. He was a 
tranquil ſpectator, or rather active promoter, of 
the licentious proceedings of the populace; and 
joined them in the famous ſong, Ca Ira, where 
he was moſt ridiculouſly flattered, and where all 
ariſtocrats were ſentenced à la lanterne. One of 
la Fayette's views in promoting the confedera- 
tion was probably the hope that he ſhould be en- 
abled by intriguing among the fd2r#s to increaſe 
his popularity in he provinces: but in this he was 
totally miſtaken ; they came to Paris replete with 
loyalty, and nothing could induce them to ſwerve 
from thoſe ſentiments. 

On the day of the ceremony, la Fayette was pro 
tempore high conſtable of all the armed men in the 
kingdom. His popularity was at its greateſt 
height; Vive la Fayette reſounded from every 
tongue ; and his picture was placed near the 
ſtatue of Henry IV. the idol of the people“. 

From that day however his popularity was 
doomed to decline. Orleans, immediately on his 
return, commenced an active and powerful attack ; 
and the Lameths, deſirous to make la Fayette reſign 
the command of the national guard, united them- 
ſelves with the Jacobins, and became his ſtrenuous 
oppoſers . 

Under theſe circumſtances la Fayette diſplayed 
neither vigour of mind or extenſive reſources. 


He affected to oppoſe his own popularity to the 


f See Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. p. 67. An inſtance of his 
culpable acquieſcence with the mob is thus related by Montjoye : 
remember, one evening, all the butchers* boys, with their ſhirt 
* ſleeves tucked up, and their arms ſtained with blood, entered the 
Champ de Mars, One of them carried on a long ſtick, a ſcroll with 
* theſe words, written in large characters, Here are the butchers" boys ; 
* tremble ariflecrats! At ſight ot this ſcroll, la Fayette, infliead of com- 
© pelling theſe blood-thirſty people to retize, ſmiled, applauded, and 
1 — the ſong Ca Ira.” Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol. iii. 
p. 68. 

b Mooe's View, vol. ii. p. 164. 

h Miſs Williams's Letters in 1790, See BAILLY, 

| Bouille's Memoirs, p. 174. 236. 246, 
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efforts of his adverſaries; and, in order to increaſe 
it, behaved to the royal family with the moſt wan. 
ton brutality, aſſuming, with the office, the manners 
of a jailor. Yet he was ſo mean and ſo treacherous 
as to draw from the civil liſt large ſums, under pre. 
tence of procuring the king ſome partiſans, inſtead 
of which, he diſtributed the money among the pub- 
lic writers, rather with a view of -engaging them to 
ſupport his own cauſe than that of his ſovereign *, 
If as a ſoldier, a nobleman, and a ſubject, he can 
ſtand excuſed for his total want of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the king; yet as a politician, or leader 
of a party, he muſt be for ever contemptible for his 
extreme weakneſs in not raiſing up or maintaining 
a counteracting power ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt 
the Orleans' faction, which was decidedly adverſa- 
rious to himſelf. | 

The firſt public trial of ſtrength between Orleans 
and la Fayette was on the day when Santerre, at 
the head of a Pariſian mob, went to deſtroy the 
caſtle of Vincennes. The leaders of faction had 
excited dreadful alarms, as well reſpecting the ſtate 
of Paris, as the ſituation of the royal family, whom 
they deſcribed as being expoſed to imminent dan- 

r. Santerre, at the head of a numerous rabble 


ge 
collected from the fauxbourgs, repaired to the caſtle 


of Vincennes, which they began to demoliſh, under 

retence that it was intended as a new Baſtille. La 

ayette, at the head of the national guard, pro- 
ceeded to diſperſe the rioters; which, after ſome 
difficulty and oppoſition, he accompliſhed. While 
la Fayette was employed on this expedition, another 
mob was collected, who ran to the Tuilleries, utter- 
ing violent threats againſt the royal family. Four 
hundred gentlemen, armed with piſtols and ſwords, 
aſſembled in the palace, and determined to preveut 
a renewal of the ſcenes of the 5th and 6th of Oc- 


* Pouillé's Memoirs, p. 2 50. 256. 
tober, 
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tober, at the riſk of their lives. The populace ex- 
claimed that a band of traitors was concealed, who 
intended to maſſacre the people; and they perſe- 
vered in their clamours and threats, till ſome offi 
cers of the national guard, and even the king him- 
ſelf, entreated them to lay down the arms which 
an ill-judging zeal had induced them to aſſume. 
When they were performing this act of ſubmiſſion, 
they were expoſed to innumerable inſults from the 
national guard, who brutally thruſt them down 
ſtairs, and delivered them to the mob, who loaded 
them with injuries and inſults. La Fayette, return» 
ing from Vincennes, proud of his conqueſt over 
Santerre, heard the rabble reviling theſe unfortunate 
men, and ſaw them treated with every indignity, 
not only without interfering in their favour, but he 
encouraged the proceedings by an apparent gaiety, 
and by ſinging ga ira. When he entered the pa- 
lace, and ſaw the arms which the royaliſts had re- 
ſigned, he ſwore with great violence that ſuch an 
event ſhould not again occur. A perſon who was 
preſent remonſtrated, that theſe brave men, conſi- 
dering the king's life in danger, had determined to 
make a rampart of their bodies around his perſon. 
* What!” exclaimed la Fayette, the king in dan- 
ger in the midſt of the national guard! A con- 
e ſtitutional king can only be defended by the fol. 
* diers of liberty.“ It is probable that, beſides 
his antipathy to the royaliſts, la Fayette was influ- 
enced on this occaſion by the fear of exaſperating 
the populace ; and was deſirous, by countenancing 
diſorder, encouragin inſurrection, and flattering 
the mob, to repair the injury his popularity might 
have ſuſtained from his conduct at Vincennes. If 
ſuch were his motives, he diſplayed a baſe and dif. 
honeſt mind ; but if he was weak enough to think 


| Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 240. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii, 
Þ» 215. Anecdutes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol. vi. p. 468. 
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the king ſafe under the protection of a body of 
national guards whom he himſelf could not con- 
trol, he muſt have been deſtitute of even a com- 
mon ſhare of ſagacity. 

A ſhort time after this tranſaction, la Fayette had 
another proof of the little reliance which could be 
placed on the loyalty or affection of the national 
guard. Actuated by ſhame, repugnance, or ſome 
other motive, he had perſuaded the king to go to 
St. Cloud; when the royal family were ſeated in 
their carriages, the mob would not permit them to 
proceed; and la Fayette, having in vain endea- 
voured to influence the national guard to reſtrain 
the licentiouſneſs of the rabble, was obliged to ſub- 
mit to the diſgrace of being ſcorned and diſobeyed 
by his own ſoldiers”. The conduct of the mob 
was applauded in the journals and in patriotic pub- 
lications, and la Fayette mentioned with cenſure 
and contempt”. He felt ſo much indignation at 
this unexpected deſertion of his ſoldiers, that he 
gave in his reſignation. The Orleans“ faction were 
not prepared to take advantage of this meaſure, but 
permitted the national guard to follow the impulſe 
of their own feelings, or the ſuggeſtions of la Fay- 
ette's friends. All the battalions afſembled, and 
appointed deputations to the general, to exprels 
ſorrow for their conduct, and promiſe obedience in 
future. Theſe deputations filled his hotel, and 
crowded the ſtreet where he reſided. The muni- 
cipality and the department alio joined in entreat- 
ing him to reſume the command. La Fayette ex- 
preſſed a proper ſenſe of the honor, but declined 
giving his anſwer till the next day. At ten o'clock 
he went to the hall of the commune, where he was 
met by the council-general, and by deputies from 


m See Memoirs of THE KIR, &c, 
» See Moore's View, vol, ji. p. 243- Anecdotes du Kegne de 
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all the battalions. He made a ſpeech, diſtinguiſhed 
for a diſplay of ſelf-denial, and for the earneſtneſs 
with which he recommended ſubordination, but 
concluded by declining the command. The follow- 
ing day the battalions aſſembled, and made a decla- 
ration — . — of their ſubmiſſion to the law and 


zeal for the conſtitution, and of their reſolution to 
was: the commander in chief ; but no mention was 


made of la Fayette. Whether this mode of con- 


duct had been previouſly concerted, to afford the 
eral an unexceptionable opportunity of retract- 
ing his reſignation, or whether his friends, now be- 


come apprehenſive that the ſolicitude of the na- 


tional guard was nearly exhauſted, is not certain. 
Bailly however made haſte to authenticate this de- 
claration, and procured a deputation of eight mem- 
bers of the commune, whom he accompanied in per- 
ſon, to wait on the general, and perſuade him that 
his refuſal to reſume the command would endanger 
the ſtate, and that the greateſt proof of patriotiſm 
he could give would be to waive the reſolution he 
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had formed. Thus importuned, la Fayette at length Reſumes 


yielded. He inſiſted that the national guard ſhould ** 


go in a body to the king, renew their oath of alle- 
glance, and profeſs ſorrow for what had paſſed. 
Theſe empty declarations were made with great 
pomp and affectation; but the general adopted no 
meaſure to alleviate the king's captivity, or to pro- 
cure for him the indulgence of viſiting St. Cloud. 
La Fayette's conduct was influenced by ſelfiſh views 
of perſonal aggrandizement, without the ſmalleſt 
regard for the welfare of the royal family. He 
afterwards ventured to break the company of na- 
tional guards which had refuſed to obey his com- 
mand; but they were all, except fourteen, received 
Into a new-formed company raiſed in its ſtead ; and 
a new conſtitutional oath was, by his direction, ad- 
miniſtered to all the national guards. The fourteen 
men who had been diſmiſſed were repreſented — 
| - 4 
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the Orleaniſts as martyrs in the cauſe of liberty, ex- 
tolled by the Jacobins, and feaſted by- the Corde. 
| Hers, while la Fayette was execrated and threatened 
in both ſocieties : his new oath was decried as un- 
conſtitutional and illegal, and declared void. Du- 
bois de Crance wrote a pamphlet on the occaſion, 
in which he aſſerted that the national guard owed 
only a reaſonable and limited obedience to their 
general, and that to expel any of them for refuſing 
to take the oath required, was an arbitrary and de- 

* ſpotic proceeding *. 8 
Conduct The conduct of la Fayette with reſpect to the 
reſpecling king's flight has given riſe to much conjecture, and 
— has been repreſented in various lights. Some au- 
amined. thors have aſſerted, and it was for a time confi- 
dently believed, that the royal family had imparted 
their intention to la Fayette; that he connived at 
their eſcape, and afterwards betrayed, arreſted, and 
impriſoned them. Others ſay that he was not en- 
truſted with their deſign, but penetrated it by other 
means, and after permitting them to enjoy for a 
moment the illuſion of liberty, cauſed them to be 
purſued and retaken, in order to enhance his own 
ſagacity, and to acquire an additional claim on the 
public regard. I have, from the facts preſented 
in the various narratives of this event, adopted the 
latter opinion; and ſhall avoid diſcuſſing the ab- 
ſtract queſtion, by relating thoſe facts, and occa- 
fionally ſhewing their application. But although 
I have formed my judgment from theſe impreſ- 
ſions, I am far from conſidering the reſult of my 
examination as abſolutely certain: on all ſuch occa- 
ſions, the mind is left to chooſe among a variety of 
conjectural deductions, and the moſt ſpecious pro- 
babilities may lead to an erroneous concluſion. 


© See Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 407, Moore's View, vol. ii, 
P- 290. 298, Mercure Frangois, No. du 7 Mai 1791. 
Ser Playfair's Hiftory of Jacobiniſin, p. 315, and the various au- 
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The ill uſage the = had ſuſtained, and which was: 
daily increaſing, had induced him to reſolve on 
the meaſure of retiring with his family to a fortified 
frontier town. This plan was arranged with the 
marquis de Bouille, by means of confidential meſ- 
ſengers, and letters written in cypher %. That la 
Fayette was never entruſted with this important ſe. 
cret, appears obvious from the queen's declaration 
on her trial, and from Bailly's addreſs to his fel- 
low-citizens, in which he poſitively denies that any 
ſuch communication had been made. It alſo ap- 
pears from a private paper preſerved by Dr. Moore, 
that the king, while the arrangements were makin 

for his flight, had been expreſsly and forcibly 
cautioned not to truſt la Fayette, and the king was 
too timid and cautious to flight ſuch an admo- 
nition', His cruelty towards the royal family had 
ſo diſguſted the king, that he even withdrew yu 
part of the money he had been uſed to allow from 
the civil liſt, and with which la Fayette had bribed 
the journaliſts *, Yet there is reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that la Fayette was by ſome means apprized of the 
king's deſign, and appeared to connive at it from 
motives of baſe artifice alone. He wrote a letter to 
Bouille, in which he plainly indicated a ſuſpicion 
amounting almoſt to a certain knowledge of the 
project, and at the ſame time a rooted hatred for the 
royaliſts, accompanied with a total diſregard of the 
Orleans“ faction, which proved his ſelf-ſufficiency no 
leſs than want of foreſight *. The means by which 
he obtained his knowledge are differently deſcribed. 
On one hand it is ſaid, that it was diſcloſed to him by 
one of the female attendants in the palace, who was 


See Bouillé's Memoirs, paſſim. | 

t See Jordan's Political State of Europe, vol. v. p. 154. Hebert in 
kis evidence attempted to prove the contrary, bur little credit cau be 
given to the aſſertions of ſo worthleſs a wretch. P. 162. 

s See APPEND]1X, No. IV. 

© dee Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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devoted to his intereſt, and who ſerved him ſo faith. 
fully that he was even furniſhed with a pattern of 
the gown intended to be worn by the queen on the 
occaſion”, This account is not improbable, con- 
fidering that the king and queen were conſtantly 
ſurrounded with ſpies, who obſerved their conduct 
with the moſt pertinacious vigilance. Or la Fayette 
might have learned the ſecret either from the con- 
fidence or indiſcretion of Mirabeau, with whom he 
had an interview a ſhort time before his death. Mi- 
rabeau had been bought over to the king's intereſt, 
and perhaps wiſhed to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the 
efforts of Orleans by an alliance with la Fayette, 


which would have been truly beneficial to both king 


and conſtitution *. 

The rumour of the king's projected eſcape was ſo 
general, and obtained fo much credit, that la Fayette 
could not pretend ignorance ; on the contrary, at 
the repreſentation -of Gouvion, he doubled the 
guard; and took ſuch other precautions as he judged 
neceſſary to fruſtrate the plan. This meaſure was 
leſs ſolid than ſpecious ; for if he had determined 
to permit the king's eſcape, it muſt alſo be con- 
cluded that he knew the exact road he intended to 
take; that he had decided the preciſe place where 
he ſhould be arrefted ; and had even corrupted the 
troops placed by Bouill to protect the royal travellers, 
La Fayette, in doubling the guard, and at the ſame 
time entruſting the command to Gouvion, his in- 
timate and confidential friend, only inſured the 
ſucceſs of his own projects. On the night of the 
king's departure, the general had an interview with 
the royal family; he diſſembled his ſuſpicions ; but 
after his departure, the princeſs Elizabeth ſaid to 
her auguſt relatives, We are certainly betrayed ; 
la Fayette at his departure looked and ſmiled in 


Y See Conjuration de d'Orleans, v 1}, iii. p. 123. 
2 Bouillé's Memoirs, p. 297. 
* Impartial Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 417 
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« ſuch a manner as convinces me he knows all.” 
The hint was not attended to“. | 

At one o'clock in the morning, la Fayette went 
to the reſidence of the mayor to report on the 
ſtate of the caſtle, reſpecting which the moſt anxi- 
ous alarms had been entertained. He ſaid that all 
the grates had been carefully ſhut ; that he him- 
ſelf had renewed the watch-word at every gate; and 
that it was impoſſible even for a mouſe to eſcape *. 
In this he diſplayed the moſt conſummate treachery. 
The royal family had left the Tuilleries at a quarter 
before twelve o'clock ©. In their way to the car- 
riages they ſaw la Fayette paſs them twice ©; it is 
not eaſy to _— that, with the alarm on his 
mind which muſt have been communicated by the 
fears of the municipality, the general could have 
ſeen, without emotion and inquiry, a party ſo nu- 
merous, croſſing the Carouzel, and getting into 
two carriages ſo near the palace. Nor is it ealy to 
believe that a double guard, ſtationed for an expreſs 
purpoſe, could have been ſo remiſs in their vigilance 
as to have permitted their eſcape without expreſs 
inſtructions. 

The progreſs of the royal family through ſeveral 
places where the king was known, mult excite ſame 
ſurpriſe ; but the conduct of the guards ſtationed 
by Bouillé to intercept all couriers from Paris, is 
entirely unaccountable, except on the ground of 
treachery. Various accidents had delayed the 
king's departure; and the breaking of his harneſs 
had impeded his progreſs, which occaſioned a delay 
of ſome hours, upon which one of the ſtations aban- 


b Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 121. 

© See Bailly's Addreſs to his Fellow-citizens, APPENDIX, No. IV. 

4 See Trial of the Queen in Jordan's Political State of Europe. 
Proces des Bourbons, vol. iii. p. 33. 47. | 

* Bou.lle's Memoirs, p. 349. 

f Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iti, p. 122. 
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doned their poſts, and ſpread the report that the 
king was not to be expected ö. 
When the king's eſcape was diſcovered, rage and 
conſternation prevailed in Paris. La Fayette aſſumed 
a mode of conduct ſo deciſive and ſo repugnant to 
his general character, as to confirm the probability 
that he knew preciſely what would be the event of 
the king's project. He entered the hall of the 
aſſembly in his uniform, though contrary to the 
rule of the legiſlature, and though Camus made 
ſome oppoſition to the innovation ; he gave a brief 
account of the tranſaction, and offered to be per- 
Fonally reſponſible for the conduct of Gouvion. 
He then mounted his white charger and pranced 
through the ſtreets, ſmiling, and aſſuring the people 
that the king would ſoon return“. The aflzmbly 
decreed that meſſengers ſhould be ſent to all the 
departments to prevent the royal family from leaving 
the kingdom; but it is remarked that only one 
courier departed ; that he was accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp of la Fayette, and that they followed 
the exact road taken by the king. | 

The circumſtances which occaſioned and attended 
the king's arreſt are alſo calculated to induce ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of treachery. That Drouet ſhould recog · 
nize the king by his reſemblance to the effigy on an 
aſſignat of fifty livres, is extremely improbable; 
eſpecially as he ſtated, that he only ſaw the king 
leaning back in the carriage“; and the account is 
rendered ſtill more ſuſpicious from a different ſtate- 
ment having been made by Muguet, as orator of the 
ſeven committees afterwards appointed, he ſaid. that 
Drouet had recognized the perſon of the queen. It 


" E See Memoirs of THE Kinc, &c. 
d Debates. Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 128. 
1 Pages, vol. i. p. 482. Conjuration de d'Orleans, ubi ſupra, 
* See Drouet's Statement to the Aſſembly, 24th June 1791. 
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muſt create great ſurpriſe, and can hardly be attributed 
to unpremeditated contingency, that in an inſtant 
after the king's arrival at Varennes, at the ſimple 
motion of the poſt-maſter of another town, the 
ſtrongeſt meaſures ſhould be adopted for detaining 
the fugitives; that the tocſin ſhould be rung for ten 
leagues round; that legions of armed peaſantry 
ſhould immediately flock in; that every reſiſtance on 
the part of Bouille ſhould be anticipated or fruſ- 
trated; and that the inhabitants and national guard 
of Varennes ſhould, in an inſtant, reſolve to obey 
the poſt-maſter Drouet, in preference to.the king in 

on. From ſo many concurrent circumſtances, 
12 been led to conclude that la Fayette was ap. 


prized of the king's intention, and had previouſly 


concerted all neceſſary meaſures for fruſtrating it; 
his character is undoubtedly cleared from the im- 
putation of a breach of truſt; but he ſtands conſpi- 
cuouſly guilty of the baſeſt and moſt flagrant dupli- 
1 * treachery. 

en the news of the king's capture arrived, la 
Fayette diſpatched a detachment of national guar 
to meet and eſcort him. On the monarch's arrival 
in Paris, he added to the horrors and humiliations 
already prepared for him, by forbidding the people 
to take off their hats; and even inſtructing parties 
of the populace to vociterate inſulting exclamations “. 
As a reward for his exertions, he was again en- 
truſted with the cuſtody of the royal family“, and 
rendered himſelf worthy of the truſt by an unex- 
ampled harſhneſs and brutality of behaviour“; he 
even carried his vigilance and miſtruſt to ſo ridicu- 
lous an exceſs as to place guards on the roof of the 


palace “. 


Treatment 
of the 
royal ſa- 
mily on 
their re. 
turn, 


The exertions of the Orleans“ faction at this criſis, x7th July. 


and the avowed plan of a few individuals to form a 


m Conjuration de d' Orleans, vol, iii, p. 125, 126. 

a Moore's View, vol, ii. p. 369. 

„ Bouille's Memoirs; p. 440. See Debates, 1th July. 
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republican government, ſeem to have communicated 
apprehenſions to la Fayette which prior events had 
not been able to impart. He ſaw with pleaſure the 
ſchiſm among the Jacobins formed by Barnave, and 
did not heſitate to coaleſce with him and the La- 
meths to diſappoint the views of Orleans and the 
ſuppoſed republicans. The prudence and eloquence 
of Barnave turned the debate on the king's abdica- 
tion ; he was reſtored to the ſame ſhare of liberty he 
had enjoyed before his flight; and la Fayette tes 
that period exerted himſelf to obtain for the monarch 
every indulgence in his power !. 
Petition in But though la Fayette had changed his ſenti. 
AP ments, his * remained unaltered. He was 
18. . . . . 
{till devoid of energy and foreſight, vainly relying 
on his own powers to take advantage of circum- 
ſtances, and incapable of anticipating or fruſtrating 
the ſchemes of his enemies. The indignation of the 
Jacobins at the overthrow of their Pndeſt hopes 
occaſioned a tumultuous meeting in the Champ de 
Mars to ſign a petition to the legiſlature, which had 
for its principal object the dethronement of the 
king. The day began by the murder of an invalid 
and a hair-drefſer, who were found under the ſteps 
of the altar of Liberty, where the petition lay for 
ſignature. The municipality, alarmed at the ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition diſplayed by the mob, gave orders 
to la Fayette to march at the head of a ſufficient 
| number of national guards, and to exert all legal 
| means to diſperſe the populace and ſeize the aſſaſſins; 
they at the ſame time proclaimed martial law, and 
diſplayed the red flag at the Hotel de Ville. Before 
theſe meaſures were adopted, la Fayette, unwilling to 
riſk his popularity, had ſent eleven different meſſages 
to the inſurgents to diſperſe ; but the meſſengers 
had been treated with contempt and indignity, and 


q Hiſtories, Conjuration de d'Orleans, vol. iii. p. 139. 
r Hiſtories, Moore's View, vol. ii. p. 410. 
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the mob perſevered in their intention. When la 
Fayette arrived, the national guard were inſulted 
with ſhouts of 2 bas le drapeau J bat les 
et and were even pelted with ſtones . One 

man levelled a piece and fired at la Fayette himſelf; 
he was _ bee — im 1 though 

erouſly, permitted him to eſcape *. e pro- 
— directed by the law was then read by 
Bailly, which producing no effect, la Fayette ordered 
part of the national guard to fire over the heads of 
the mob. This moderation, inſtead of producing 
the intended effect, inflamed their courage by an 
expectation of impunity; they became more and 
more outrageous, till at length la Fayette was obliged, 
in his own defence, to order his ſoldiers to fire 
effectually. About twelve were killed, and fifty or 
ſixty wounded. The diſcomfited mob ran through 
the ſtreets, vainly endeavouring to exaſperate the 
citizens againſt the general; as they approached, 
the ſhops were ſhut, no one gave them countenance 
or encouragement, and .they were obliged to hide 
themſelves in their proper retreats, the fauxbourgs of 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau *. | | 

From this period, the overthrow of la Fayette's Decline of 
remaining popularity became eaſy. He had de- * Fay- 
monſtrated his want of energy and foreſight in ſo — 
many inſtances, that he was no longer nd by 
the party over whom he enjoyed a momentary 
triumph, Some of them, whom dread of proſecu- 
tion had induced to retire from the capital, ſpeedily 
returned, and reſumed their pperations with as much 
audacity as before. The conſtitution was reviſed, :3th Sept. 
and accepted by the king; and la Fayette, on the Con . 
fame day, moved a general amneſty, which ſhould viſe, 


, Conjuration de (Orleans, vol. iii. p · 141 
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put a ſtop to all proſecutions begun on account of 

the revolution; and a decree to aboliſh | the ne- 

oeſſiry of patyorts, and to permit free egreſs and 
[ 


regreſs: as well to natives as foreigners; both which 

and pro- were voted with ucclamations . The conſtitution 
lined. was ptoclaimed with ſtudied pomp, and every effort 
was ufec> to · conſtrain an appearance of public re- 

Peng but in vain. The cry of Vive la Fayette was 

es heard; but the gaiety of the people was 

without A and their me, without cor- 


i Fe) 


| ILaFay- I obedience to the new conſtitution, ha Fayette 


_ teſigned\the command of the national guard. He 
ents to0k leave of them in a very prudent letter, remind- 
ing them of their ſacred: duties, and adviſing them 
conſtantly to keop thoſe duties in view as a guide 
Candidate for their eonduR-*, Bailly having ſoon afterwards 
for mayor: refigned the office of mayor, la Fayette offered him- 
%* ſelf as a candidate to fiicceed him; but he was op- 
poſed by Petion, who, aided by the Jacobin influ- - 
nee,; found a certain triumph: the votes were, for 

| Petion 6728, for la Fayette 3126% 
Recomes a At the period when the Jacobins and Cordeliers 
Fevillaat fe - the moſt violent exertions againſt the 
5 615 Wi eths and Barnave, finding themſelves 
ela — Pro treated with their wonted reſpect, but on 
the contrary often inſulted, reſolved to retire from 
the Jacobins' and form a new club. This ſociety 
was conſtituted in every reſpect like the Jacobins ; 
and from its oecupying a vacant convent belonging 
to the Bernardine monks,” was called the club of 
eee Feuillant. La Fayette was an. early member of 
* 4 this club; nm ä 


7 Debates, mise Ms die. 
* Mercure Frangois, No. du 24 Septembre 1991. 
« Hiſtories, Conjuration de d'Orleuus, vol, ili. Po 151. Mereur 
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inſurrection in the Champ de Mars, to have 

ence to the new club, by diſſolving the ja · 
cobins. He neglected this meaſure, and the Jaco- 
bins, by means of riot, inſurrection, and tumult, 
ſilenced and diſperſed the Feuillans . It is pro- 
bable that la Fayette's attachment to this ſoctety 
combined with other cauſes in preventing his 'fuc- 
ceſs as candidate for the mayoralty. * 

After his failure in the election he retired to his 
eſtate in the country, either to hide his chagrin at 
the loſs of his popularity and influence, or to deviſe 
means and form a party by which he might be en- 
abled to regain them . N 

He was called from this retreat on the approach 
of hoſtilities, when the king was induced by the 
aſſembly to beſtow on him the command of the 
army of the centre. Before he departed for 
Metz, la Fayette attended at the bar and made a 
ſpeech, in which he aſſured the legiſlature of his 
eternal attachment, and of his determination to 
maintain the conſtitution. He was anſwered in a 
high ſtrain of compliment by the preſident, who 
concluded with theſe words :—* The French na- 
tion, who have ſworn to conquer and to live 
© free, will always, with confidence, preſent to 
e their foes and to tyrants, the conſtitution and la 
Fayette.“ — But la Fayette by his imprudence 
quickly deſtroyed any favourable hopes which might 
have ariſen from this momentary diſplay of reſpect. 
He appeared at the head of the Feuillans, who were 
daily becoming more unpopular ; he coaleſced with 
the Lameths, againſt whom he had been ſuppoſed 
to entertain an irreconcilable antipathy; went fre- 
quently to court, avowing a hearty intereſt in the 


© See Expoſition abr6gbe des Principes, &c. par Arthur Roger 
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cauſe of the king whom he had laboured to de- 
e; and he conſtantly appeared decorated with a 
red riband, although he had been one of the moſt 
ſtrenuous advocates for the abolition of every diſ- 
tinction of rank =. 
When la Fayette joined his army, he employed 
himſelf in reſtoring order and diſcipline, and. inſpir. 
ing the troops with an attachment to his perſon, 
in which he partly ſucceeded ®, Some time before 
the declaration of war, Narbonne the miniſter called 
him to Paris to conſult on the ſtate of the army. 
He availed himſelf of this opportunity to enter into 
ſome pitiful cabinet intrigues, in which he was made 
the tool of Narbonne, and derived neither honour 
nor advantage from his exertions . After Nar- 
bonne had been diſplaced, Dumouriez, his ſucceſſor, 
formed a plan of military operations for the cam- 
paign, in which la Fayette affected to acquieſce, 
2 the chief command. Dumouriez, 


too wiſe to grant this important ſtation to a man 


May. 
Military 
opera- 
tions. 


differing ſo widely in polities from himſelf, yet too 

rudent to incenſe him by an abrupt refuſal, with- 
held the command, and yet flattered la Fayette 
with hopes. He left Paris to rejoin the army with 
an appearance of content, but concealing a violent 
reſentment in his breaſt *, 

I ſhall not diſcuſs la Fayette's military operations, 
which at this period were not of great importance. 
Dumouriez accuſes him, and perhaps juſtly, of hav- 
ing converted Givet, which was Indicated by the 
plan of the campaign merely for a temporary camp, 
into a fixed poſition; and further aſſerts, that 


when by this error the army was reduced to want, 


8 Life of Dumovriez, vol. ii. p. 257- 

d Idem, p. 290. 

See Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. e. xvii, Impartial Hiſtory, 
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he to diſplay his diſcontent in complaints 
againſt the miniſtry *, 


The political conduct of la Fayette had now un- His 4efre 
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dergone a total change; and, from being the moſt 10 *ffit 


aſſiduous perſecutor, he was become the moſt 
zealous friend of the royal family. In this he was 
not actuated by any ſentiment of reſpe& towards 
the object of his former malignity, or by any emo- 
tion of regret for his paſt cruelty and violence; he 
was animated merely by a puerile regard for a con- 
ſtitution which he vainly conſidered as of his own 
formation, and which had been reviſed under his 
immediate auſpices and perſonal protection: he 
was, to uſe the phraſe of M. Lally Tollendal, pur- 
ſuing his romance". The king had too much judg- 
ment, and a mind too elevated, to beſtow unlimited 
confidence on a man of la Fayette's deſcription : 
he could not communicate with him amicably ; 
his ſituation was ſo deſperate that he was forced to 
accept of ſervices which he did not command : 
but the king felt the greateſt reluctance to meaſures 
which appeared violent, though they might be qua · 
lified by the appellation of vigorous ; and both he 
and the queen were unwilling to owe an important 
ſervice to a man whom they had ſo long and fo 
juſtly conſidered as their enemy“. 


In the political ferment which was excited du- Jealovſes 


CONncern- 


ring the tyranny of the Jacobin adminiſtration, la 
Fayette was the obje&t of general ſuſpicion and 
diſtruſt, He had been alternately the friend and 
the opponent of every faction, and every claſs of 
men ſurveyed him with jealouſy, and aſſigned to 
his ambition a ſcope which was rather limited by 
their fears than by his own talents or views*. At 
length the audacious proceedings of the miniſtry, 


| Life of Dumovriez, p. 299 
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their virulent attacks on the perſon and prerogatives 
of the king, rouſed the general to 2 action, 


His letter and he made his attack on the Jacobins. From the 


camp at Maubeuge, where he was now entrenched, 
. he wrote his famous letter to the national aſſembly; 
which, though it contains many laudable ſentiments, 
is a monument of vanity, preſumption, and want 
of judgment. It begins with a violent attack on 
Dumouriez, who at that moment had turned out 
three of his Jacobin colleagues, but whoſe cauſe was 
rather advanced than injured by la Fayette's ani- 
madverſions. The Jacobin club is attacked with 
a- warmth proportioned to the magnitude of their 
crimes, and the turpitude of their political conduct. 
The club is repreſented as a diſtinct corporation 
“ jn the midſt of the French people, whoſe power 
it uſurps by ſubjugating their repreſentatives and 
„ mandataries. It is there, he continues, that, in 
public fittings, love of the laws is denominated 
* ariſtocracy; and their infraction, patriotiſm ;— 
“ there the aſſaſſins of Deſilles receive triumphs :— 
* the crimes of Jourdan find panegyriſts: — there 
„ alſo the recital of the aſſaſſination that ſtained the 
„ city of Metz excited infernal acclamations of 
joy. — Though theſe animadverſions are un- 
doubtedly juſt, they could hardly be attended with 
the deſired effect, proceeding from la Fayette, one 
of the original founders of the Jacobins, and a 
preacher of the ſacred duties of inſurrection. Had 
his letter been diſpaſlionately conſidered, it would 
have been conſtrued as the intemperate effuſion of 
diſappointed ambition; the rancorous invective of a 
man, who felt angry that others had outſtripped 
him in the race of diſloyalty. When he mentions 
himſelf, it is {till in the terms of ſelf-applauſe with 
which he ordinarily adverted to his revolutionary 
exploits; and if his letter is read with a reference 
to that paragraph, it will prove that his indignation 
is directed rather againſt the perſons than the = 
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eiples of the Jacobin rulers; *and by the oſtenta- 
tious manner in which he mentions the ſovereignt 
of the people, and his oum exertions in theit lt, 
it is plain that he was again ready to have aſſumed =» + 
the lead of a factious populace, and that his greatelt  _ 
ſource of complaint was their attachment to 
other leaders. He ſays, As for me, gentlemen, 
« who eſpouſed the American cauſe at the 
„ moment when its ambaſſadors declared to m 
that it was loſt ; who thenceforward devoted my+ 
6 ſelf to a perſevering defence of liberty, and the 
« ſovereignty of the people; who, on the utth of 
July 1789, on preſenting to my country a de- 
« claration of rights, dared to tell herr 4 nation  _ 
“ to be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe wills it — l come bus 
„now, full of confidence in the juſtice of our 
* cauſe, of contempt for the cowards who deſert 
it, and of indignation againſt the traitors who 
„ would fully it; I come to declare that the French 
« nation, if ſhe is not the moſt vile in the univerſe; 
« may, and ought to reſiſt the conſpiracy of kings 
« formed againſt her.“ 5 

With a copy of this letter la Fayette tranſmitted To the 
an epiſtle to Louis XVI. equally replete with vanity, “s 
and encouraging the king, in terms rather ſuper- 
cilious than reſpectful, to perſevere in maintainin 
his authority. | 

When la Fayette's letter was read in the aſſem- 18th June, 
bly, it was greatly applauded by the majority, and *' * 
by the tribunes? ; it did not however eſcape ſevere aſſembiy p 
cenſures from thoſe whoſe power and influence it 
attacked, whoſe views and intrigues it unveiled. 
Vergniaud obſerved, that the remonſtrances of a pe- 
neral at the head of an army looked like an attempt 
to overawe the legiſlature ; and in fact this obſer- 
vation might fairly be deduced from ſome expref- 
ſions in the letter. Guadet ſaid, that Cromwell 
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have uſed the ſame ſtyle in writing to the 
parliament of Great Britain, when the liberties of 


England had been deſtroyed “. 
If theſe arguments were attended with little effe& 


in the national aſſembly, the animadverſions made 


in the Jacobin club produced the moſt violent en. 
thuſiaſm. All the popular orators of that execrable 
ſociety, particularly Robeſpierre, Danton, Camille 
Deſmoulins, and Collot d'Herbois, uttered violent 
philippics againſt the general, and extended their 
rancour to Dumouriez, to the miniſters, and to the 


king. 

| The effect of this imprudent letter was to weaken 
the royal cauſe, and to afford a pretence for impu- 
tations the moſt unjuſt and inconſiſtent with the real 
character of the king. By involving Dumouriez, 
the Briſſotine faction, and the whole Jacobin club 
in one common accuſation, it fruſtrated. thoſe effects 
which might have been derived from the diſſenſions 
already prevailing between the Briſſotines and the 
incorruptibles, and laid the foundation of that ſullen 
coalition which took place between the parties, and 
enabled them to act in concert for the deſtruQtion 
of royalty. The firſt reſult of la Fayette's proceed- 
ing was the dreadful inſurrection in which the Ja- 


cobins tried their ſtrength againſt all the conſtituted 


authorities, and ſucceeded in making the king's pa- 
lace a ſcene of tumult and horror. 

The intelligence of this inſult inſpired la Fayette's 
army with the utmoſt indignation ; it is even ſaid 
that they propoſed ſigning an agreement of aſſo- 
ciation, to reſiſt the further encroachments of the 
Jacobins on the royal power, but were prevented by 


1 See the Letters and Debates on them, See alſo Pagts, vol. i. 
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the general. He reſolved however to go to Paris; 
but, with his uſual vanity and want of foreſight, in- 
ſtead of preparing a party to welcome his arrival 
and give importance to his exertions, or ſelecting a 
body of ſoldiers to accompany and ſecond his efforts, 
he left the army and arrived in Paris unattended 
and unexpected. There was, on the firſt view, 
ſome appearance of courage, ſome exhibition of a 
decided character in this conduct, which led the 
king to hope that la Fayette's arrival would benefit 
his affairs. The general's return occaſioned a 
tranſient flaſh of popularity, a momentary gleam of 
former affection in the people. He was waited on 
at his hotel by ſeveral battalions of the national 
guards, who entered warmly into his views, and 
even propoſed to cruſh the Jacobin club *. A tree 
of liberty, ornamented with gaxlands and cock» 
| ades, was planted before his door; and the poi 
ſardes greeted him with their cuſtomary accla- 
mations !. 

The general repaired to the national aſſembly, 
where he delivered a ſhort but energetic ſpeech, 
avowing his letter of the 16th, preſſing the topics 
contained in it, and requiring that the inſtigators of 
the tumult on the 2oth of June ſhould be broughe 
to condign puniſhment. At the cloſe of his ha- 
rangue he was invited to the honours of the fitting. 
The Jacobins were ſo entirely perſuaded that he 
came attended by a powerful party, or at leaſt that 
a conſiderable diviſion of his 'army was on the 
march to enforce his views, that their ſilence would 
have afforded him an eaſy triumph, but for the re- 
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collection and intrepidity of Gaudet. That deputy; 


ſeeing the imminent ruin of his faction, and con- 
ſcious that their exiſtence depended on a vigorous 
exertion, role, and with his accuſtomed eloquence 
commenced a ſevere philippic againſt the general for 
quitting his poſt without leave, and for attempting 
to terrify the legiſlature by preſenting remonſtrances 
from his army. Gaudet aſſerted that he well de- 
ſerved to have a decree of accuſation pronounced 
againſt him; but contented himſelf with moving, 
that it ſhould be inquired of the miniſter of war, 
whether he had given la Fayette permiſſion to quit 
the army under his command. In this criſis la 
Fayette diſplayed the littleneſs of his mind, and his 
incapacity to meet a ſudden exigency with propor- 
tionate reſources: inſtead of interrupting the firſt 
ſpeaker, and requeſting that the afſembly ſhould in- 
ſtantly take into conſideration the meſſage of the 
army, he fat (till, a quiet, unreſiſting, and unreply- 
ing auditor of the calumnies and invectives uttered 
againſt him. Gaudet's motion was negatived by a 
majority of five; but the tribunes were ſo com- 
pletely gained by the ſpirit of his attack, and ſo 
diſguſted with the puſillanimous conduct and con- 
temptible appearance of la Fayette, that every ſpeech 
of the Jacobin party was crowned with the loudeſt 
applauſes, and the general retired from the hall of 
the aſſembly, baffled and derided *. | 
La Fayette was now thoroughly ſenſible of his 
own imprudence, and ſought to repair it when too 
late. He endeavoured to regain by intrigue the 
vantage-ground which he had loſt through want of 
courage, and ran about Paris in queſt of advice to 
enable him to retra& the raſh ſtep he had taken, or 
maintain his credit in the capital and in the army 5 
0 


His friends foreſaw his ruin. His enemies, who 


2 Debates, Hiſtories, Bertrand's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 331+ et ſeg.· 
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lately expected to be cruſhed by his influence, nor 


finding their immunity ſecured, began a violent and 
clamorous attack on the general. They exerted 
their wonted activity, and their uſual means to make 
him odious with the populace; he was ſtigmatiſed 
as a ſecond Cromwell, and the mob burned him in 
effigy . The tribune of the Jacobin club thundered 
with declamations againſt him ©; and Dumouriea, 


who was known to be on ill terms with la Fayette, 


was invited to join in a plot for aſſaſſinating his 
rival, which was pointed out as the moſt effectual 
mode of re-eſtabliſhing his credit with the Jacobin 
club, whoſe favour he was then deſirous to regain, 
Dumouriez however declined the propoſal * _. 


b Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 1868. | mr 
© Among the molt remai kable ſpeeches me de on the occaſion is that 
« Collot d'Herbois, of which the following is an extract :“ I know 


« very well that Cæſar and Cromwell, made uſe of their armies to en- 


« {lave their countrics, and I certainly felt no inconſiderable ſurpriſe 
« at finding la Fayette put in compariſon with thoſe men, His pride 
* muſt be gratified by the parallel, but, as zn orator in the national 
« aſſembly — already obſerved, ſuch compariſons can never be ſuc- 
&« ceſsfolly ſupported. Virine, however ſimple and unaſſuming, may 
« acquire celebrity z but vice never can, unleſs combined with a 
% magnitude of genius which raiſes it to ſuch a height as to attract ad- 
4% miration and create aſtoniſhment. This was the characteriſtie of 
% Cromwell and Cæſar, and tyſtory has recorded their fame. That of 
* la Fayette will have but a noment+ry commemoration in the pages of 
% news-writers. Little cou tiers“ tricks, e@il-de-tauf intrigues, lo fa» 
4% miliar to the Noailies family, gave him diſtinction in the Americat 


« war, in preference to many other Frenchmen, who ſerved the cauſe _ 


better than himſelf ; and, in fact, chance, for the moment, attached 
* a kind of charm to the name of la Fayette, He has taken advantage 
* of it. Lou zie aſtoniſhed, gentlemen, that he has not, in comphiagee 
„ with the law, relinquiſhed it, and affumed the appellative, Motier 3 
© he acts prudently i if he gives up the none of la Fayette, be has nc 


* thing left.” See le Defenſcur de la Conltitution, par M. Robe 


ſpierre, p. 450. F. 

4 Tnis ſtory is told by Dumouyzez (ſee his Life, vol. ii. p. 411.) 3 
but though the baſis is ſtrictly conſonant with the violence and atrocity 
of the Jacobin character, Dumouriez in his narrative of the fact be. 
trays ſo much confuſion, and misſtates ſo many circumſtances, that a 
doubt ariſes whether the propoſal was ever made, or whether the ac- 
count of it is febricated by Dumouriez to palliate the infamy of his 
own conduct, and to divert the reader's attention from an examination 
mio his turpitude and treachery, Dumouricz ſtates, that this pro- 
= was made to him on the 17th or 18th of June, at which time la 

ayette was at Maubeuge, and that la Fayette had departed from Paris 
three days before the irruption into*the palace on the 20th of June, 
when-in fact he did not go to Paris till eight days after that event. 


Diſ- 


— — —— — — ———— 
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—— to Diſappointed, inſulted, and trembling for his own 

m ſafety, the hero of the two worlds fled from Paris 

to reſume the command of his army; having, by 

this diſplay of his temerity and weakneſs, added to 

the reſources as well as to the inſolence of his op- 

ponents. They eagerly availed themſelves of the 

advantage thus acquired, and the engines of Jacobin 

detraction were aſſiduouſſy employed againſt him. 

Exertions Every kind of rancorous and . ſcurrilous invective 

— was vented againſt him at the Jacobin club and in 

"2 the Jacobin papers; numerous petitions from the 

inhabitants of the metropolis, and from ſeveral of 

the departments, from the feder, and even from indi. 

viduals, were preſented to the aſſembly, requiring 

his puniſhment *; and at length Briflve, Gaudet, 

and the leaders of. the Gironde, brought forward 

their abſurd denunciation reſpecting the propoſal 

made by him to Luckner, a denunciation which 

afforded another proof of the mendacity of thoſe 

demagogues, but which did not diminiſh their po- 

1 or reſtore the affection of the people to 
Fayette. 

12 Fax- Io increaſe his influence, and acquire the unli- 

ag. con- mited confidence of his army, now became the ge- 

" neral's principal endeavour; and his ſuperionty 

both in talents and manners to Luckner facilitated 

his ſucceſs. The Jacobin writers have with equal 

reſumption and ignorance aſſerted, that la Fayette 

2 his country, and permitted the Auſtrians 

to penetrate the French territories, thinking with 

their aſſiſtance to cruſh the Jacobins, and obtain 

ſuch a conſtitution as the Engliſh *. This is ob- 

viouſly a calumny; and his conduct is better de- 

picted by the marquis de Bouille, who ſays; La 

Fayette, wha commanded on the Sambre, the 

« Meuſe, and the Moſelle, met with no check, it is 

« true, but obtained no ſucceſs; the conſequence 
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* of his great circumſpection both as a general and 
« a politician '.” La Fayette at this time was 
conſidered the only effectual protector of the royal 
family; and was willing to have uſed any exertion 
which his limited genius and the frigid circumſpec- 
tion of his character allowed, to have reſcued his 
ſovereign from the fate too obviouſly impending 
over him. There is little room to doubt that ſome 
ſuch plan was in agitation, and that la Fayette pro- 
poſed with the aſſiſtance of his army to give it 
effect; but what was the nature of the plan, or to 
whom it was confided, remains at preſent an inſcru- 
table myſtery. I ſhall give the account of external 
appearances in the words of Dumouriez, a co 

tent though prejudiced judge, who was then with 
the army. Whatever might be the aim of la 
Fayette and the faction attached to him, he 
« deemed it proper to change his command for 
« that of the army of the north, which brought 
« him nearer to Paris, and to baniſh Luckner to 
&« the centre. Theſe generals, like Cæſar and 
4 Pompey, conſidered themſelves the proprietors 
&* of their reſpective armies ; each believed himſelf 
greatly beloved by his own troops, and did not 
*« chooſe to relinquiſh them. However, the war 
„then appeared likely to become more briſk on 
* the frontier towards which Luckner was ſent ; 
„ for the Pruſſians were aſſembling in the province 
* of Luxembourg and the eleQorate of Treves. 
% One part of the Imperial army had at the fame 
« time crofſed through the Low Countries, under 
« the command of g Clairfait, in order to 
join them; and the emigrants flew thither in 
„ crowds along with the king's brothers. It was 
at a moment like this, when every man ought to 
* have remained at his poſt in order to defend 
* that part with which he had made himſelf ac- 


1 Bovill&'s Memoirs, p. 497. 
&* quainted, 


th Aug. 
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* quainted, with troops alſo accuſtomed to the 
« country, that the miniſter at war and the two 


generals concerted a moſt extraordinary and 


dangerous movement; this was no leſs than to 
ee tranſport Luckner's army to Metz, and that of 
t la Fayette to Valenciennes. In conſequence of 


this, both the frontiers were ſtripped during ſe- 


« veral days of their protection, the two armies 
„ were fatigued by a march of eighty leagues in 
*« tne month of July, and this was alſo ſo far re- 
5 markable, as it produced a re-union during two 
% days of all the troops and both the generals, at 
© an internal poſition, towards Capelle, within 
„ forty leagues of Paris. If it were the plan of 
cc this faction to march to Paris, it is at leaſt certain 
„ that Luckner had not been apprized of, and did 


' not conſent to it. But there was no manner 
of occaſion either for him. or his army, as on the 


receipt of an order from the king to march toward 
„Sedan, he would inſtantly have obeyed, and the 
& twenty thoufand men under la Fayette would 


have been ſufficient to have effected a revolution 
* mm 


Stimulated by revenge or apprehenſion, the Ja- 
cobins at length made their laſt grand effort to de- 
ſtroy la Fayette. jean de Brie produced the report 
on the generaPs conduct, and concluded by moving 
for a decree of accuſation againſt him. He was 
ſupported by Briſſot, who reinforced the arguments 
adduced with all the invective which his talent for 
falſehood, and his inveterate rancour could ſupply. 
La Fayette was defended by M. Vaublanc and 
other _—— The decree - — — 
negatived by a large majority. The galleries, du- 
— the whole debate, had ſhewn the moſt decided 


* Life of Dumourier, vol. iii. p. 28. Peltier's late Picture of 


Paris, vol. ii. p. 175. 
| Four hundred and {x againſt two hundred and twenty-four. 
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partiality to the accuſers of la Fayette. When his 
defenders were retiring from the' hall, they were 
ſurrounded by parties of the rabble, who inſulted, 
hooted, hiſſed, and even pelted them with dirt and 
rubbiſh; M. Vaublana narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſina- 
tion 1. = 1 
This acquittal of the principal ſupporter of Conſe 
royalty communicated to the Jacobins a dread leſt h 48. * 
the cauſe itſelf ſhould finally triumph. They found quimnl. 
their influence in the aſſembly inſufficient, and 
therefore determined to place their chief reliance on 
the mob. The queſtion of the King's d*chance 
was therefore poſtponed, and the revolt of the tenth 
of Auguſt organiſed. n 009 

By a ſingular accident, la Fayette was apprifed of Informed 
the events of that fatal day, before any account of — . 
it reached the army. He had ſent M. d' Arblais, prison - 
an officer of diſtinction in the army, with ſome diſ. neut. 
patches to the war miniſter. On the morning of 
the eleventh, - when M. d' Arblais had arrived within 
a poſt of Paris, he was met by a grenadier of the 
national guard, who informed him of the events of 
the preceding day. After furmounting ſome op- 
poſition from the municipal officers of the place, 
M. d' Arblais returned to Sedan, and imparted to 
his general the intelligence he had received“. | 

Had la Fayette poſſeſſed the genius requiſite for Condua. 
the part he fancied himſelf capable of performing, 
that of leader of a revolution, he would inſtan 
have availed himſelf of his information, and by means 
of his popularity my have induced his army to 
adopt ſuch a line of conduct as would effectually 
have detached them from the intereſts and influence 
of the Jacobins, and founded an active oppoſing 
power. He made no attempt of the kind; but 


a Fennel's Review, p. 333. Moore's Journal, vol. i. 4 A 
count of the Revolt — Maſſacre, p. 13. | 25 N 5 
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after the aſſembly had deſtroyed. the conſtitution, 
he affected to bind his army by oaths to maintain 
it. Inſtead of impelling them to ſome active reſo. 
lutions againſt the traitors in the capital, he con- 
tented himſelf with a neutral adherence to a conſtitu- 
tion which contempt no leſs than violence had already 
devoted to deſtruction. Dumouriez, who anxiouſly 
watched the motions of la Fayette, immediately re- 
jected this oath, and denounced his rival for pro- 
poling it ; he beſieged the commitree of twenty-one 
with complaints and petitions, and finally ſucceeded 
in obtaining the command of la Fayette's army“. 

In the confuſion, and amidſt the horrors of the 
tenth of Auguſt, and the ſucceeding days, la Fayette 
had not been overlooked or forgotten. All buſts 
and pictures of him were aſſiduouſly ſought out and 
deſtroyed . A celebrated artiſt, named Duvivier, 
employed at the French mint, had been engaged to 

rave a medal with an inſcription in honour of 
the Waſhington of France. Seeing, from the aſpect 
of affairs, that his work was not likely to add either 
to his wealth or reputation, he offered up the un- 
finiſhed performance on the altar of the common 
council, who unanimouſly decreed that it ſhould be 
broke to pieces by the common executioner *. 

La Fayette was, at this period, at Sedan, to which 
lace three commiſſioners were diſpatched to en- 
ighten the army; and, as ſome ſuppoſed, to arreſt 
the general. He had, however, anticipated their 

deſign, and uſed his influence with the municipality 
ſo effectually, that the commiſſioners were ed 
immediately on their arrival. The news of this 
event, together with la Fayette's addreſs to the mu- 
nicipality and to his troops, excited the moſt lively 


®* Louvet's Narrative, p. 28. 

* Impartial Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 113. 

1 Peltier's late Picture, vol, ii. p. 110. 
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indignation,. and prompted- the inoſt violent -refo- 
lutions. EFF And u 
decree of accuſation and 


him. New commiſſiomers — diſpatched 


with powers more extenſive, and with. orders to 
avoid N within the reach of his influence. 
The ſtreets of Paris echoed with clamours and re- 

proaches againſt him, a price was'ſet on his head, 
andall eitivens charged to aſſiſt in apprehending, and 
authoriſed to deſtroy him. 


The arreſtation bf the commiſſioners was the laſt La Fay- 


act of authority performed by la Fayette; and in ſeq 


te's ſub- 
vent 


this, as in every other inſtance, he his in- conduct. 


ent. had not 
nor taken 


conſiderateneſs and want of 
ſecured the adherence of his army, 
ſtep to obtain the aid or inſure the 
enemy incaſe of reſiſtance from his own 


why might bave othceited, He ſoon 
= little d reliance could be placed on his ſoldiers ; 
for, although a great part of them profeſſed an ad- 
herence to his views, ſeveral battalions revolted, 
and declared for the national aſſembly *. Deſertions 
were frequent, and the deſerters who 
to Paris were fo — — as to — 
encouragement to others to follow their example 
After the impriſonment of the commiſſioners, la 
Fayette paſſed five days with his army, irreſolute, 
incapable of action, and .conſcious that the reins of 
power were — from his feeble graſp. The 
army diſſatisfaction at the arreſt of 
the depatles 3 ; "th triotic club of Sedan excited 
ſome riots round place of their detention. A 
rumour prevailed that ouriez was at Valen- 
ciennes, concer hoſtile meaſures with the new 
commiſſioners. | diſcontent of the troops daily 


* Debates, Hiſtories. Moore's Journal, rol. i, p. 122, 
-t Fennel's Review, p. 455+ 1 See Debates. 
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increaed' nd they even. proceeded ſo far w to 


deride the of Alexander Lameth to induce 

them to vs. ph rr 
Aug. Convinced, at length, of the impoſſibility of effect- 
ing any goers a either honourable or advan- 
tageous to-'himſelf, la Fayette terminated his in- 
| glorious career by a clutteſtine flight, leaving the 
ty of Sedan, and all thoſe who had been 

raiſled b Tis repreſentations, to fuſtain the ven- 
geance of the triumphant party, without premoni- 
or the poſſibili of excuſing 
He was — in his flight 


their own condu 


by twenty · three officers and their ſervants. They 


took their route through the woods of Bouillon, 
and, favoured by the darkneſs, eſcaped unperceived. 
A little beyond: Rochefort were deſcried by a 
2 of Limbourg volunteers. A detach- 
ment of horſe was immediately ordered to ſecure 
them. They ſurrendered without reſiſtance, and 


were made riſoners by the king of Pruſſia *. 


The Jacobi conſidered the flight of la Fayette a 
moſt propitious event, as it relieved them from all 
the terrors his preſence occaſioned, and confirmed 
their aſcendancy over the whole army. The aſſem- 
bly confiſcated his eſtate . It was pretended, how- 


ever, that he had ſecured thirty- ſeven thouſand 


22 which 83 taken from him at the time 
his capture; but there 7 no. authority or 
foundation for this report 


* Peltier's late Pifure, vol, il. p. 273, Ape Hiſtories. I cloſe 
the memoirs of la Fayette at this period, becauſe a diſcuſſion of the 


particulars of his captivity and releaſe is not conſiſtent with the prin- 


al object of this work. Thoſe who may be inclined to purſue the 


- are © ns to the diſcuſſion of his proteſt by Peltier (Late 


ure, vol. ii. 65 188); to the admirable ſpeeches of Burke and 
Wind in the Parliamentary Debates; and wa a pamphlet, intitled 
% An Eſſay on the Cauſes and he and Vicilendes of the Freoch b Revolution 
« including a vindication of general la Fayette s character. Printed 
for Debrett, 1797. | 
y Debates,” Peltie!'s late Picture, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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During the tyranny of Robeſpierre, all the re- Pune of bi. 
latives o la Fayette who remained in France were , 
impriſoned, moſt of gs executed, His wife 
was by ſome accident not i = — bo of — 

lits proſeription; ſhe f. 
tained her liberty, r | 

The munici of. Sedan, whom la Fayette had and of the 
abandoned without affording them the means of ne- ply of | 

iating for their own or their fault, 

the commiſſioners with the moſt umble Lege 

teſtations and ſubmiſſive  Kerfaint, one ß 
the commiſſioners, interceded for them,. and — | 
tained from the aſſembly a promiſe of pardon ; but 
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Zoner, who late in life made himſelf famous by 
his apaſtaſy, was born of plebeian parents at 
bez in the dominians of the prince biſhop of 


ne 
18 3 nd mo 
his Cade: gn. Gobet was advanced to t ae 
of Lydda. Me was alſo the biſhop's ſuffi 1 
thoſe parts of his e lay within the Fr 
territories. 

1789. Gobet was returned a member of the conſtituent 
_— aſſembly for a canton of Alſace, was one of the /, 
tuent aſ- fide, and a conſtant attendant at the Jacobin club. 
embly. He diſplayed his ingratitude by a perfidious attempt 

to deprive his benefactor of his dominions, and re- 
duce him to a penſion of. twelve thouſand livres 
(525 J.) a-year. This was to have been performed 
by means of an inſurrection, which he had inſtigated 
his relations to promote to the utmoſt of their power, 

but the project failed *. 
— 2 — 1 with the Jacobins, and his diſregard 
17; of every ſeruple which oppoſed his progreſs to pre- 
biſhop of — occaſioned his ka be- conſtitu- 
Paris. tional, or intruding biſhop of Paris. Immediately 
on his appointment, he went to his patrons, the 
Jacobins, to profeſs his devotion to their commands, 


Lettres d'un 2 ſur les qui ont operE la Revolu- 
tion, &. p. 31. Gobet's Speech to the Convention, 7th — 1793 
Barruel's Hittory of the Clergy, Part 1. p. 81, 

Lettre d'un A 


3 


and 


— er Rene | 
bly for i having contantly Aigen the act com 
— in God; and invited the — 

em to a ceremony to rmed 
next Sunday, when the maſs was to be flowed by 
a ſermon. to the occaſion, and: the whole 
grand Te Deum. 
ned to attend at the cathedral. 


nounced to the convention by: the popul: 
eſtabliſhed there ?. On his return to * he Renounces 
formed a cormexion with the Cordeliers, and, by zien — _ 
the perſuaſion of Cloorz, Hebert, and Chaumete, 

aided by 4 bribe” of - elghty-five thouſand lives 
(37181. 155.) from the SO ena — 
— TEENS — — 
tion of his r 5 — | 
youth and- am ton — not have 

reſerved for him at the age of ar ec 8 — 


eden habit, if not reaſon, might” ba n 2 6 
5 e- rr tint 
2 81 8 
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"poſed to confer ſtability; and when bopa and fear, 


as they relate to temporal advantage, might 
be as mortified or ſuſpended. — 


to the bar of the convention, and made a ridieulous 
ſpeech, in which he averred that there ought to be 
no other worſhi _ but that of liberty and equality, 
and ' renounced his functions as miniſter of the 
catholic church. This profane and indecorous 
2 Kal a 1 — and 
munici was and 
plauded by the national convention. Gobet — 


cCeieived the fraternal embrace from the 2 


pentanpe. 


Arreſted 


and exe- 


euted, 


h A 
8 


the wife of Anacharſis Clootz propoſed ſtatue 
os be decreed to the firſt who bad — 
— 2 — cos ould. be c. 

__ — 2 rei * Nature. The applauſe 
owed on on uced milar 
ſcenes; the cletgy from all — 1 
made ſimilar proteſtations, and a general plunder of 


"the effects of the church was ſanctioned “. 
His F · 


But though intereſt or ambition had ſwayed Go. 
bet to act in this diſgraceful manner, conſcience g: 
ed and deprived, him of all i conſo: 
b Under the influence of remorſe and terror, 
he — to the abbE Barruel for advice and 
aſſiſtance, that he might be enabled to return to the 
boſom of the church. Every thing was arranged; 
the pope had liſtened with kindneſs to his pro- 
feffions of penitence and promiſes of future fidelity. 
Gobet had written his retractation of errors in ſix let- 
ters, addreſſed to different individuals and bodies cor- 
porate. He was anxious to quit France that gn be 
eſcape the fury of - 19th ma but his defi 
came known to Robeſpierre. Five months 
abjuration of religion, Gobet was arreſted, tried — 


a charge of counter-revolutionary crimes, and ene. 


1 — f 9 m 


GOBET. 


cuted. His ſtate of mind was truly deplorable; 
nn he whe AER 
nounced all his ſhare in its romiſes; on 
Sr he abandoned, 
but cut off ere he could put his deſign in execution. 
ee is oul, and be A g of nk === 
agitat de the pangs _ 
remorſe, and deſpair *. | 


pour forvie 3. VHifoire du Jacobiniſme, par r Barrvel, 
IST a ang Nr 1 aß Wils 
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| His origi. 
+ nal ſitua- 
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x BIRT was one of thoſe wretches whom the 
41 revolution raiſed from obſcurity and ind 


and placed on an eminence to which neither virtue 


or talents enabled them to aſpire, He was a barber 
in a ſmall village*, came to Paris in quality of 
candle-ſnuffer to a theatre, and was afterwards 
promoted to the receipt of entrance-money at one 
of the doors“; but being diſcharged for diſho- 
neſty, he had recourſe to a leſs unprincipled mode 
of robbery, that of-picking pockets 1, 

The revolution however ſoon opened a road to 


celebrity and fortune, from which he even was not 


excluded. What were his firſt occupations I have 


not been able to diſcover, but he ſoon became 


ad Sept. 
1792» 

Judge at 
la Force. 


His paper. 


known as a diſciple of Marat, and as a promoter of 
thoſe meaſyres which were afterwards called u/tra- 
revolutionary. The firſt exploit in which he made 
any conſpicuous figure was as judge of the mock 
tribunal at the priſon of Ia Force, where he directed, 
amongſt many other murders, that of the princeſſe 
de Lamballe". : 
He became editor of a journal called Le Pere Du- 
cheſne, which totally eclipſed the efforts of Prud'- 
homme in falſity and rancoyr, and almoſt rivalled 
the friend of the people himſelf in blaſphemy, viru- 


© Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 12 
Miſs Williams's Letters 9 iii. p. 68. n. 
4 Tableau des Priſons ſous Robeſpierre. 
Peltier's late Picture, vol. ij. p. 375. Conjuration de d' Orleans, 
vol. iii, p. 205. 
lence, 


HEBERT. 
lence, and obſcenity '. The fervid of 'the | 


ins being too temperate for his furious zeal, 
became one of the leaders of the Cordeliers, 
who were compoſed of the moſt combuſtible mem- 
bers of the former club. His ſervices were 
— — 
by them to hunt down whomſoever 

aided, pardieularly the Briſſotine faction; and to 
give more effect to his calumnies, his journal was 


circulated with the greateſt profuſion, it was left ar 


the poſt-houſes and inns, and even thruſt into the 
doors of the cot that the poor might not eſcaps 
its influence. He was tted to draw large 
ſums from the public treaſury, private confiſcations 
and bribes were added to gratify his rapacity, - and 
by the influence of his party he was created deputy 


— — — 
commune excited the indignation of the Gironde: 
Kerſaint attacked them with great acrimony; and 


Hebert, who attended as their ſolicitor, made a very 
bold and petulant reply, which did him great credit 


with the Mountain. His inſolence aroſe to ſuch à March 
height, that he preſented at the bar a petition which 73. 


required. the heads of all the generals, and all the 


members of the executive council 1. He was after- 22d May. 


wards arreſted by the committee of twelve; but his 


faction made his releaſe a public cauſe, and the im- zoth May. 


petuous mob obtained it by force from the terrified” 
convention « 


„Fer a chamber of bie journal, ſee Louver's Narratives pz 8s 


Appel a I'Impartiale Poſterité, vol. ii. p. 34. Playfair's Hiſtory of 
Jn p. 534. 

Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 90; "mm IN 

1 See Confpiracy of p — P · 118. Some Perſons have 
aſſerted that he'was member of the convention, but this is a miſtake. 
See New Awunval Regiſter for 1793, p. 177. Playfair's Hiſtory of 
Jacobiniſmy; pi 561; $ | * X 

* Debates. - Robeſpierre I ſes Commettans, i. p. 275. 

y Debatev. , Puges, vol. its p. 145. iy 5 * 
'® Louvet's Narrative, p. Fu. of Robeſpierre, p. 124+ 
Garat ſays, and juſtly, that it was a great folly to ſead Hebert to jail, 

while Marat remained in the convention. Memoirs, p. 144+ 


of the convention, the inſolenee of the 


al of the communes Soon after : OR, 
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Proſeeutes As deputy procureur, he was employed in the 
the queen. proſecution of the unfortunate queen; and in re- 
ducing the allegations againſt her, he had the un- 
bluſhing . brutality to make that charge, at which 
human nature revolts, at which every mother and 
every ſon feels the blood chill with horror; that 
charge, which neither Jacobin or Cordelier beſides 
himſelf would avow, and which excited the indig- 
nation even of Robeſpierre. While the Briſly. 
tines retained any power or credit with the public, 
Hebert, at the head of the Cordeliers, was encou- 
raged to attack. them, and he vainly ſuppoſed that 
his activity in the ſtorm was the chief cauſe of it, 
and that he was qualified to direct as well as profit 
by it. This error was confirmed by the i 
| Influence of his party, ſome of whom, jealous 
Robeſpierre, were deſirous of raiſing a faction which 
ſhould keep him in check; but their conduct in- 
ſured their downfal on the firſt change of lar 
Manners Opinion. They aſpired to the reputation of ſingu- 
of the larity; they bani from converſation the cuſ- 
Cordeliers. tomary compliment of fir and madam ; from ad- 
dreſs, the ceremony of a bow ; from external ap- 
—— 8 — from manners, 
urbanity; from conjugal tie, permanence; 
from the living, — and from the dying, 
hope: they obliterated every veſtige of old cuſtoms, 
by a new calendar; they eſtabliſhed the law of di- 
vorces, took away all ſanctimony from the forms of 
marriage, baptiſm, and burial, and proclaimed the 
doctrine that death is an eternal ſleep. The imme- 
diate effe& of theſe innavations on the appearance, 


| © See her trial and his evidence, Jordan's Political State of Eu- 
rope, vol. v. p- 162, Procts des Bourne, vol. iii. 2 
d See Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. i. p. 164, 355» vol. ii. 
p. 13. It is aſſetted that he had intended, inſtead of the miſerable bear- 
ſay which he offered as evidence, to have produced the unhappy —— 
in a ſtate of igtoxication, and to have extorted from him ſuc l 
25 would have ſerved by artful equivecations to ſubſtantiate the erime 
his more than diabolical malice bad ſuggeſted. Playſair's Hifary of 
Jacobiniſm, P · 534. | ; | 
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"and morals of the people, was con- + | 
The dreſs of the deputies of the nation 
opp Pager pe Lhe pl | 


ſpic 


qua with a dirty tri-coloured | 
— < oy tre Ine «cure diy jcks, dugg | 
and piſtols in abundance at the girdle, and a ; 
pair of pantaloons of coarſe blue cloth: their = 
verſation was made up of oaths, execrations, oh- 


worthy of their appearance and diale& . The con- 
ſummation of their atrocities was the formal aboli- 
tion of the * * — — the 2 of pa · 
ganiſm, by the worſhip o equality, 
reaſon. 4 —. in — of the ter anche — by 
was given at arls ; the goddeſs was repreſented 
— Momoro *, — rai every indi Gade = 
of the conyention with an embrace. This profane 
ceremony was the invention of Hebert *. The gi. 
devant —— of — ye decorated for the oc- 2 
cafian, with a temple n gh erected on a | * 
mount, adorned with = buſts iloſophers, and | 
illuminated with a flambeau, — the torch of | 
truth. Beſides the convention, all the conſtituted | 
authorities aſſiſted at this ridiculous ceremony, and | 
paid char yows and adorations, | | 


* New Ae Regiſter for ige N. 3ST, 352. | Roland" s Appeal, | 
«i. p. 123. | 

4 NMabaus Moreno vas married to the preſident of one of-the 
ſeions of Paris. She was a great coarſe woman, awkward in her |: | 
carriage, with a boifterous voice, and bad t eth. After acting her 

in this — ceremony, the was implicated in the conſpiracy | 

of the Cordetiers, 'of which club her buſband was a conſpicuous 
member, arreſted and ſent to the priſon called Port Likre. She bore the 
raifleries of her fellow priſoners with a | grace, and entertained, for 
ſome time, hopes that an inſurrection of the would procure the | 
liberation of her huſband and herſelf ; hut theſe hopes were fruſtrated, - [ 
Soon after the execution of her huſband ſhe was — to the | 
| (anciergerie, from the Conciergeris to the revolutionary tribunal, and from | 

0 —.— to the guillotine, where ſhe was executed the rgth of 


? Phys Bit Nu p. 8g: | : | 
Hebert 


1 
Hebert 
attacks 


Lacroix 
_ Dan- 


: UEBER T. 5 
Hebert aſpiring, after the death of Mari, to hold 


1 pattern 
had occupied, — og 
the day; but 2 a fatal difference. 


The court and Feuillans, whom Marat Had af. 
failed, were by birth, education, and habits ren. 
dered incapable of maintaining an equal conteſt 
with him; but when his imitator from re- 
ſentment at not being appointed miniſter, to ſet 
Le Pere Ducheſne on the enriched patriots , theit 
ſuſceptibility to ſuch attacks produced his downfal, 
He commenced ' hoſtilities by à viruleht invective 
againſt Lacroix, by ſome indirect ſtrokes at Dan - 
ton *, and by denouncing Barrere at the Jacobin 

club '. Robeſpierre, who had reſolvet the deſtrue- 
tion of the Cordeliers, as well as of Danton and 
ſeveral other of his colleagues, obſerved: with ſatiſ. 
faction, that their diviſion would render them the 


| — of mutual deſtruction. He determined 


Attempts 
an infur- 


reclion. 


t rid of Hebert and his aſſociates firſt, as the 
daring, atrocious, and dangerous. To pre- 

— the public mind for their deſtruction, Camille 

fmoulins, in a vein of wit which characteriſed 
his writings, expoſed thoſe deities: of the — 4 
ſcorn, and afterwards to —_ by implicating ' 
in counter-revolutionary charges, and ſtatin —. 
Le Pere Ducheſne conſtituted the in 
blentz, and — only — of Pitt. 

Hebert, alarmed for his ſafety, took: 38 
of Robeſpierre s illneſs, and endeavoured by means 
of the Cordeliers to excite the people - againſt the 
Jacobins, but in vain. The ſection of Marat alone 
declared itſelf in a ſtate of inſurrection, but the reſt 


of the city did not follow the Cn. Hebert, 


© Roland's Appeal, vol. i. p. 175.  , > bid. 
i Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. iii. p. 65. 


* Idem, vol. ii. p. 15, Conſpiracy of Robeſpierra, f. 225 - 


from 


HEBERT: 


' from-cheitribune-iof .che- Cordeliers, declared that 
exiſted, and'cauſed a veil of black crape to 
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be thrown over the rights of man. Theſe mea- h Mar. 


together with Ronſin, Vincent, and ſeveral aſſo- 
ciates, and conducted to the Conciergerie, tied hand 
and foot. The joy of the priſoners was extreme; 
they confidered themſelves ſecure from another ſe- 
cond of September, a fear which had haunted them 
during their . confinement, while theſe ſanguinary 
ruffians governed the public mind. In priſon, He- 
bert bewailed his fate in the accents" of effeminate 
deipondency . Previous to his trial, he endea- 
voured to auert the impending ſtorm, by declaring, 
in his journal, that he was not preſent at the Cor- 
deliers when the reſolution paſſed to throw a crape 
over the rights af man; and that he meant not to 

glance at Robafpiere when he attacked the' en- 
riched deputies *. His aſſertions were calculated 
to ruin others, but not to fave himſelf. When 
Ronſin, his fellow-priſoner, ſaw the publication, he 
abſerved that it was all idle prate; and that his only 
chance of defence was to have produced parallel 


fures: anly/ precipitated his ruin: he was ' arreſted, 77% 


paſſages. from the papers of Marat. He was »ift Mar, 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, together Tried, 


with ſeventeen others, charged with a conſpiracy, 
of the exiſtence of which there was not a ſhadow of 
proof; but that did not prevent the jury from find- 
ing-all 'the parties guilty, except one Laboureau. 
Hebert, petrified with terror, did. not fay a word 
in his defence. On returning to. the priſon, he 
gave way to fear and deſpair; he repeatedly fainted, 
and was at times delirious; he expreſſed a wiſh to 
die, yet had not that gloomy courage, the offspring 


1 New Annual Regiſter for 1794, p. 352. Miſs Williams's Let« 
ters in 1794, vol. ii. p. 16. ' | 

m Miſs Williams's Leiters in 2794, vol. ii. p. 18. 

a New Annual Regiſter for 1794, p. 352, | 

Tableau des Pri s ſous Robeſpicire, 
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of d on 
the commiſſion of fue: He went to the guil-. 
lotine with the genuine and heartfelt joy of the inha - 


roth Apr. 
1794. 


ALBERT: 


* = 


ity, which leads to 


bitants of Paris v, who hoped to gain by his death 
a reſpite from the ſanguinary, immoral; and diſguſt» 
ing ſcenes he was known to have excited and ap- 
plauded. After his death, the Pariſians .ventured 
to waſh their faces and wear clean linen ; andthe 
club of Cordeliers, after a vain attempt to conciliats 
the Jacobins, funk i into inſi 

[Hebert was married; — wnknown: 7 
ring his life, and afterwards only remarkable by the 
rapidity with which her fate. followed his; Pace her 
being, like him, condemned for an 
— and by her i „ during her — 
ment at the Conciergerie, wit madame Deſmoulins, 
widow of the man who cauſed the fall of her huſ. 
band, which was ſo ſpeedily ſucceeded by his own. 
Madame Deſmoulins and ſhe, ſeated on one ſtone in 
that dreary priſon, frequently deplored their mutual 
loſs, offered their affections, civilities, and conſola- 
tions. They went to trial and to the ſcaffold 
ther, converſed on the way with great cordiality, 
and took their leave eee len arrays 
tionate embrace. 


q Conſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 188. ere. i of 2 
biniſm, p. 38. New Annual egitter or 17944 Lu Tableau 
des Priſons (ous Robeſpierre 


* Williams's — in 1794, p. 21. Playfair's Hiſtory, 
P- 22 


Tableau des Priſons ſous Robeſpierre. yo Wilames Lerters 
in 1794, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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r. HEN RIOT. 


Herr Was the offipeing of parents 25 were e Origin, * 
but maintained an irreproachable cha- 

racter, hi in Paris In his youth he was foot- 

man to a counſellor. of parliament, named. Fer- 

mont, who, leaſed with his behaviour, obtained 

for him the place —＋ commis des barrieres, the emo- 

luments of which were ſmall; but ſufficient for his 

ſupport ; and in which he continued till towards the 

end of the. year 1789. Robeſpierre at that period 

became acquainted with him in the fauxbourg Saint 

Marceau, and he remained attached to his intereſts 


during the remainder of his life. 

He made no conſpicuous figure in the n 2d 6 
riods of the revolution, but roſe by ag N „ 
commandant of his ſection. In che capacit 2 the maſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by his cruelty to the gr tap con- facre. 
fined in the convent of St. Firmin : he announced 
to them, in the moſt unqualified terms, that they 
ſhould all be exterminated; and, on the fatal day 
of their maſſacre, exerted himſelf with great activity 
in their condemnati ion and execution *, 

At the period of inſurrection, when the conteſt 310 May 
between the Mountain and the Girondiſts came to 3323. 
an iſſue, he was, to ſerve the purpoſes of his party, command. 
raiſed to the command of the national guard; and «of the 


he executed his commiſſion of overawing the con- ua, 


. © Canſpiracy of Robeſpierre, p. 8 P vol. it, p. 229. 
« Barruel's Hiſtory ot the rh 4 Part fir P. 1735. "Conſpiracy of 
Robelpierre, p- 76. Pages, Ce. Le 


HENRIOT. ke 


vention, with the greateſt brutality : his watch- 
words were. inſurrection and vigour *. The preſi- 
dent ordered Henriot to withdraw the troops; he re- 
turned for anſwer, that when he had obeyed the 
will of the people he might attend to that of the 
repreſentatives, but not before ; and he prevented 
the members of the convention from leaving the 
hall, till they had paſſed the decree againſt the Briſ- 
 ſotine party”. The ſucceſs of theſe ſervices en- 
deared him to his employers ſo much, that he was 
continued in the command of the national guard for 
the reſt of his life. F I 


5 Nis cruel- He now gave himſelf up to debauchery and daily 


ebriety *. In the courſe of his employ his duty led 
him to viſit the priſoners, towards whom his beha- 
Viour was ſo inſulting and cruel, as to add an im- 
eſſion of inconceivable horror to the miſeries of 
their ſituation, to deprive them of the little ſpirits 
which courage or preſence of mind could afford in 
their doleful ftate, and to produce fainting, anguiſh, 
and deſpair *. | 
Henriqt was denounced by the committee of ge- 
* nerab ſafety together with Vincent and Ronſin, and 
would like them have been brought to the ſcaffold, 
but he ſolicited the protection of Robeſpierre, and 
obtained it by promiſes of the moſt unconditional 
obedience. He was ſaved, and continued in his 
command, though orders for his trial had actually 
been figned*. He faithfully adhered to his en- 
gagement, and was the confidential t of the 
denunciations, arreſts, and projects of his patron. 
When the fall of Robeſpierre was in agitation, 
a decree for the arreſtation of Henriot was obtained 


* wid by Tallien. He was taken, and twice reſcued by 


2 Pa vol. ji, p. 145. 
y — ond Miſs Williams, &c, &c, 
= de la France, p. 69. * ; TN 
4 Miſs Williams's Letters in 1794, vol. i. p. 28, 29. 
> Eut de la France, p. 69. | 1 - * 
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his party. He ran about the 


of the national troops as he could find, and 
n 1 


them, and ſent the third to defend the Hotel-de-ville, 
where Robeſpierre was. This was the miſtake 
which decided the day, and proves the weakneſs of 
the conſpirators. If, inſtead of dividing the forges, 
they had brought the whole army againſt the eon- 
vention, and Robeſpierre and other deputies 
had ſuddenly reſumed their ſeats, they might with 
eaſe have. regenerated that body, by deſtroying the 
members who oppoſed them; or have broken it up, 
as incapable of regeneration. Inſtead of availing 
themſelves of the moment of agitation and doubt 


to carry their point, they waſted ſome hours in 
hatangues and conſultations ; during which time the 


troops were alienated from their leader ; the citi- 
gens” of Paris, apprized of the real ſtate of-affairs, 
rallied around the convention, who, when Henriot 
came again to demand thefMurrender, put him out 
of the — Alarmed at appearances ſo decidedly 
oppoſite to his hopes, and at the defection of the 
ſoldiery, he returned to the Hate / de- uille, where the 
remainder of the night was ſpent in tumultuous 
and reproachful conſultation. At day-break, in- 
ſtead of being beſiegers, they ſaw themſelves out- 
lawed and beſieged. In vain iot from the win- 
dow harangued the ſoldiers, they refuſed to obey 
his orders. The danger of their ſituation enraged 
Coffinhal to ſuch a degree, that in his fury he 
threw him out of a window into the ſtreet. Dread- 
fully bruiſed by his fall, yet defirous to fave his life, 
Hengiot crept into a common ſewer, where he was 


ſhortly afterwards diſcovered by ſome ſoldiers, who, 


to make him come out of his lurking-place, ſtruck 
him with their bayonets and thruſt out -one of his 


eyes, which hung by the li ts down his _ 


VOL. I. K R 


vi parties, inveſted the con- 
vention and committee of public ſafety with two of 


Outlawed. 


21th, 
Throws 
out of a 
window. 
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15 beer dreſs than his under 

1 lain, 
and blood from his own wounds. The people teſ- 
tified _ joy in his 4 loud e 
mamy of them ta him, he locked then 
jut is he err priſon of Saint 
„ after the maſſacre of the . 5 ' As he 


was going to aſcend the ſcaffold, 2 'by-ſtander' 


ſnatched out the e Feeney redone from' 
its ſocket. He fo at the age of thirty-five”, * 


0 W canons ar coed ro the Con- 
ſpirae: of Robeſpierre, p. 0. Miſe — 
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